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FOREWORD 


Object-oriented programmers dream of a world with vast collections of reusable components, 
transforming our industry from its current "build from scratch” development paradigm to one 
where programmers simply “assemble” components into applications. We expect that the 
ability to build on the work of others will tremendously improve our ability to construct new 
applications that have far greater functionality and are of much higher quality than those we 
could have built from scratch. However, despite the great strides we have made in object tech¬ 
nology, especially in languages and tools, we are still limited by our technology for packaging 
objects into binary libraries that can be used across applications and across programming lan¬ 
guages. Microsoft has developed a limited solution to the problem called component object 
model (COM) which has become the cornerstone of its current software strategy. But, even 
before COM was developed, IBM, with the backing of its more visionary executives (especially 
Vice President of Software Technical Strategy Larry Loucks), began work on a much more 
ambitious solution to the object packaging problem, the System Object Model (SOM). SOM 
first shipped in OS/2 2.0 in March 1992. 

SOM, like COM, provides a way to develop libraries of reusable binary object imple¬ 
mentations. Unlike COM, SOM fully supports object-oriented technology. SOM provides a 
common object run time that can be tightly integrated into many programming languages 
and development tools and that allows objects to be shared across different languages or 
different implementations of the same language. SOM also supports release-to-release 
binary compatibility, or RRBC. RRBC means that an object library provider can evolve his 
or her library in almost any way that would not require a using-application’s source to be 
recoded without requiring the application to be recompiled. For example, one can change 
the size of objects, add additional methods, change the implementation of methods, or even 
add new object classes into a class hierarchy without breaking binary compatibility with 
existing compiled applications that dynamically link to the objects implementation. 

SOM is a key component in IBM, Apple, and other companies’ software strategies. It 
is available now (or will be very soon) on almost all IBM systems, the Apple Macintosh, 
Microsoft Windows 95, Microsoft Windows NT, and Tandem’s Guardian system. SOM is 
also the object foundation for the industry-wide effort of OpenDoc. For several years, SOM 
has supported the Object Management Group’s CORBA standard for distributed comput¬ 
ing, which allow methods to be called on objects wherever the objects are located. In addi- 
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tion, IBM has recently developed a way for SOM objects to appear as COM and/or OLE 
objects. Now, developers using COM/OLE-based tools (such as Visual Basic) can directly 
leverage libraries of SOM objects without even being aware that SOM is involved. This 
capability includes the ability to access remote SOM objects. This support is expected to 
ship later this year for Windows 3.1, Windows 95, and Windows NT. 

SOM support exists for a number of programming languages including C, C++, 
Smalltalk, and COBOL, with Java support coming soon. You can get late-breaking news 
about SOM, interact with other SOM users, and get free downloads of SOM technology 
from the SOM Web page at: http://www.software.ibm.com/objects/somobjects. 

This book covers one of the most exciting recent developments in SOM technology—the 
ability to directly and seamlessly leverage SOM within a C++ development environment. 
This technology is called DirectToSOM (DTS) C++. It allows a programmer to “just program 
in C++” and yet implement, use, and subclass SOM-based objects. DTS C++ is the result of 
major effort between IBM and the Metaware Corporation to develop a complete mapping of 
the full set of C++ language features to the SOM run time. This book is a thorough intro¬ 
duction to this exciting technology, providing numerous practical examples of its use. With 
the delivery of the IBM VisualAge DTS C++ development environment, C++ developers can 
leverage their C++ skills in a highly productive integrated development environment to pro¬ 
duce robust, reusable, and language-neutral binary libraries of object definitions. DTS C++ 
allows you to fully exploit the capabilities of SOM and C++. Even if you are concerned only 
with in-house C++ development, you will find that the release-to-release binary compatibil¬ 
ity you get with DTS C++ gives an enormous productivity boost to team development 
because it greatly reduces the need for massive rebuilds of your software every time one of 
your base classes changes. IBM Visual Age C++ with DTS support is available now for 
Windows NT, Windows 95, OS/2, AIX, and MVS, with more platforms coming soon. 

Jennifer Hamilton is a member of the VisualAge C++ compiler team responsible for 
developing the compiler’s DTS support. She has drawn upon her unique experience and her 
access to the rest of the technical team to bring you this book. It contains all of the insight 
and practical information you need to get started immediately enjoying the benefits of a 
state-of-the-art C++ development environment combined with all the advanced object tech¬ 
nology of SOM. It covers the SOM technology and shows you how to take full advantage of 
SOM, including RRBC, distribution, and cross-language support. Extensive use of code 
examples will help you get started quickly and the sections on distributed SOM will give you 
all the practical advice you need to leverage the exciting world of CORBA-based distributed 
computing. 

Enjoy. 

Mike Conner, Ph.D. 

Mike Conner is a Senior Member of the Technical Staff at IBM and is the creator of SOM. 
He can be reached at mikec@austin.ibm.com. 
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PREFACE 


IBM’s System Object Model (SOM) is the underpinning of IBM’s object-oriented strategy. 
SOM was first made available with version 2.0 of OS/2 in 1992, and has since been made 
available on AIX, MVS, Windows 3.1, Windows 95, and Windows NT. SOM conforms with 
the industry standard Common Object Request Broker Architecture (CORBA), produced by 
the Object Management Group (OMG). In fact, SOM was the first product to implement 
CORBA-compliant distributed object support. Most recently, SOMObjects version 3.0 is 
currently available in beta for OS/2. This is significant in that it supports the CORBA object 
services that have been standardized by the OMG. 

Most of the existing literature on SOM focuses on using the CORBA Interface 
Definition Language (IDL) to define a class, from which C or C++ program skeletons (called 
language bindings ) are generated to implement the class. While this approach allows SOM 
classes to be implemented using any compiler, as no special language support is required, it 
may not be very appealing to C++ programmers for several reasons. One drawback is that 
classes must be written in two different languages, IDL and C++. Generating program skele¬ 
tons is a bit unnatural, in that the program style and organization is never what you would 
get if you wrote it initially yourself, as everyone has his or her own programming style. 
Further, using the language bindings restricts you to a subset of the C++ language, both 
restricting the ability to take advantage of language features and making it very difficult to 
port existing class libraries to SOM. 

DirectToSOM C++ allows programmers to take advantage of the power of SOM directly 
in the C++ programming language, without having to first write in IDL and then generate 
C++. Through the underlying SOM support, DirectToSOM C++ brings powerful release-to- 
release binary compatibility (RRBC) features to the C++ language, allowing classes to be 
updated without requiring recompilation of client code, which is a problem for most C++ 
implementations today. RRBC is an important feature, lacking in most C++ compilers, that 
is starting to receive considerable focus in the industry. In addition, DirectToSOM C++ pro¬ 
vides the capability to distribute objects through DSOM and share objects with other lan¬ 
guages such as Smalltalk, all using standard C++ syntax with few language restrictions. 

DirectToSOM C++ is a cross-platform product that is part of the IBM VisualAge C++ 
and Metaware High C++ compiler products. It is currently available for OS/2, Windows 95, 
Windows NT, AIX, and MVS. The focus of this book is to explain how to use SOM from a 
DirectToSOM C++ perspective. The reader is expected to be familiar with the C++ language, 
but not with SOM. 
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I wrote this book to address the need for detailed information, and in particular, pro¬ 
gramming examples covering DirectToSOM C++. My goal was not to explain every last 
detail of SOM, but to explain the basics, in particular anything that is pertinent to 
DirectToSOM C++. As with any product, having working examples to follow when you are 
getting started can help tremendously. I have provided many complete programming exam¬ 
ples, even for relatively simple concepts, and particularly for more complicated areas such 
as DSOM. In addition, I cover many of the common programming paradigms and problems 
that are encountered, based on my experience in the development of the DirectToSOM C++ 
support for IBM’s VisualAge C++ products. 


How This Book Is Organized 

The book is organized into the following chapters: 

Chapter 1, Introduction to SOM, explains the basics of SOM. Chapter 2, DirectToSOM C++ 
Overview, introduces DirectToSOM C++ and explains basic concepts. Chapter 3, Release-to- 
Release Binary Compatibility (RRBC), discusses the capabilities and limitations of the 
DirectToSOM C++ RRBC support. Chapter 4, Using DirectToSOM C++, describes the 
DirectToSOM C++ pragmas and compiler options. Chapter 5, Programming Considerations, 
explains various programming paradigms, restrictions, and semantic differences between 
native C++ and DirectToSOM C++. Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++, describes how the 
C++ object model is mapped to SOM. Chapter 7, IDL Generation, explains how C++ is 
mapped to IDL, along with any restrictions or programming considerations. Chapter 8, 
Distributed SOM, explains how to distribute objects using DSOM and DirectToSOM C++, 
including data access and memory management considerations. Chapter 9, Interlanguage 
Object Sharing, shows how to share objects between DirectToSOM C++, IBM Smalltalk and 
OO COBOL. Chapter 10, The SOMObjects Object Services, provides an overview of the 
Object Services along with examples of using several with DirectToSOM C++. Appendix A, 
SOMObject Header Files, contains listings of several of the SOMObjects header files. 
Appendix B, Persistence SOM (PSOM), describes the original SOM support for persistence, 
which will be replaced by the Persistent Object Services (POSSOM). 


About the Diskette 

The diskette accompanying this book contains the source code for all the examples in the 
book. The diskette is organized into directories corresponding to the book chapters. 
Individual examples are identified in the text by their file and directory name within each 
chapter directory. 

The source code has been tested on OS/2 with the SOMObject 3.0 beta and VisualAge 
C++ for OS/2 Version 3.0 with CTC304. The examples up to chapter 8 have been tested on 
Windows NT with SOMObjects 2.1 and VisualAge C++ for Windows Version 3.0, both at the 
GA level. 
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For the DSOM 2.1 and PSOM examples, SOM header files are also included which fix 
problems in the shipped and generated header files for OS/2 (these fixes are available 
through the latest CSD for SOMObjects 2.1 for OS/2). 


Conventions Used in This Book 

Throughout the text, several fonts are used to identify various programming elements. 
Boldface is used to identify those symbols that are defined by the operating system, SOM, 
or the various compiler products. For example, SOMObject is the name of a SOM-defined 
class, so it will appear in bold when referred to in the text. Monospace font is used to refer 
to symbols that are user-defined as part of the programming examples. For example, the 
function checkError is a user-defined function that is not supplied by any software product. 
All programming examples and program excerpts appear in monospace. 
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Introduction to SOM 


The Disadvantages of Object-Oriented 
Programming Languages 

A major goal of object-oriented programming is to write programs that can 
be more easily reused and extended than those written using conventional 
programming practices. While there is considerable debate in the industry 
as to just how successful object-oriented programming languages have been 
with respect to achieving greater software reuse, such discussions typically 
apply to the source code only. But what about binary reuse? This is an issue 
that is not solved by languages such as C++, and is actually made consid¬ 
erably more difficult. A major advantage of object-oriented programming 
languages over procedural programming languages is support for encapsu¬ 
lation, which groups data with associated methods. However, this grouping 
also introduces binary reuse problems, specifically in the area of release-to- 
release binary compatibility (RRBC), which is the ability to update a pro¬ 
gram binary without impacting existing clients, and interlanguage object 
sharing. C++, arguably the most commonly used object-oriented program¬ 
ming language, suffers in particular from these problems. Binary reuse is 
actually more difficult to achieve using C++ than using its predecessor, the 
procedural C programming language. 
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When using C, new versions of library routines can be introduced 
without impacting existing code, provided that the procedure signatures are 
kept compatible and new function names don’t collide with existing client 
names. While keeping signatures compatible and avoiding name collisions 
can sometimes be difficult, it is a relatively simple problem compared to 
that of keeping class definitions compatible in C++. The problem is that a 
large amount of information about a C++ class, such as its instance size, the 
order and location of methods, and the offset to parent class data, is com¬ 
piled into client code. Thus, adding a new data member to a class, even a 
completely private member, in most cases requires recompilation of client 
code, including subclasses. Figure 1.1 illustrates what can happen if a C++ 
class is updated, and the client is not recompiled. In the first panel, both the 
implementation and the client have been compiled with the same version of 
class A, which becomes part of the binary for those two programs. In the 
second panel, the class definition has been updated to a 1 , and only the 
implementation has been recompiled. This results in an incompatibility 
between the clients view of the class and the implementation. The client 
must also be recompiled, as shown in the final panel, in order to manipulate 
objects that are compatible with the implementation. In some cases, binary 
compatibility can be achieved by carefully managing class changes, but 
migrating a method up the class hierarchy or inserting a new class in the 
hierarchy always requires recompilation of client code. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Updating a C+ + class definition. 
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C++ also impedes the sharing of code between languages, as shown in 
Figure 1.2. It is relatively easy to call a C library routine from Fortran, or 
vice-versa, but very difficult, if not impossible, to share objects between C++ 
and languages such as Smalltalk. This is because each language introduces 
a specific, internal structure for representing object data and associated 
methods. There is no standard object representation, such as operating sys¬ 
tem linkage conventions for procedural languages, to enable the sharing 
of objects across different languages. Even sharing objects across different 
C++ implementations is not readily achievable. There is no standard object 
representation defined for C++ objects, so each compiler vendor must 
choose one. Most use a variant of the virtual function table scheme sug¬ 
gested in the Annotated C++Reference Manual (Ellis, 1990), but there is no 
requirement that the virtual function table scheme be used at all. However, 
unless the layout is identical between two compiler vendors, objects cannot 
be shared between these implementations. 

As a result, commercial C++ class library vendors cannot ship a single 
binary to their customers with the expectation that it will be useful regard¬ 
less of which compiler or programming language their customers use. Class 
library and framework vendors must ship either source code or a separate 
precompiled version of their products for each different compiler that their 
customers are using. Clearly, we have a problem: there is no guaranteed way 
to share objects across different C++ implementations, let alone with other 
object-oriented programming languages such as Smalltalk, and limited abil¬ 
ity to make common updates to classes without requiring recompilation 
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of client code. Object-oriented programming is intended to promote code 
reuse and allow changes to be made to class implementations without 
affecting client code. But this source-level solution introduces a new set of 
problems at the binary object level: release-to-release binary compatibility 
and interlanguage object-sharing. 

As there is much work being done in the area of C++ class libraries and 
frameworks, it is particularly important to solve the binary object problem 
so that class library providers can supply updated versions of their classes 
without impacting existing code. Further, class libraries must be usable 
from different languages, or at the very least different language implemen¬ 
tations, without requiring multiple versions of the library for each target 
language or implementation. 


The System Object Model 

The System Object Model (SOM) was designed to provide a state-of-the-art 
object model that addresses the two problems introduced by object-oriented 
programming languages: release-to-release binary compatibility and inter¬ 
language object sharing. SOM provides separation of interface and imple¬ 
mentation through a language-independent object model, allowing the class 
client and implementation to be written in different languages. SOM is not 
a programming language, nor does it support one. Rather, it is intended to 
augment the support provided in existing programming languages. The real 
contribution of SOM is to provide a means of describing, packaging, and 
using objects through various languages so that binary compatibility and 
language independence can be achieved. 

SOM allows a new version of a class to be supplied without requiring 
recompilation of any unmodified client code. In general, making a change 
to a SOM class that does not require a source code change in a client, such 
as adding new methods, instance variables, or even additional base classes, 
does not require recompilation of that client. SOM also includes Distributed 
SOM (DSOM), allowing objects to be shared between processes, or even 
across networks, and is fully compliant with the Object Management Group’s 
(OMG) Common Object Request Broker Architecture (CORBA) standards. 

SOM supports a model similar to that of Smalltalk in that classes are 
not purely syntactic entities, as in C++, but are themselves objects. SOM 
class objects are created at run time as required by the client, and are used 
for creating and manipulating instances. Class objects support a variety of 
methods for creating and querying objects, such as determining the size of 
class instances, whether a method is supported by a given class or a given 
object is a member of that class. 

With the C++ model, as shown in Figure 1.1, all class information is 
statically compiled into the program binary, impeding RRBC. With the SOM 
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model, much of the class information is kept separate from the program 
binary and is accessed at run time through the SOM class object, as shown 
in panel 1 of Figure 1.3. When the implementation is recompiled with an 
updated version of the class, panel 2, the SOM class object will support that 
new implementation. However, because the client does not have static 
dependencies on the class structure, the updated implementation can be 
binary-compatible to the previous version, supporting the earlier view of the 
class expected by the existing client. This model allows changes to be made 
to the class implementation, such as changing the size of instances, in a way 
that will not require recompilation of the client program. 

As with most object-oriented systems, SOM objects are run-time enti¬ 
ties that support a specific interface and have an associated state and imple¬ 
mentation. This implementation is not accessible except through the SOM 
object. The SOM run time controls the layout and direct manipulation of 
class instances. All manipulation of SOM objects is performed through stan¬ 
dard procedure calls to the SOM API. By restricting the layout and access to 
objects, SOM defines and enforces a standard object model that allows 
objects to be shared across C++ implementations and between different pro¬ 
gramming languages, as shown in Figure 1.4. 

One of the ways SOM supports RRBC is by maintaining a list of all 
methods introduced by a class, called the release order for the class. The 
release order is used by clients to access methods in the method table for the 
class, and is the only dependency that a client has upon a corresponding 
class implementation. By keeping the order of methods in this list consis¬ 
tent, new methods can be added to a SOM class without forcing recompila¬ 
tion of client code. For C++, SOM also keeps track of the instance data for a 



FIGURE 1.3 Updating a SOM class definition. 
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FIGURE 1.4 SOM defines a standard object representation. 


class, and provides addressability to that data upon request through the 
class object at run time. This model both supports RRBC for C++ classes 
and allows classes to be shared between different C++ implementations. 

SOM Components 

The SOMObjects Developer Toolkit, which is used for developing SOM appli¬ 
cations, consists of several components: the SOM compiler, the SOM run¬ 
time library, SOM frameworks and class libraries, and the Object Services. 

The SOM compiler interprets SOM class definitions, written in the 
CORBA standard language called the Interface Definition Language (IDL). 
IDL is a language-neutral means for describing object interfaces, allowing 
different compilers and even different programming languages, to manipu¬ 
late shared objects. The IDL definition describes the interface to, but not the 
implementation of, a SOM class. Among other things, the SOM compiler 
generates bindings for a given target language from the IDL description. 
Bindings are language-specific macros and procedures that allow a pro¬ 
grammer to interact with SOM through a simplified syntax that is more nat¬ 
ural for the particular language. 

The SOM run-time library supports the run-time creation and use of 
SOM objects. It provides a variety of classes, methods, and procedures that 
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support the interaction between class clients and implementations. The 
library can be used to manipulate SOM objects and classes through any lan¬ 
guage that supports external procedures and procedure pointers, and that 
can map the IDL types to its own type system. 

There are several frameworks and class libraries provided with the 
SOMObjects Toolkit, including: 

♦ Distributed SOM (DSOM): A framework that allows SOM objects to be 
created and shared across a network. 

♦ Interface Repository Framework: A CORBA-compliant framework that 
supports access to the interface repository, which is a database, 
optionally created by the SOM compiler, that contains information 
about a SOM class. 

♦ Emitter Framework: A framework that allows customized information 
to be created by the SOM compiler from an IDL specification. For 
example, the language bindings are created through SOM-supplied 
emitters. 

♦ Metaclass Framework: SOM class objects are instances of metaclasses. 
The metaclass framework allows you to customize the semantics of 
object instantiation and method invocation. 

♦ Event Management Framework: A framework that allows a single- 
threaded application to respond to multiple events in a single main 
loop. 

♦ Collection classes: Classes that provide a variety of commonly used con¬ 
tainer interfaces. 

The Object Services are new for SOMObjects 3.0. They implement 
a variety of the CORBA Common Object Services Specifications (OMG 
Document Number 95-3-31), including Concurrency, Events, Extemalization, 
Naming, LifeCycle, Object Identity, Persistence, and Transactions. 

Earlier versions of the SOMObjects Toolkit, prior to version 3.0, also 
included two other frameworks: 

♦ Persistence SOM: A framework that allows objects to be saved in a per¬ 
sistent data store so that they may exist beyond the lifetime of the pro¬ 
gram in which they were created. This framework has been replaced 
by the CORBA Persistence Object Service in SOMObjects 3.0. 

♦ Replication SOM: A framework that allows objects to be replicated and 
simultaneously updated across a network. This framework has been 
discontinued, without replacement, in SOMObjects 3.0. 


Defining SOM Classes 

Initially, programmers could define SOM classes only through IDL, using 
the SOM compiler to generate language bindings for a given programming 
language. Currently, the SOM compiler generates bindings for the C and 
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C++ languages. The C++ bindings, for example, allow SOM objects to be 
manipulated through C++ pointers to objects, using any C++ compiler. 
Again, SOM does not support a programming language, only an implemen¬ 
tation definition language. Other than creating the bindings files, which 
facilitate access to the SOM API, SOM does not provide any mechanism for 
creating class implementation or clients. 

The following program example shows the IDL definition for the class 
SOM class Hello, with the single method sayHello. 

1 #include <somobj.idl> 

2 

3 interface Hello : SOMObject 

5 void sayHelloO; 

6 }; 


The SOM compiler will generate usage bindings, implementation 
bindings, and an implementation template for the class. The usage bindings 
define the public interface to a SOM class, and are included by clients to 
create and manipulate objects of that class. The implementation bindings, 
included by the class implementor, define the class and include private 
information that is not part of the class interface. Both the implementation 
and usage bindings files are regenerated completely by the SOM compiler 
when the class is modified, and should not be updated directly. (They are 
also quite lengthy, so they will not be shown for the sake of brevity.) The 
implementation template contains procedure stubs for each method intro¬ 
duced or overridden by the class, and is updated incrementally by the SOM 
compiler when methods are added or a method signature is modified. The 
class implementor modifies the implementation template file to define the 
class behavior. 

As an example of the C++ bindings, the following shows the generated 
C++ implementation template for the SOM class Hello from the preced¬ 
ing IDL definition. Assuming that the IDL definition is contained in the file 
hello.idl, the SOM compiler will generate the usage and implementation 
bindings and the implementation template for the class Hello in the files 
hello.xh, hello.xih, and hello. cpp respectively. The implementation 
binding file for the class Hello is included at line 12 from the file hello. xih. 

The implementation template for the method sayHello is shown in lines 
14 through 18. The SOM_Scope and SOMLINK macros provide system- 
specific information for SOM. The first parameter to a SOM method is the 
target SOM object, from which the address of the instance data can be 
retrieved by calling the function classNameGetData, shown commented out at 
line 16. The second parameter is an environment parameter that is required 
for CORBA compliance. HelloMethodDebug is a macro that optionally dis¬ 
plays debugging information. 
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2 * This file was generated by the SOM Compiler and Emitter Framework. 

3 * Generated using: 

4 * SOM Emitter emitxtm.dll: 2.41 


7 #ifndef SOM_Module_hello_Source 

8 #define SOM_Module_hello_Source 

9 #endif 

10 #define Hello_Class_Source 

11 

12 #include "hello.xih" 

13 

14 SOM_Scope void SOMLINK sayHello(Hello ‘somSelf, Environment *ev) 

15 { 

16 /* HelloData *somThis = HelloGetData(somSelf); */ 

17 HelloMethodDebug("Hello”,"sayHello”); 

18 } 


Once the bindings and template files have been generated, the next 
step is to fill in the class implementation. In this example, we want the 
method sayHello to print the message “Hello world” (note that I have 
deleted some of the generated lines to simplify the example): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude "hello.xih" 

3 

4 SOM_Scope void SOMLINK sayHello(Hello ‘somSelf, Environment *ev) 

5 { 

6 /* HelloData ‘somThis = HelloGetData(somSelf); */ 

7 HelloMethodDebug!"Hello","sayHello"); 

9 cout « "Hello world" « endl; 

10 } 


Now that we have completed the class implementation, we will create 
a client program that uses the class Hello, shown next. With the C++ bind¬ 
ings, SOM objects are declared and manipulated as pointers to the given 
class. The new operator is used to create class instances. The first time an 
object of any class is created, the SOM run-time environment will be ini¬ 
tialized implicitly. And the first time an instance of a given class is created, 
the associated class object will be created, along with any parent class 
objects. 

In the following code example then, line 7 in the function main will ini¬ 
tialize the SOM run-time environment, create a class object Hello, and allo¬ 
cate storage for an instance of the class Hello, which will be assigned to the 
variable obj. Line 8 invokes the method sayHello on the object obj, while 
line 9 deallocates the storage for the object. This program and the class 
client can be compiled and run with any C++ compiler. In addition, differ- 
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ent C++ compilers can be used to compile the client program and the class 
implementation: SOM’s language-neutral object model enables this separa¬ 
tion of interface and implementation. There is much more to the C++ bind¬ 
ings than is shown here, but you should have a feel for how SOM classes are 
defined, implemented, and used through the C++ bindings. 

Note that the implementation for the method sayHello is a simple 
function, whereas the method is invoked using a standard method call. As 
part of the separation of interface and implementation, the usage bindings 
convert the client method invocation to the target implementation code 
through the SOM API. This conversion will be discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 6 Inside DirectToSOM C++. 

1 #include "hello.xh" 

2 

3 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

4 { 

5 Hello *obj; 

6 

7 obj = new Hello; 

8 obj->sayHello(somGetGlobalEnvironment()); 

9 delete obj; 

10 return(0); 

11 } 


DirectToSOM C++ 

The capability to generate C++ bindings from an IDL description enables you 
to create and manipulate SOM objects with any, or multiple, C++ compilers, 
gaining the advantages of the binary compatibility support provided by 
SOM. In addition, those objects can be shared across different C++ imple¬ 
mentations or even with different languages such as Smalltalk. However, in 
using the C++ bindings, you are limited to a subset of the C++ language, mak¬ 
ing migration of existing C++ applications more difficult, and you must 
use two languages (IDL and C++) to define and manipulate objects. With the 
advent of DirectToSOM C++ compilers, C++ programmers can now define 
SOM classes through the C++ programming language directly. 

DirectToSOM (DTS) C++ compilers support and enforce both the C++ 
and the SOM object models, allowing C++ programmers to take advantage of 
SOM through C++ language syntax and semantics so that the use of SOM is 
reasonably transparent and efficient. Instead of first describing SOM' classes 
in IDL, the DirectToSOM C++ compiler translates C++ syntax to SOM. You 
can then have the compiler generate IDL from your C++ declaration, or you 
may find that you don’t need to deal with IDL at all and can work exclusively 
in DirectToSOM C++. And, because you write C++ directly, you can use C++ 
features in your SOM classes that are available only with DirectToSOM C++, 
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features including templates, operators, constructors with parameters, 
default parameters, static members, public instance data, and more. 

A major inhibitor to RRBC with C++ is the fact that so much informa¬ 
tion about an object is statically compiled into client code, in particular the 
location of instance data and virtual function pointers. Data layout and 
method calling for a DirectToSOM C++ class are done using the SOM API, 
instead of the native C++ API. When you run a program defining a 
DirectToSOM C++ class, the compiler will create the corresponding SOM 
class object at run time and use it to create and manipulate the object. As a 
result, unlike a standard C++ object, much of the information about a SOM 
object and its class, such as the instance size, is not determined until run time 
when the class object is created. This enables class evolution without forcing 
recompilation of clients applications. 

A C++ class is made into a DirectToSOM C++ class by inheriting from 
the class SOMObject, which is defined in the header file <som.hh>. You 
can do this explicitly, as shown in the next example, or implicitly through 
compiler switches or pragmas that insert SOMObject as a base class. The 
access specifiers private, protected, and public are supported for SOM 
classes and enforced following the C++ rules, as are constructors and 
destructors and most other C++ constructs. 

The following example shows a complete DirectToSOM C++ class 
description (hello.hh), implementation (hello.cpp), and client (main.cpp) 
corresponding to the IDL and C++ bindings example shown earlier. How¬ 
ever, no IDL is necessary with DirectToSOM C+H—the compiler implicitly 
maps the class to the SOM object model. As with the language bindings, the 
first time an object of any class is created, the SOM run-time environment 
will implicitly be initialized (in this example, at line 5 of the function main 
in main.cpp). And the first time an instance of a given class is created, the 
associated class object will be created, along with any parent class objects. 

DirectToSOM C++ description of class Hello (hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

3 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

4 public: 

5 void sayHello(); 

6 } ; 

DirectToSOM C++ implementation of class Hello (hello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 


Continued 
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DirectToSOM C++ client of class Hello (tnain.cpp): 





Summary 

Figure 1.5 shows the various ways that a SOM class can be defined and 
used. The top panel shows the different mechanisms for describing SOM 



FIGURE 1.5 SOM usage model. 
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classes. An IDL description can be used by the SOM compiler to generate 
client and implementation bindings in supported languages, which are then 
used as input to a standard compiler to create client and implementation 
binaries. The SOM compiler can also generate DirectToSOM (DTS) C++ 
class definitions, which are used as input to a DirectToSOM C++ compiler 
to create client and implementation bindings. In addition, DirectToSOM 
compilers can produce IDL definitions from DirectToSOM class descrip¬ 
tions. Regardless of the mechanism used to define the class, as shown in the 
bottom panel, all SOM clients and implementations interact through the 
SOM run time. Note that a class client or implementation could be written 
using a language for which no language bindings or DirectToSOM support 
is available (‘other’ in the figure). SOM objects can be accessed from any 
language that supports external procedure calls and procedure pointers and 
that can map IDL types onto the native language types. Specialized emitters 
can be written using the emitter framework to make this easier. 

The C++ language suffers from an inability to support class library evo¬ 
lution or interlanguage object sharing. SOM provides a language-neutral 
object model with support for RRBC and distributed objects, and that is 
CORBA-compliant. You can implement, create, and use SOM objects from 
almost any language, but language bindings make that process much easier. 
For C++ programmers, most SOM development was initially done using the 
C++ bindings, which allow SOM objects to be manipulated without special 
compiler support. The disadvantages of this approach are restrictions in 
language support and the necessity to use two programming languages. The 
advent of DirectToSOM C++ compilers gives C++ programmers the power 
of SOM through programming directly in C++, thereby providing RRBC 
and interlanguage object-sharing support for the C++ language. 

Programming with DirectToSOM C++describes how to develop applica¬ 
tions using DirectToSOM C++, including the various pragmas and compiler 
options available, and DirectToSOM C++ programming considerations, and 
an explanation of how the C++ object model is mapped to the SOM object 
model. In addition, it describes the RRBC support for DirectToSOM C++ in 
detail, along with how you can use DirectToSOM C++ to implement classes 
whose instances objects can be shared across a network using DSOM and 
with other languages such as Smalltalk. The book also provides a brief dis¬ 
cussion of several of the CORBA object services. Throughout the book, pro¬ 
gramming examples support and emphasize the discussion. Source code for 
all the examples is available on the diskette that accompanies this book. 




CHAPTER 



DirectToSOM C++ 
Overview 


This chapter covers some basic concepts and provides working examples 
that will help you get started more effectively with DirectToSOM C++. 


Defining DirectToSOM C++ Classes 

DirectToSOM C++ classes are distinct from native C++ classes. A class is a 
DirectToSOM class if it inherits from the predefined DirectToSOM class 
SOMObject, defined in the header file <som.hh>. This can be achieved in a 
variety of ways: 

♦ #pragma SOMAsDefault(onlofflpop) can be used to instruct the 
compiler to implicitly insert SOMObject as the base class for all non¬ 
local classes while on is in effect. For example, in example below, class 
a is a DirectToSOM class, while class b is a native C++ class (pop 
returns to the mode before the most recent SOMAsDefault pragma 
occurrence). The SOMAsDefault pragma also implicitly includes the 
header file <som.hh> if it has not already been included. 
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♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

class B { 
int b; 

); 

♦ A command line switch can implicitly insert #pragma SOMAs- 
Default(on) at beginning of the file. For example, with VisualAge C++ 
for OS/2 or Windows, this switch is /Ga. 

♦ You can use explicit inheritance from SOMObject or another Direct- 
ToSOM class. For example, all three classes a, b, and c here are Direct- 
ToSOM classes. 

class A : public SOMObject { 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class B { 
int b; 

}; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 
class C: private B { 


Defining a DirectToSOM class using the SOMAsDefault pragma is 
known as implicit or transparent mode, whereas defining a DirectToSOM 
class by inheriting from another DirectToSOM class (including SOM¬ 
Object) is known as explicit mode. Details of how to use the pragma and 
command line switch will be discussed in Chapter 4, Using DirectToSOM 
C++. Note that DirectToSOM classes cannot be declared at block scope; they 
can only be declared at file scope, or nested within a file scope class. 

Using DirectToSOM C++ Classes 

Once you have defined a DirectToSOM class, what can you do with it? You 
can create SOM objects statically or dynamically, as simple objects, arrays, 
or as embedded members of other classes, or anywhere else that the dec¬ 
laration of a C++ object is valid. Here are some simple examples (the 
SOMDefine pragma will be discussed shortly). 
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Using DirectToSOM C++ (samples.cpp): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 //SOM class 

4 class OuterSom : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 


7 private: 

8 class InnerCPP { 

9 // pointer to SOM object in nested 

10 OuterSom *ptr; 

11 }; 

12 }; 


14 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

15 

16 // SOM class 

17 class Outer2Som { 

18 public: 

19 // embedded SOM member in SOM class 

20 OuterSom somobj; 

21 private: 

22 // embedded SOM class 

23 class Inner2Som { 

24 int i; 

25 ) somobj2; 

26 }; 

27 

28 #pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

29 

30 // native class 

31 class Outer3Cpp { 

32 public: 

33 // embedded SOM member in native class 

34 Outer2Som somobj; 

35 }; 

36 

37 #pragma SOMDefine(OuterSom) 

38 #pragma SOMDefine(Outer2Som) 

39 #pragma SOMDefine(Outer2Som::Inner2Som) 

40 

41 // array of SOM classes 

42 OuterSom array_of_som[100]; 

43 

44 int main(void) 

45 { 

46 // automatic SOM class instance 

47 Outer2Som outer2_obj; 

49 0uter3Cpp *ptr = new Outer3Cpp; 

50 ptr->somobj.somobj.i = 10; 

51 




dynamic SOM class instance 


Continued 
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53 OuterSom *ptr2 = new OuterSom; 

54 ptr2->i = 10; 

55 

56 // pointer to SOM class member 

57 int (OuterSom::*pm); 

58 pm = ScOuterSom: :i; 

59 (ptr2->*pm) = 15; 

60 } 


Most of the C++ rules and syntax apply to DirectToSOM classes and 
objects, with some restrictions. Because the size of a SOM object is not 
known until run time, compile-time constant expressions such as sizeof are 
treated as run-time constant expressions. Such operators can still be used 
with SOM objects, but not in contexts that require compile-time evaluation. 
Such restrictions are discussed in Chapter 5, Programming Considerations. 

A DirectToSOM C++ class has a SOM release order that by default will 
contain all member functions and static data members introduced by the 
class, including those with private and protected access, in the order of dec¬ 
laration. In general, virtual function overrides do not appear in this list, but 
will appear in the release order for the introducing class. Using the default, 
you must add any new member functions or static data members at the end 
of the class. Instead of relying on declaration order, you can instead use a 
pragma to specify the release order, in which case you can add new release 
order elements anywhere in the class, but you must add their names to the 
end of the list. 

C++ instance data members in a DirectToSOM class are regrouped 
into contiguous chunks according to access, in the order of declaration 
within the class. This regrouping gives efficient access to data members 
from client code, while enabling RRBC. The location of each chunk is deter¬ 
mined at run time through the SOM API. If the declaration order of public 
and protected data within a class is not changed, and new members are 
added after any preexisting members of the same access, this scheme allows 
new data members to be added without requiring recompilation of any code 
outside the class. 

All DirectToSOM C++ class function and data members access is per¬ 
formed through the SOM API, rather than the statically defined compiler 
constructs used by standard C++. This provides for both RRBC and an 
implementation-independent object model. The release order and instance 
data regrouping is covered in more detail in Chapters 3 and 6, Release-to- 
Release Binary Compatibility and Inside DirectToSOM C++. 


Basic Concepts 

This section discusses some basic concepts that are important to under¬ 
stand when working with DirectToSOM C++. 
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Inheritance 

SOM does not support an inheritance tree containing anything other than 
SOM classes. For DirectToSOM C++, this implies that a class hierarchy 
must contain all SOM or all native C++ classes; a mixed hierarchy is not 
supported. SOM also does not permit multiple subobjects of the same type 
within an inheritance tree. The corresponding DirectToSOM rule is that a 
class may appear multiple times within a hierarchy only as a virtual base. In 
other words, only a single occurrence of each nonvirtual base class is 
allowed within a SOM hierarchy. The compiler will issue a warning for each 
multiple occurrence of a nonvirtual base class in a SOM class hierarchy. 
SOMObject is a special case, as it is implicitly treated as a virtual base. To 
illustrate these restrictions, the following shows various combinations of 
valid and invalid class hierarchies: 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Soml : public SOMObject { 



lierarchy: 


Continued 
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37 // Som2 virtual in all bases 

38 class Som7 : protected Som4, 

39 virtual public Som2 { 

40 }; 


SOM Class Data Structures 

For each SOM class implementation, the DirectToSOM C++ compiler must 
generate several data structures and export three symbols for use by the 
SOM run time. The exported symbols are <class>ClassData, <class>C- 
ClassData, and <class>NewClass. (The meaning and use of these symbols 
will be explained in detail in Chapter 6 Inside DirectToSOM C++.) But the 
compiler should generate these structures and symbol exports only once per 
class implementation, otherwise there would be wasted storage and possi¬ 
ble duplicate declaration problems. This is certainly a sensible rule; the 
problem is determining when to generate the structures. In other words, 
how does the compiler determine, when parsing a SOM class definition, 
whether the implementation or the client code is being compiled? 

For classes that have at least one out-of-line function, the implementa¬ 
tion is defined as the file where the definition of the first nonstatic out-of- 
line member function is defined. The compiler generates the SOM class 
data structures and symbol exports as part of compiling this file. This 
ensures that the class data structures are only defined once for that class 
implementation. In the following example, the SOM class data structures 
for class a will be generated with the file that contains the definition for the 
member function show. 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class A : public SOMObject { 

4 private: 

5 int i; 

6 public: 

7 A() { i = 0; } 

8 void show(); 

9 void set_i(int newvalue) { i = newvalue; } 

10 int get_i() { return i; } 

11 } ; 


However, for classes that have all inline or no member functions, there 
is no way for the compiler to determine where to generate the structures. In 
such cases, you must explicitly indicate where the structures should be gen¬ 
erated using the SOMDefine pragma, which is why the SOMDefine prag¬ 
mas are used in the earlier example. Without them, the compiler would not 
generate the SOM class data structures for classes Outersom, Outer2Som, 
and Outer2Som: :inner2Som. This would result in link errors due to unre¬ 
solved implicit references to these structures in the function main. (See 
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Chapter 4 Using DirectToSOM C++ for details about the syntax and use of 
this pragma.) 

The compiler will generate the SOM class data structure and symbol 
exports each time it encounters this pragma for a given class. It is therefore 
not a good idea to include the pragma with the class definition, but in a sep¬ 
arate file. Otherwise, the compiler will generate the structures each time the 
header file is parsed, resulting in wasted storage and possible duplicate def¬ 
inition link errors. 

Although the preceding discussion may seem somewhat irrelevant, it 
is important to understand how DirectToSOM C++ classes are defined. 
Duplicate definitions or no definitions for the SOM class data structures are 
the most common, and typically among the first, programming problems 
encountered when using DirectToSOM C++. 


Linking 

As part of creating the SOM class data structures, the address of each func¬ 
tion and static data member in the class is supplied to SOM by the 
DirectToSOM C++ compiler. This implies that all function and static data 
members must be defined by link time because there are external references 
to them. If you don’t supply definitions for all such members, unresolved 
reference errors will occur at link time. This is different from native C++, 
where you don’t need to define a member unless it is explicitly referenced in 
the program. If you simply turn SOM mode on for a given class, and attempt 
to create a library, you may discover that some methods are missing imple¬ 
mentations that would not have mattered in native C++. 

Default Constructor 

You should always supply a default constructor for a DirectToSOM class. 
While you may not use this constructor explicitly in your application, many 
of the SOM frameworks, such as DSOM, require that one be present. In 
addition, SOM programs written using other languages typically depend 
upon a default constructor being available. If you are working strictly 
within DirectToSOM C++, and not using any of the frameworks, then tech¬ 
nically you don’t need to supply it. However, it’s best to get in the habit to 
avoid bugs later on. While the SOM RRBC support makes it easy to add one 
if needed, run-time errors caused by a missing default constructor can 
sometimes be difficult to track down. 

Header Files 

As you have probably noticed, the DirectToSOM C++ header files used so far 
all have a file extension of .hh. You should always put DirectToSOM C++ 
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classes in a file with an .hh extension. This is not simply a convention; it is 
required for IDL generation. 

Also, with regard to header files, you cannot mix the C++ bindings .xh 
header files with the DirectToSOM C++ .hh header files in a single compila¬ 
tion unit. The reason is that each provides different definitions of classes 
such as SOMObject. Note that although you can mix programs compiled 
with these different headers at run time and share SOM objects between 
them, you cannot mix them at compile time. 

Name Mangling 

SOM is case-insensitive, so all names presented to it must be unique with¬ 
out respect to case; in particular, class names cannot differ only by case. In 
order to ensure that unique DirectToSOM C++ names are also unique in 
SOM, class and member names are subject to a case-insensitive conversion: 

♦ Uppercase letters are converted to the lowercase equivalent, 
prepended by lowercase z. 

♦ z_ is used to mean lowercase z. 

Thus, Hello becomes zhello and ZebraClassZz becomes zzebraz- 
classzzz_. 

This converted name is know as the SOM name, as opposed to the C++ 
name. For example, zhello is the default SOM name for the C++ class 
named Hello. Name mangling will be discussed in more detail in Chapters 
6 and 7 Inside DirectToSOM C++ and IDL Generation, but as you start work¬ 
ing with DirectToSOM, you will probably notice this mangling taking place. 

SOMObject Methods 

The SOMObject base class from which all DirectToSOM C++ classes derive 
defines 10 special methods to which certain C++ methods are mapped. This 
mapping will be discussed in more detail throughout the book, specifically 
in Chapter 6 Inside DirectToSOM C++. But it is worth knowing that this 
mapping is taking place, particularly because the mapped C++ methods are 
considered overrides of the SOMObject methods, rather than newly intro¬ 
duced methods in the class. For a given class x, C++ methods, if supplied, 
are mapped to the 10 special SOM object methods as follows: 

x () somDefaultlnit 

~x () somDestruct 

x (x&) somDefaultCopylnit 

x(x const &) somDefaultConstCopylnit 

x(x volatile &) somDefaultVCopylnit 

X(X const volatile &) somDefaultConstVCopylnit 
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operator = ( x& ) somDefault Assign 

operator= (X const &) somDefaultConstAssign 

operator=(x volatile &) somDefaultVAssign 

operator= (X const volatile &) somDefaultConstVAssign 


Metaclasses 


SOM supports a model similar to that of Smalltalk in that classes are not 
purely syntactic entities, as in C++, but are themselves objects. SOM class 
objects are created at run time as required by the client, and are used for 
creating and manipulating instances. Class objects support a variety of 
methods for creating and querying objects, such as determining the size of 
class instances, whether a method is supported by a given class, and 
whether a given object is a member of that class. 

Figure 2.1 illustrates this model. As shown at the top of the figure, a 
native C++ class is a syntactic entity whose definition is compiled into the pro¬ 
gram object. A native C++ class has no representation outside of the source 
code that defines it. With the SOM model, however, as shown at the bottom of 
the figure, a SOM class is also an object that exists at run time. Each SOM 
class object is an instance of a special class, called a metaclass, which by 
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FIGURE 2.1 SOM class object. 
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default is the class SOMClass. In the same way that a class defines the behav¬ 
ior of its instances, a metaclass defines the behavior of its instance, which are 
class objects. For example, the class a may define the method foo, in which 
case foo can be invoked against all instance of a. Class object methods typi¬ 
cally deal with the creation and destruction of class objects. For example, 
SOMClass defines methods such as somNew. Since the class object a is an 
instance of the class SOMClass, the method somNew may be invoked 
against that class object in order to create a new instance of a. 

If this is the first time you have been exposed to the concept of a meta¬ 
class, it may seem a little strange at first compared to native C++. But it’s not 
that complicated a concept—it’s really just a difference in how things are 
done in the model (although the metaclass concept is much more flexible 
than the native C++ model). For example, with native C++, you can create 
instances by invoking the new operator, which is applied to a class name. 
With SOM, the corresponding operation is to invoke the method somNew 
against the appropriate class object. When working with SOM you do not 
need to deal with metaclasses very often, but it helps to understand the 
concept. 


Setup 


Before you can use DirectToSOM C++, you must first install the SOMObjects 
Developer Toolkit on your system, according to the instructions that come 
with the Toolkit documentation. DirectToSOM C++ depends upon several 
header files that are included from the header file <som.hh>. This file is 
shipped in the include directory for the Toolkit, but the other files are not, so 
you may need to generate them if this is the first time that you are using 
DirectToSOM C++. In OS/2 or Windows, you can generate the DirectToSOM 
C++ header files for all the shipped IDL files by running the toolkit com¬ 
mand somhh, or by issuing the following command in the Toolkit include 
directory: 

sc -shh -qmnoqualifytypes -musexhpass *.idl 

This invokes the SOM compiler, which compiles the IDL files and emits the 
corresponding DirectToSOM C++ files (as requested by the -shh parame¬ 
ter). IDL and the SOM compiler will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 
7, IDL Generation. 

The preceding command will create DirectToSOM C++ files for all the 
frameworks included with SOM, and may take several minutes. Alterna¬ 
tively, you can generate just the files necessary for basic DirectToSOM C++ 
development, which are <somobj.hh>, <somcls.hh>, and <somcm.hh>. 
These can be generated from the supplied corresponding IDL files using the 
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sc command, specifying the individual file names. (You must run this com¬ 
mand from the Toolkit include directory.) For example: 

sc -shh -qmnoqualifytypes somobj.idl 

Once you have the SOM Toolkit installed and the header files set up, 
you should be able to compile and run the simple DirectToSOM C++ exam¬ 
ple shown next. Make sure that the Toolkit header files can be found in the 
include path for the compiler ahead of any other header files, including the 
compiler library header files. With VisualAge C++ for OS/2 or Windows, you 
would compile the program with the following command: 

icc main.cpp hello.cpp -I%SOMBASE%\include 

Alternatively, you could set the INCLUDE environment variable to specify 
the Toolkit header file directory. 

By default, the VisualAge C++ compilers for OS/2 and Windows link 
any programs containing DirectToSOM C++ classes with the somtk.lib 
library. If you are using another system, you may or may not need to link 
this library explicitly. See your compiler documentation for details. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (helloXhello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

4 public: 

5 void sayHellod; 

6 ); 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello\hello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout << "Hello world" << endl; 

7 } 

Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello\main.cpp): 

1 #include "hello.hh" 



6 Hello obj; 

8 

9 } 


obj.sayHellc 
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A Complete Example 

To give you a feel for the flexibility of DirectToSOM C++, the following com¬ 
plete example shows a program that implements and manipulates a mes¬ 
sage queue. This example will be extended and used in a variety of contexts 
throughout the book. 

The program builds and maintains lists of messages, or message 
queues. A message queue is described by the SOM class MessageQueue, 
which is defined in the header file mqueue.hh. MessageQueue is a 
DirectToSOM C++ class through explicit inheritance from SOMObject. 
(The _declspec specifier at line 12 is required for Windows to import data 
from a DLL. This will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 5, 
Programming Considerations, in the section SOM DLLs.) Each message 
queue has a character string name (data member name), and supports meth¬ 
ods to send messages to and receive messages from the queue, clear the 
queue, and dump the contents of the queue. The MessageQueue class has 
two constructors, a default constructor that accepts no arguments, and one 
that accepts a character string for the queue name. (The default constructor 
is not used in this program, but is supplied for SOM, as discussed earlier.) 

The nested native C++ class MessageQueue: :Mqueue, line 16, is used to 
maintain a last in, first out (LIFO) linked list of message queue contents. This 
class has two data members, one to point to the next element in the list 
(next), and the other to hold the message text (message). A Message- 
Queue :: Mqueue object can only be constructed by supplying the message text 
for that element. 

The native C++ class MessageQueueManager in file mqmgr.h is used to 
manage a list of message queues. It maintains the message queues through 
an array of pointers to message queues (data member mqueues), and sup¬ 
ports methods to retrieve a message queue either by name or by number. 
Retrieval by number allows an application to iterate through the message 
queue list. Note that MessageQueueManager is a native C++ class that 
declares an array of SOM objects as a data member. Figure 2.2 illustrates 
how the various classes in the message queue program are related. 

The implementation for the classes MessageQueue: :Mqueue and 
MessageQueue is shown in mqueue . cpp. The constructor for MessageQueue: : 
Mqueue at line 5 creates a new message queue element by allocating storage 
for the supplied string parameter and copying the value in. The destructor 
for that class at line 13 deletes the allocated message storage and recursively 
deletes all elements in the chain of messages. 

The nondefault constructor for MessageQueue at line 26 allocate:; stor¬ 
age for the message queue name and initializes the other data members. 
The destructor at line 34 deletes the allocated queue name storage and the 
message queue itself by invoking the MessageQueue: :Clear method, which 
is shown at line 81. The Send method at line 41 appends a new message 
queue element to the end of the message queue, while the Receive method 
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MessageQueueManager 



FIGURE 2.2 Message queue data structure diagram. 

at line 55 removes and returns the first message in the queue. The Dump 
method at line 71 displays the message queue contents to standard output, 
while the clear method clears the message queue contents. 

The implementation for the class MessageQueueManager is shown in 
mqmgr. cpp. The constructor, at line 4, initializes each message queue pointer 
in the array mqueues to NULL, while the destructor, at line 10, deletes each 
message queue element. The method GetMessageQueue (char *) at line 17 
searches for a message queue with the requested name. If a matching queue 
is found, that queue is returned. Otherwise, if there is space, a new Message 
Queue is created, stored in the array, and returned. The method GetMessage 
Queue (int) at line 35 returns a message queue by its ordinal position in the 
array. This method is supplied to allow a client to iterate through the exist¬ 
ing message queues. 

tstmq. cpp is a driver program that uses the message queue. The main 
program consists mainly of a loop, from lines 10 through 65. When the pro¬ 
gram is run, the user is prompted to enter a choice and, optionally, a mes¬ 
sage queue name and a message. The program loops continuously until the 
user chooses to exit. 

Note the call to SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment at line 7. _SOMEnv, to 

which the result is assigned, is a compiler-generated variable that is implicitly 
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passed to all SOM methods, for error handling purposes. Line 7 allocates stor¬ 
age for and initializes this structure, while line 66 deallocates this structure. 
_SOMEnv will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 5, Programming 
Considerations, in the section Environment Parameter and Error Handling. 

At line 8, a MessageQueueManager object, mqlist, is declared. This 
object is used throughout the program, such as at line 23, to retrieve a 
MessageQueue pointer. Each time a request for a particular message queue 
is made by queue name, the MessageQueueManager: :GetMessageQueue 
(char *) method is invoked to retrieved a pointer to the message queue. 
This will return an existing message queue, a newly created one, or NULL if 
a new message queue could not be created. At line 43, the MessageQueue 
Manager: :GetMessageQueue (int) method is used to iterate through the 
message queues and display their names. 

And that’s it for the program itself. As you can see, you can write 
DirectToSOM C++ programs with very little specialized SOM code. Most of 
this example consists of just straight C++ and standard library calls. If you 
use some of the more advanced features of SOM, such as Distributed SOM, 
you will need to specify a little more SOM-specific information, but this is 
typically restricted to the class definition. The implementation and client 
usually don’t require much, if any, special code. 

The makefiles for OS/2 and Windows are shown on page 34 following 
the source code. The mqueue.cpp file is compiled into the mqueue.dll 
library, while the tstmq. cpp and mqmgr. cpp files are compiled together into 
the tstmq.exe program. The SOM compiler sc command is used to gener¬ 
ate the mqueue. def file from the mqueue. idl file. This latter file contains the 
IDL definition for the class, which is generated by the DirectToSOM com¬ 
piler by compiling the mqueue. hh file. See Chapter 5, Programming Con¬ 
siderations, the section SOM DLLs for further details about how SOM DLLs 
are created, and Chapter 7, IDL Generation for more information about gen¬ 
erating IDL from a DirectToSOM class definition. 


Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue 
(file mqueue\mqueue.hh): 

1 ttifndef MQUEUE_H 

2 #define MQUEUE_H 

3 

4 #include <som.hh> 

5 

6 #define SUCCESS 0 

7 #define FAIL 1 

8 #def ine MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN 20 

9 #define MAX_MESSAGE_LEN 256 
10 

11 #ifdef WINCLIENT 

12 _declspec(dllimport) 

13 #endif 
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14 class MessageQueue : public SOMObject { 

15 // keeps a linked list of message entries 

16 struct Mqueue { 

17 Mqueue ‘next; 

18 char‘ message; 

19 Mqueue(char *); 

2 0 -Mqueue(); 

21 }; 

22 // pointers to first and last elems in queue 

23 Mqueue *mq, ‘last; 

24 public: 

25 // queue name 

26 char ‘name; 

27 

2 8 MessageQueue(); 

29 // construct with queue name 

30 MessageQueue(char ‘name); 

31 -MessageQueue(); 

32 

33 // clear/delete all messages from the queue 

34 virtual void Clear!); 

35 // send a message to the queue 

36 virtual int Send(char *msg); 

37 // receive/delete a message in LIFO 

38 virtual int Receive(char *msg); 

39 // dump the queue contents 

40 virtual void DumpO; 

42 

43 #endif 

Definition of Native C++ Class MessageQueueManager 
(file mqueue\mqmgr.h): 

1 ((include “mqueue.hh" 

2 

3 #ifndef MQSERVER_H 

4 ((define MQSERVER_H 

5 

6 ((define MAX_QUEUES 20 

7 

8 class MessageQueueManager { 

9 // list of message queues 

10 MessageQueue ‘mqueues[MAX_QUEUES]; 

11 public: 

12 MessageQueueManager(); 

13 -MessageQueueManager(); 

14 // retrieve queue by name 

15 MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(char *); 

16 // retrieve queue by number 

17 MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(int); 

18 }; 

19 

20 (tendif 
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Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue 
(file mqueue\mqueue.cpp): 


1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include "mqueue.hh" 

5 MessageQueue::Mqueue::Mqueue(char ‘elemMessage) 

6 { 

7 next = NULL; 

8 message = new char[strlen(elemMessage) + 1]; 

9 assert(message != NULL); 

10 strcpy(message, elemMessage); 

11 ) 

12 

13 MessageQueue::Mqueue::-Mqueue() 

15 delete message; 

16 if (next) 

17 delete next; 

18 } 

19 

20 MessageQueue::MessageQueue() 

22 name = NULL; 

23 last = mq = NULL; 

25 

26 MessageQueue::MessageQueue(char *qname) 

27 { 

28 last = mq = NULL; 

29 name = new char[strlen(qname) + 1]; 

30 assertlname != NULL); 

31 strcpy(name, qname); 

32 ) 


34 MessageQueue::-MessageQueue() 

35 { 

36 Clear!); 

37 if (name) 

38 delete name; 

39 } 

40 

41 int MessageQueue::Send(char ‘message) 

42 { 

43 Mqueue *elem; 

44 if (! (elem = new Mqueue(message))) 

45 return FAIL; 

46 if (mq == NULL) { 

47 mq = last = elem; 

48 } else { 

49 last->next = elem; 

50 last = elem; 

51 } 
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87 } 

Implementation of Native C++ Class MessageQueueManager 
(file mqueue\mqmgr.cpp): 



10 MessageQueueManager::-MessageQueueManager 

11 { 

12 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) 

13 if (mqueues[i]) 


Continued 
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MessageQueue Driver Program (file mqueueXtstmq.cpp): 
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OS/2 Makefile (file mqueue\makefile.os2): 

2 # Makefile for OS/2 


Continued 
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5 all: mqueue.def mqueue.dll tstmq.exe 

6 

7 # imblib creates mqueue.lib 

8 mqueue.dll: mqueue.hh mqueue.cpp 

9 icc /Ti+ /Ge- /B“/NOE" mqueue.cpp mqueue.def 

10 implib mqueue.lib mqueue.dll 

11 

12 tstmq.exe: tstmq.cpp mqmgr.cpp 

13 icc /Ti+ tstmq.cpp mqmgr.cpp mqueue.lib 

15 # icc creates mqueue.idl 

16 # sc creates mqueue.def 

17 mqueue.def: mqueue.hh 

19 sc -sdef mqueue.idl 

Windows Makefile (file mqueue\makefile.win): 


2 # Makefile for Windows 


5 all: mqueue.def mqueue.dll tstmq.exe 

6 

7 # ilib creates mqueue.lib file 

8 mqueue.dll: mqueue.hh mqueue.cpp 

9 icc /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE“ mqueue.cpp mqueue.def 

10 ilib /geni mqueue.def 

11 

12 tstmq.exe: tstmq.cpp mqueue.hh mqmgr.cpp 

13 icc /Ti+ -DWINCLIENT \ 

14 tstmq.cpp mqmgr.cpp mqueue.lib 

15 

16 # icc creates mqueue.idl file 

17 # sc creates mqueue.def file 

18 mqueue.def: mqueue.hh 

19 icc mqueue.hh 

20 $(SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sdef mqueue.idl 






CHAPTER 



Release-to-Release 
Binary Compatibility 


This chapter describes the release-to-release binary compatibility (RRBC) 
capability provided by DirectToSOM C++, detailing the supported and 
unsupported changes for updating class implementations in a binary com¬ 
patible way. 


Supporting RRBC 

One of the major underpinnings of the SOM support for RRBC is the con¬ 
cept of a release order. Every class has a release order, which defines the 
order in which member functions and static data members introduced by 
the class are released from that class. SOM maintains binary compatibility 
by assigning each member function and static data member a specific loca¬ 
tion in the release order list; clients locate these members by their position 
within the releaser order list. As long as the order remains invariant, RRBC 
is maintained. 

The release order maps to a table exported by the class implementa¬ 
tion called the <className>ClassData structure; member functions and 
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static data members introduced by the class are accessed by clients through 
their release order slot in the exported table. In order to maintain RRBC for 
a class, the release order must remain invariant, with the exception that new 
members can be added to the end of the release order list. By default, the 
release order for a class is assumed to be the order in which these members 
appear within the class definition. New members must be added after all 
existing ones in order to maintain RRBC. You can also explicitly supply 
the release order through the SOMReleaseOrder pragma, and can then 
add members anywhere in the class and simply add the name to the end of 
release order list. 

For example, the corresponding release orders for the two classes 
shown in the programming example at the bottom of this page are: 

release order for A: release order for B: 

1: a2 1:f2 () 

2: fool) 2: fl( : ). 

3:bar() 3:f2(int) 

4:bar(int) 4:b2 

A client accessing foot) introduced in class A will use slot 2 in the 
AClassData structure, while a client accessing f 2 (int) introduced in class b 
will use slot 3 in the BClassData structure (this is all handled implicitly by 
the DirectToSOM compiler). For class a, any new release order members 
must be defined in the class after all others; that is, after bar (int). For class 
b, new members can be defined anywhere in class, and the name simply 
added to the end of the SOMReleaseOrder pragma list. Note that you can¬ 
not reorder the release order or delete a member from it, because clients are 
dependent upon the released ordering. 

Release Order (rol.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 


5 class A { 



10 int a3; 
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18 class B { 

19 int bl; 

20 static int b2; 

21 void £1(); 

22 public; 

23 int b3; 

24 int b4; 

25 virtual void f2(); 

26 virtual void £2(int); 

27 private: 

28 int b5; 

29 #pragma SOMReleaseOrder(f2(), fl, £2(int), b2) 

30 }; 


The <className>ClassData slots don’t contain direct function point¬ 
ers to the target members: rather, they are pointers to thunks, which are 
small pieces of code created and updated by the SOM run-time. The thunk 
contains code to invoke the target method. When the SOM run-time con¬ 
structs a class object, it defines a corresponding method table for that 
class, which it uses to look up the address of a target method from the 
thunk. 

The class object and method table are constructed using information 
provided by the class implementation, such as the names of parent classes 
and introduced methods. When a method is invoked against a particular 
object, the thunk in the ClassData table for the introducing class is called, 
which in turn determines the appropriate method to call using the class 
method table, which can be accessed from the class instance. More on 
thunks in Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++. 

The release order for a class will contain all static data members and 
function members that were introduced by the class. For most member 
types, a declaration in a class constitutes an introduction in that class. 
However, for virtual function members, the introducing class is the first 
base class to declare that member. As an example, consider the class c 
shown in the programming example on page 38, which inherits from class a 
preceding. 

The release order for class c is: 

1: foo() 

2 : foo2() 

This is because the methods bar ( ) and bar (int ) are virtual, so they are 
considered introduced by class a, whereas foo () is a nonvirtual override in 
class c, and foo2 () is newly introduced. This model provides support for 
polymorphism: when the method bar () is invoked against an instance of 
class c, slot 3 in the AClassData structure is used, and the thunk uses the 
method table for class c to look up and invoke the appropriate method 

C: :bar() . 
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Overriding Base Class Methods (ro2.hh): 

1 #include "rol.hh" 

3 class C : public A { 

4 int cl; 

5 void foo(); 

6 void foo2(); 

7 public: 

9 void bar(); 

10 void bar(int); 

11 } ; 


In addition to the release order, nonstatic data members declared in 
each class are reordered into chunks by access—first public, then protected, 
and then private. When accessing such data members, the DirectToSOM 
compiler retrieves the chunk address for the particular access type at run 
time and locates the member by using its offset within the chunk. This allows 
each chunk to grow separately without affecting class clients or subclasses. 
(The private and protected data are actually allocated as a single contiguous 
chunk, protected first, then private. Implementation code obtains address¬ 
ability to the private data by an offset from the address of the protected data 
chunk.) 

For example, the data layout for an instance of classes a and c is as 
follows: 


instance data order for A: 

public from A : a3 

a4 

private from a : al 

a5 


instance data order for c: 

public from A: a3 

a4 

private from A: al 

a5 

public from c: c2 

private from c: cl 


As long as new data members are added at the end of their access group 
(after a4 in a and c2 in c for public, and after a5 in a and cl in c for private), 
data members can be added to the class without requiring recompilation of 
client code. As with the release order, removing a data member would break 
RRBC because clients are dependent upon certain data members being at a 
constant offset. 

Instances of DirectToSOM classes are implemented by the compiler as 
references to hidden instance structures. This approach allows a Direct¬ 
ToSOM instance to act like a standard class instance in most situations. 
For example, you can declare DirectToSOM instances with automatic or 
static storage duration, or allocate them dynamically, and declare them as 
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structure members of both DirectToSOM and native C++ classes. The 
restrictions of this implementation are discussed in Chapter 5, Program¬ 
ming Considerations. 


Supported Changes 

This section covers the types of changes that you can make to a DirectToSOM 
C++ class without breaking RRBC. The basic RRBC rule with DirectToSOM 
C++ is that if you make a change to an implementation that does not require 
a corresponding change in the client, then you don't need to recompile that 
client. 

You can add members to a class according to the following guidelines: 

♦ Nonstatic data members: You must add them after all existing data 
members of the same access level. For example, given classes A and c 
shown earlier, new data members must be added after a4 in A and c2 in 
c for public, members and after a5 in a and cl in c for private members. 
Note that private data members can be added anywhere if you will be 
recompiling the entire class implementation and any friends. The pre¬ 
ceding guideline allows you to recompile only the SOM class imple¬ 
mentation file (that is, the file where the SOM class data structures are 
generated) and any methods that depend upon the new data member. 

♦ Static data members: If you are using SOMReleaseOrder pragma, you 
can declare new members anywhere in the class and then add the 
name to the end of the release order list; otherwise, you must declare 
them after other static data and member functions. For example, with 
the classes a and b shown earlier, a new static data member could be 
added anywhere in class b and added to the end of the release order 
list, but it would have to be added after bar (int) in class A. 

♦ Nonvirtual function members: The same rules apply as for static data 
members. Note that if you add a member function that hides a nonvir¬ 
tual base class member, existing clients will continue to call the base 
class version until they are recompiled. 

♦ Virtual function members: The same rules apply as for static data mem¬ 
bers. If you override a virtual function defined in a base class, unquali¬ 
fied references to that function through a derived class object will call 
the new version, but qualified references, such as derived: : f (), will 
continue to refer to the base class version until the client is recompiled. 
Qualified references to the base class function, such as base: : f (), will 
always call the base class version. 

You can make the following changes to a class: 

♦ Promote member functions: You can promote a member function up 
the class hierarchy so that it is introduced in a base class. To achieve 
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this, you must use the SOMReleaseOrder pragma on the derived class 
side and preface that member function with an exclamation point to 
indicate that the slot should be reserved, but the method is now intro¬ 
duced in the parent class. Existing clients will continue to call using 
the derived class slot to get the method, which is why it must be 
reserved, while newly compiled clients will use the parent table slot; 
but in both cases, the base class method would be called. For example, 
you could promote the member foo2 () in class c to class A as shown 
next. The resulting release orders would be: 

Release order for a : Release order for c : 

1: a2 1: foo() 

2: food 2: A::foo2() migrated 

4: bar(int) 

5: foo2() 

Method Promotion (migrate.hh): 

1 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

3 class A { 

4 int al; 

5 static int a2; 

6 void foo() ; 

10 virtual void bar(); 

12 void foo2(); 

13 private: 

14 int a5; 

15 }; 

16 

17 class C : public A { 

18 int cl; 

19 void foo(); 

20 public: 

21 int c2; 

22 void bar(); 

23 void bar(int); 

24 #pragma SOMReleaseOrder(foo, !foo2) 

25 >; 

♦ Change a nonvirtual member function to virtual: When a member func¬ 
tion is changed from nonvirtual to virtual, any qualified or unqualified 
calls to that method will continue to call the same method in the same 
class as before. For any derived class that overrides that function 
member, calls with a derived class object will continue to call the base 
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class version as if it were still a nonvirtual function member, until 
that class is recompiled. As with member function promotion, the 
SOMReleaseOrder pragma must be used to reserve the slot in any 
derived class that overrides that member. 

For example, the method A: : foo () in the previous example could be 
changed to virtual as shown in the next programming example. The release 
order for a remains the same, but when c is recompiled, the release order 
for c becomes: 

l: foot) migrated 

2: A::foo2() migrated 

Note, however, that until the implementation for class c is recompiled, the 
member c: : f 00 () will not be treated as a virtual function. In other words, 
the method call ( (A *) &c) ->foo () for object c of type c will continue to 
invoke A: : f 00 () until the implementation of class c is recompiled, at which 
point such calls will invoke the C: :foo() version. As with the migration 
of foo2 () , client code will continue to use the CClassData structure to 
invoke the method until the client is recompiled, in which case the slot in 
AClassData will be used. 


Making a Member Function Virtual (makevirt.hh): 

1 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

2' 

3 class A { 

4 int al; 

5 static int a2; 

6 virtual void foo(); 

9 int a4; 

10 virtual void bar(); 

11 virtual void bar(int); 

12 void foo2 () ; 

13 private: 

14 int a5; 

15 }; 

17 class C : public A { 

18 int cl; 

19 void food; 

20 public: 

21 int c2; 

22 void bar(); 

23 void bar(int); 

24 ttpragma SOMReleaseOrder(!foo, !foo2) 

25 }; 
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♦ Reorder member functions: Member functions can be reordered within 
the class provided that the release order for the class remains invari¬ 
ant. This can only be accomplished using the SOMReleaseOrder 
pragma to keep the release order constant. 

♦ Change member function access: The access of a member function can 
be changed, for example from private to public, without affecting the 
release order. Note that reducing the access of a member function 
could cause errors when the class is recompiled, as clients may no 
longer be able to access the function. 

♦ Delete private member functions: Private member functions can be 
deleted, but their original slot must be reserved in order to keep the 
release order list invariant. This can be achieved by using an asterisk 
(*) in place of the name in the release order. Note that any class imple¬ 
mentation code that accessed these methods would need to be recom¬ 
piled. For example, the method f oo () in the first example of class A on 
page 36 could be deleted as the next programming example shows. The 
resulting release order for class a would be: 


3: bar () 

4: bar(int) 

This approach can also be used to remove public or protected 
member functions from the interface, but any clients using those 
member functions would encounter run-time errors (which may be 
the desired effect in some situations). 

Deleting a Member Function (delfunc.hh): 


#pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 



♦ Delete/promote private data members: Private data members can be 
deleted or promoted to a parent class, but this requires recompilation 
of all class methods and friends. The member must be declared in the 
parent class according the rules of nonstatic data member addition. 
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You can make the following changes to the class hierarchy: 

♦ Add base classes: Additional base classes can be specified for a class 
without requiring a recompilation of any class clients or subclasses. 
Existing clients will not be aware of the new base class until they are 
recompiled. 

♦ Delete private base classes: A private base class can be removed without 
affecting RRBC, but this may require a recompilation of any class 
implementation code that references those classes explicitly. Public and 
protected base classes may also be removed, but this would result in 
run-time errors in any clients that referenced those classes (removing a 
protected base class would only impact subclasses, while removing a 
public base class would impact all clients). 

In addition to the supported changes I have described, you can also 
associate a version with a class object, consisting of a major and minor ver¬ 
sion, using the SOMClassVersion pragma. If the major version with which 
the client was compiled differs from the major version of the implementa¬ 
tion, this will result in an error at run time. This support is limited, however, 
in that the check will only occur when the class object is created, which is 
once per application. Several compilation units may have incompatible 
major versions, but only the major version used by the compilation unit that 
causes the class object to be created will be checked. 


Unsupported Changes 

If you make the following changes to a DirectToSOM C++ class, you may 
compromise RRBC: 

Data members: 

♦ Delete a public or protected data member: If a protected data member is 
deleted, this would required recompilation of all class methods, friends, 
and subclasses only, assuming there were no references to the data 
member. 

♦ Promote a public or protected data member to a base class: This is equiv¬ 
alent to deleting the member and adding it to the base class. 

♦ Rename or change the access of a data member: This is equivalent to 
deleting the member and adding it with the new access or name. 

♦ Reorder data members: This is equivalent to deleting the members in 
the old positions and adding them in the new positions. 

♦ Change the size and/or type of data members: This is a signature issue as 
well as an RRBC issue. A change such as redefining an integer as a 
float would certainly break RRBC, but would also likely cause prob¬ 
lems when the client were recompiled. 
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Member functions: 

♦ Remove a public or protected function or static data member from the 
release order: The release order must remain consistent with earlier 
implementations. If an asterisk is used in the release order list, a run¬ 
time error results from any references to that member. 

♦ Rename a public or protected member function: This is equivalent to 
deleting the member and adding it with the new name. 

♦ Default parameters are bound to the implementation: If you change a 
default value in the class header file, existing clients will use the old 
value, and newly compiled clients will use the new value. There is one 
exception: default constructors. Consider a class that contains a con¬ 
structor whose parameters all have default values, and a default con¬ 
structor is not provided. The compiler builds a default constructor thunk 
to call the supplied constructor, and will pass the default value as part of 
the implementation. For example, when the default constructor for a is 
called for the following class, A (int ) will always be called with whatever 
default value the implementation was compiled, in this case, 100. 

1 class A : public SOMObject { 

2 int j; 

3 public: 

4 A(int i=100): j(i) { } 


A Complete Example 

In order to provide a more realistic example of the RRBC support provided 
by DirectToSOM C++, I have updated the MessageQueue class to add a new 
data member and corresponding function member as shown next. At line 
25, I have added the data member count. Following the RRBC rules for 
adding data members, count appears after all data members of the same 
access level, which is private in this case (although it is not necessary in this 
example, as the entire class implementation will be recompiled). 

Next, at line 36, I have introduced a new member function. Count (). 
Because Count () is introduced before existing member functions, a SOM- 
ReleaseOrder pragma is necessary to maintain RRBC, which is included in 
lines 47 through 53. When you are adding a SOMReleaseOrder pragma to an 
existing class, you can request that the compiler generate the pragma for you, 
rather than typing it yourself. In OS/2 or Windows, you do this through the /Fr 
compiler option, providing the name of a SOM class, for which the release 
order will be generated to standard output. For example, I used the command: 

icc -FrMessageQueue mqueue.hh > ro.out 
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to create the compiler-generated release order. Then I copied the generated 
file into the mqueue. hh file and added the Count () method to the end of 
the list. 

Note that I could have simply added Count () after all the existing 
methods and avoided using the SOMReleaseOrder pragma altogether. I 
added Count () in the middle partly because I prefer not to be restricted by 
the release order in determining where within the class header the method 
can be introduced and to provide an example of how to use the compiler¬ 
generated release order list. 

In the MessageQueue implementation, I have added support for tracking 
the queue count at lines 24,31,54,71, and 96. The new MessageQueue : : Count 
method appears at line 75. The mqueue.dll can be re-created from the new 
source, and will continue to work with the existing client, even though I have 
added a new member function in the middle of the existing member functions 
and increased the MessageQueue instance size. This applies even to the array 
of MessageQueue objects declared in the MessageQueueManager class. Each of 
those array elements is now bigger by an int and it still works! Again, the 
SOM RRBC rule is that if a change in the class implementation does not 
require a corresponding source code change in the class client, that client 
does not need to be recompiled. In this example, the new MessageQueue 
instance size will be determined at run time and used to allocate the array 
storage for the MessageQueueManager class. In addition, the new release order 
is consistent with the client s view, so method resolution at the client side will 
invoke the appropriate methods using the MessageQueueClassData structure. 

Eventually, we may want to update the client to take advantage of the 
new functionality, as shown at the end of the example. At this point—but 
only at this point—we will need to recompile the client code. Note, however, 
that the MessageQueueManager code has not changed and therefore still 
would not require recompilation. 

Compiler-Generated Release Order (mqueue\ro.out): 

/* MessageQueue */ 

#pragma SOMReleaseOrder(\ 

/* 1 */ MessageQueue(char*),\ 

/* 2 */ Clear(),\ 

/* 3 */ Send(char*),\ 

/* 4 */ Receive(char*),\ 

/* 5 */ Dump()) 

Updated MessageQueue Class to Track Message Count 
(mqueueXmqueue.hh): 


#ifndef MQUEUE_H 
♦define MQUEUE_H 


Continued 
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Updated MessageQueue Implementation to Track Message Count 
( mqueue\mqueue.cpp): 



3 #include "mqueue.hh" 

5 MessageQueue::Mqueue::Mqueue(char *elemMessage) 





Continued 
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52 

53 

54 

55 
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60 
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64 
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69 

70 
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72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
P 

78 

79 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

87 


last->next = elem; 
last = elem; 

} 

++count; 
return SUCCESS; 


int MessageQueue::Receive(char *buf) 

{ 

if (!mq) { 

return FAIL; 

} 

Mqueue *elem = mq; 
mq = mq->next; 
if (last == elem) 
last = NULL; 

strcpy(buf, elem->message); 

//so don't delete entire chain 
elem->next = NULL; 
delete elem; 

—count; 
return SUCCESS; 


int MessageQueue;:Count() 


void MessageQueue::Dump() 


cout << "Dumping queue " « name << endl; 
for (Mqueue *cur = mq; cur != NULL; 

« cur->message « endl; 


90 void MessageQueue::Clear() 

91 { 

92 if (mq != NULL) { 

93 delete mq; 

94 mq = last = NULL; 

95 ) 

96 count = 0; 

97 } 


Updated Class Client (mqueue\tstmq.cpp): 

2 #include "mqmgr.h” 
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9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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22 
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33 
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36 
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38 

39 
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44 
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55 
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57 


int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

{ 

// _SOMEnv is compiler-generated 
_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 
MessageQueueManager mqlist; 


char choice, qname[MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN], 
message[MAX_MESSAGE_LEN]; 

MessageQueue *mq; 

cout « "Enter choice (S)end, (R)eceive, " 
"(L)ist, (D)ump, (C)lear, (Q)uit: 
cin » choice; 
switch (choice) { 


cout « "Enter queue name and message: 
cin » qname; 

cin.getline(message, sizeof(message)); 
if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Send(message); 


cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) { 
if (mq->Receive(message) == SUCCESS) 

cout « "Received message from queue " « 
qname « ": " « message << endl; 

else 

cout « "No message from from queue " 

« qname « endl; 

) 


case '1 1 : case ■L 1 : 

for (i=0; i < MAX_QUEUES; i++) { 

if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(i)) != NULL) 

11 Count: " « mq->Count() << endl; 




cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Dump(); 


Continued 
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58 cin >> qname; 

59 if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

60 mq->Clear(); 

61 break; 

62 

63 case 'q': case 'Q'; 

64 return 0; 

66 } 

67 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

68 

69 return(0); 

70 } 


RRBC Usage Considerations 

One of the major considerations in deciding when to make a class Direct- 
ToSOM is performance. While DirectToSOM C++ gives you the power and 
flexibility of the SOM RRBC support through the C++ programming lan¬ 
guage, its use incurs an overhead. Every DirectToSOM method call requires 
an indirection through the thunk in the ClassData structure, and every 
instance data access results in a function call to retrieve addressability to 
the data. 

Due to the implicit SOM run-time model, DirectToSOM C++ classes are 
not suitable for defining concrete classes. By definition, a concrete type will 
“provide run-time and space efficiency comparable to hand-crafted code” and 
"have minimal dependency on other classes” (Stroustrup, 1991). Also, for effi¬ 
ciency reasons, there is typically a strong dependency between client and 
implementation code, requiring recompilation of the client if the implemen¬ 
tation changes. This is the other end of the spectrum from the SOM RRBC 
support, where a performance penalty is acceptable in exchange for alleviat¬ 
ing the dependency. 

What you will probably find, however, is that you will have a certain set 
of classes that are exposed in your interface, for which you need to maintain 
RRBC. Likely, you will have many more internal classes that don’t require 
this additional functionality. You can thus mix and match DirectToSOM and 
non-DirectToSOM C++ classes as the needs of your application dictate. 

As with using C++ instead of C, or a high-level language instead of 
assembler, using DirectToSOM C++ for RRBC support is a programmer pro¬ 
ductivity versus program efficiency trade-off. If you choose to manage RRBC 
yourself, you can probably produce faster code, but generally at the cost of 
language restrictions and increased program management on your part, 
which can be tedious and error-prone. There are additional advantages to 
using DirectToSOM over just RRBC support, such as interlanguage object¬ 
sharing capability and distributed object support, which I will discuss in sub¬ 
sequent chapters. 



CHAPTER 



Using DirectToSOM C++ 


This chapter covers the various pragmas and compiler switches that are 
available for programming with DirectToSOM C+ + . You can treat this and 
the following chapter mostly as reference material. I would recommend that 
you skim through these two chapters initially so that you are familiar with 
the features and function available, and return later when you need more 
details as you develop your program. 


DirectToSOM C+ + Pragmas 

This section will explain the syntax and usage of the pragmas available for 
DirectToSOM C++. Most of the time, when programming with DirectToSOM 
C++, you will just use standard C++ syntax and the compiler will map the 
C++ object model to the SOM model implicitly. There are certain situations, 
however, where additional information must be supplied through the use of 
pragmas for SOM concepts and constructs that have no counterpart in C++. 
Basically, the more you want to do, the more you need to do. In other words, 
the more you want to take advantage of SOM support, such as DSOM, the 
more information you will need to specify through pragmas. 

These pragmas apply almost universally to the class definition, 
rather than the usage of the class, so you will find that if you do need to 
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specify any pragmas, their use is typically limited to the class header file. 
The class implementation and client code is still mostly normal C++. I 
will provide a brief description of each pragma, followed by a more de¬ 
tailed discussion. Currently, the following pragmas are supported for 
DirectToSOM C+ + : 


SOM 

SOMAsDefault 

SOMAttribute 

SOMCallStyle 

SOMClassInit 

SOMClassName 
SOMClass Version 
SOMDataName 
SOMDefine 

SOMIDLDecl 

SOMIDLPass 

SOMIDLTypes 

SOMMetaClass 

SOMMethodAppend 

SOMMethodName 

SOMModule 

SOMNoDataDirect 

SOMNoMangling 

SOMNonDTS 

SOMReleaseOrder 


Turns on DirectToSOM mode for the compilation. 
Toggles interpretation of all native classes as SOM 
or not. 

Defines a CORBA attribute. 

Specifies the callstyle (IDL/OIDL) for methods of 
the class. 

Specifies a function to be called when the class 
object is created. 

Defines the SOM name for a class. 

Specifies the version of the class implementation. 
Defines the SOM name for a data member. 

Forces generation of the SOM class data structures 
for a class. 

Specifies the IDL declaration that should be gen¬ 
erated. 

Allows arbitrary IDL to be generated with a class. 
Forces the generation of given type with the IDL for 
a class. 

Specifies the metaclass for a class. 

Generates additional information for SOM method. 
Defines the SOM name for a member function. 
Designates a class as an IDL module. 

Prevents direct access to data members. 

Prevents mangling of member names. 

Indicates the class is not implemented using 
DirectToSOM C++. 

Specifies the release order for members of the class. 


Conventions Used with the DirectToSOM Pragmas 

Some of the DirectToSOM pragmas can be applied to a specific class only, 
while others can be applied to a range of classes. In order to indicate the 
range across which these latter pragmas apply, and to prevent interference 
between pragmas specified in different header files, the pragma settings are 
implemented as a stack. You can push a new setting onto the stack, and pop 
a previous setting off. 
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This stack mechanism is supported through the keywords of on, off, or 
pop. For example, the syntax for the SOMAsDefault pragma is: 

#pragma SOMAsDefaultfon | off | pop) 

Specifying on will turn SOMAsDefault processing on, specifying off turns 
this processing off, and pop restores the setting to the previous one. This 
implementation is particularly useful within a header file. You can, for 
example, specify SOMAsDefault(on) at the beginning of the file, and then 
specify SOMAsDefault(pop) at the end. This way, once this header file has 
been processed, whatever mode was in place before the file was included 
will be restored. Without pop, you would need a mechanism to query the 
previous state, then save it, and restore it at end. 

Another convention used with the DirectToSOM pragmas is an aster¬ 
isk to represent the current class in scope. For example, the syntax for the 
SOMClassName pragma is: 

#pragma SOMCIassNamef * | C++ClassName, “SOMClassName") 

Within the scope of a DirectToSOM class, you can simply specify * for the 
first parameter, and outside you must specify the name of the C++ class to 
which it applies. 

Some pragmas, such as SOMNoMangling, support both conventions: 

#pragma SOMNoManglingf on | off | pop | * ) 

You can specify that the pragma should apply on a range basis, using on, 
off, or pop, or that it should apply just to the current class in scope, with *. 
The default setting for each pragma, if applicable, is underlined in the fol¬ 
lowing sections. 


SOM 


Syntax: #pragma SOM 

The SOM pragma is used to indicate to the compiler that the class 
SOMObject should be treated as a DirectToSOM C++ class for DirectToSOM 
enablement. You will never need to specify this pragma—it is specified in the 
<somh.hh> header, which is included by <som.hh>. So once you include the 
<som.hh> header, SOMObject will be treated as the DirectToSOM base class. 

The reason that the DirectToSOM C++ compiler doesn’t just assume 
that SOMObject is a DirectToSOM class is to allow programs created using 
the generic C++ language bindings, which also inherit from SOMObject, to 
be compiled by the compiler. This is why you cannot mix DirectToSOM and 
C++ language bindings header files: the SOMObject class is used by both, 
but must be interpreted differently by the compiler. 
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SOMAsDefault 

Syntax: #pragma SOMAsDefault(on, off, pop) 

Specifying SOMAsDefault(on) indicates that the compiler should implicitly 
insert SOMObject as a base class for all subsequent classes, making them 
DirectToSOM classes. This applies to all subsequent classes declared at file 
scope, including classes nested within classes defined at file scope. It does 
not apply to any classes declared within a function block. (Recall from 
chapter 2 that DirectToSOM classes cannot be declared at block scope.) 
SOMAsDefault(on) will include the file <som.hh> if it has not already been 
included. Defining a DirectToSOM class using the SOMAsDefault pragma is 
known as implicit or transparent mode, whereas defining a DirectToSOM 
class by inheriting from another DirectToSOM class (including SOMObject) 
is known as explicit mode. For example, in the following code segment, class 
A is a DirectToSOM class, while class b is a native C++ class. 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 



♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop 


SOMAttribute 

Syntax: #pragma SOMAttribute(DataMember, keywordl, keyword2, . . .) 

The SOMAttribute pragma is used to make a nonstatic data member into a 
CORBA attribute. In its simplest form, specifying just the DataMember 
name, the compiler implicitly generates two methods corresponding to that 
data member: _set_name and _get_name. The data member itself becomes 
private, and the _get/_set methods are implicitly called to access the data 
member in all contexts that don’t have access to private class data. Making 
a data member into an attribute is necessary only if you want to allow other 
languages, such as Smalltalk, to access that data member, or if you will be 
using DSOM to access remote objects. (See Chapter 8 for additional consid¬ 
erations with respect to defining attributes in a DSOM environment.) 

The DirectToSOM attribute support allows a data member to be 
accessed syntactically in C++ exactly the same way as if it were just a nor¬ 
mal data member, but the _get/_set will be implicitly used if necessary. 
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The SOMAttribute pragma can be applied only to nonstatic class data 
members. As an example, the data member i in class A is made into an 
attribute at line 7 in the following program. The compiler will implicitly 
generate a _get_i method that returns the value of the data member, and 
a _set_i method that sets its value. The compiler will also make the actual 
data member itself (known as the backing data) private, so the backing 
data will be directly accessible only from code that has access to private 
class data. For any code that does not have private class access, the com¬ 
piler will implicitly call the _get_i and _set_i methods to access the data 
member. 

At line 14, access of the member i is in a context that has access to pri¬ 
vate class data, so the data for i will be accessed directly when retrieving its 
value to display to standard output. However, code in the main function does 
not have access to private class data, so at line 22, the compiler will implic¬ 
itly invoke the _set_i method to assign a new value to i, and will invoke 
_get_i to retrieve the value of i at line 25. 

Simple Attribute Example (attrsimp.cpp): 


1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 class A : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 int i; 

7 #pragma SOMAttribute(i) 

8 void display(); 

9 }; 

10 

11 void A::display() 

12 { 

13 // uses i directly 

14 cout « FUNCTI ON "i : " 

15 } 

16 

17 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

18 { 

19 A a; 

22 a.i = 6; 

23 

24 // uses _get_i 

25 cout « FUNCTION "i : " 


27 a.display)); 

28 } 




There are a variety of keywords that you can specify with the 
SOMAttribute pragma to effect how the compiler generates the _get/_set 
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methods and the backing data. These are (roughly in order of most common 
usage): 


privatedata 

protectedata 

publicdata 

noget 


noset 

readonly 


nodata 


virtualaccessors 

indirect 


The backing data is given private access. This is the 
default. 

The backing data is given protected access. 

The backing data is given public access. 

The compiler does not generate a _get method for the 
attribute. Instead, you must supply the method defini¬ 
tion yourself. 

The compiler does not generate a _set method. Instead, 
you must supply the method definition yourself. 

The attribute does not have a _set method defined for 
it. This prevents the data member from being updated 
unless the backing data is accessible. 

The compiler does not generate backing data or 
get/ set methods for the attribute. You must supply 
both methods explicitly. 

The _get/_set methods are defined as virtual functions. 
The _get/_set methods are defined with an extra level 
of indirection. 


privatedata, protectedata, and publicdata 

These keywords affect the access of the backing data, and determine 
whether the compiler accesses the backing data directly or uses the 
_get/_set methods. You would typically use these keywords for performance 
reasons, to allow the backing data to be accessed directly rather than 
through the _get/_set methods. For example, you may want to make a data 
member into an attribute so that it can be accessed from Smalltalk, but you 
don’t need to have the compiler use _get/_set from within DirectToSOM 
C++. You cannot make the backing data more accessible than the attribute 
itself; in other words, if the attribute is protected, the backing data must be 
either protected or private; it cannot be public. 

Note that if the object is a remote DSOM object, then accessing the 
backing data directly is invalid, so these keywords are not applicable to all 
situations. DSOM considerations for defining attributes will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter 8. 

As an example, I have modified the previous program to specify pub¬ 
licdata for the attribute. In this case, the backing data will be public, and 
the _get/_set methods will not be used to access the data from the main 
function. The _get/_set methods will still be available, however, for use 
through other languages, for example. 
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Using the publicdata Keyword (pubdata.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 class A : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 int i; 

7 #pragma SOMAttribute(i, publicdata) 

8 void display!); 

9 }; 

10 

11 void A::display() 

12 { 

13 // uses i directly 

14 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : " « i « endl; 

15 ) 

16 

17 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

18 { 

19 A a; 

20 

21 // uses i directly 

22 a.i = 6; 

23 

24 // uses i directly 

25 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : ■ « a.i « endl; 

26 

27 a.display)); 

28 } 

noget and noset 

The names noget and noset are often a point of confusion. They do not 
imply that a _get or _set method is unavailable for the attribute, only that 
the compiler does not generate it and you must supply it. In many cases, the 
compiler-supplied attribute methods are sufficient. But there are situations, 
as we shall see in Chapter 8, where you may need to modify these methods. 
In addition, specifying your own attribute methods allows you to perform 
additional work whenever a data member is accessed. 

To illustrate, I have modified the first attribute example to supply user- 
defined _get and _set methods as shown in the program example that fol¬ 
lows. As with the first example, the _get/_set methods will be called for the 
data access in the main function, and the data will be accessed directly from 
within the class implementation. Note that with VisualAge C++ for OS/2, 
attribute methods were originally defined with volatile qualifiers and volatile 
parameters by default. In CSD 2 for OS/2, the -yxqnosomvolattr compiler 
option was added to indicate that the attributes should not be volatile- 
qualified. This is the default for Windows and will be the default for the next 
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release of the OS/2 product. Specifying this option indicates that the 
attribute methods should not be volatile-qualified. The actual option is 
qsomvolattr/qnosomvolattr in the Windows release and for the next release 
of the OS/2 product. The yx was needed in front to add an option in a CSD. 
In Windows, you can specify the -qsomvolattr flag to indicate that attributes 
should be volatile-qualified for upward compatibility. I recommend that you 
not use volatile-qualified attributes at all, and stick with the default. The 
example program was compiled in OS/2 with the following command: 

icc -yxqnosomvolattr attr3.cpp 

I typically set the OS/2 ICC environment variable to be -yxqnosomvolattr. 
The output for the program is: 


A::_get_i() const 



Using noget/noset (noget.cpp): 
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30 { 

31 A a; 

32 

33 // uses _set_i 

34 a.i = 6; 

35 

36 // uses _get_i 

37 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : " « a.i « endl; 

38 

39 a.display!); 

40 } 


The _get and _set methods have different signatures depending upon 
the underlying data type. The _get method is always a const method, as it 
should never modify the data value. For address-based parameters, the _set 
method parameter is defined as const, because the input value should not 
be modified either. The following shows the method signatures for each 
data type. Note that I have intentionally placed the type, T, before the const 
qualifier, because for types such as pointers, const T is not equivalent to 
T const. The former is not correct for the attribute signature, while the lat¬ 
ter is. 

♦ Scalar of type T: 

T _get_var() const; 
void _set_var(T); 

♦ Scalar of type T with indirect keyword (indirect affects only the sig¬ 
natures of scalar attributes): 

&T _get_var() const; 
void _set_var(T const &); 

♦ Arrays of elements of type T: 

T* _get_var() const; 
void _set_var(T const *); 

♦ Native C++ classes of type T: 

T _get_var() const; 
void _set_var(T const &); 

♦ SOM classes of type T: 

T* _get_var() const; 
void _set_var(T const *); 

And here’s an example showing each signature: 
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Attribute Method Signatures (getset.cpp): 
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Continued 
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readonly 

When readonly is specified for an attribute, a _set method will not be made 
available. Specifying the readonly keyword essentially makes an attribute into 
a constant for any code that does not have access to the backing data. From the 
client perspective, designating a const data member as an attribute is equiva¬ 
lent to specifying readonly, as neither will have a _set method available. 

For example, in the following program, the assignment to i at line 29 
in the main function is now invalid because the backing data is not accessi¬ 
ble and because the attribute is designated as readonly, so a _set method is 
not available either. However, the data member can still be updated in the 
class implementation, as shown at line 15 in the method set. 

Using readonly (readonly, cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

♦include <som.hh> 

class A : public SOMObject { 

♦pragma SOMAttribute(i, readonly) 
void display!); 
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17 

18 void A::display() 

19 { 

20 // uses i directly 

21 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : " « i « endl; 

22 } 

23 

24 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

25 { 

26 A a; 

28 // invalid: no _set_i 

29 a.i = 6; 

30 

31 a.se: (4); 

32 

33 // uses _get_i 

34 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : " « a.i « endl; 

35 

36 a.display(); 


nodata 

When nodata is specified for an attribute, the compiler does not generate 
backing data or _get/_set methods for the attribute. You must supply both 
methods explicitly. Even though the data member is declared in the class, no 
instance data storage is allocated for it in a created object. The compiler 
therefore cannot generate default _get and _set methods, because there is 
no data member to access. Any attempts to access the instance data mem¬ 
ber by name, even from within the class implementation, will invoke the 
corresponding _get or _set method. Note that because there is no instance 
data allocated for such attributes, you cannot take their addresses. 

For example, in the following program, the data member i is declared 
as an attribute with nodata. This implies that storage will not be allocated 
for i as part of the instance data for classes of type a. In this simple exam¬ 
ple, I’ve defined a static member lastsetting that is used to hold the last 
value specified with a _set_i; _get_i which simply returns this value. Note 
that because there is no data member, the access of i through the display 
method must also invoke the _get_i method. The output for the program is: 

A::_get_i() const 

A::_get_i() const 
A::display() i : 6 

As we shall see in Chapter 6, every SOM object contains a pointer in 
the beginning that provides addressability to the SOM class data struc- 
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tures. A size of 4 in this example indicates that the instance size contains 
room only for this pointer; no instance data will be allocated as part of the 
object. 


Using nodata (nodata.cpp): 


♦include <iostream.h> 

♦include <som.hh> 

class A : public SOMObject { 
static int lastsetting; 

♦pragma SOMAttribute(i, nodata) 
void display;); 


int A::lastSetting 0; 

void A::display() 

{ 

// calls _get_i 

cout « _FUNCTION_ " i ; " « i « endl; 


int A::_get_i() const 
{ 

cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

return lastSetting; 


void A::_set_i(int j) 

cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

lastSetting = j; 

int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 


cout « "sizeof(A): " « sizeof(A) « endl; 



cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : " « a.i « endl; 
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virtualaccessors 

The virtualaccessors keyword causes the compiler to define the _get/_set 
methods as virtual functions. This modifies the native C++ data member 
access rules. Normally, a data member is not overridden in a derived class. 
But by defining virtual attribute methods, a data member of the same 
name as one in a base class will override that base class data member. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to create a working example using this key¬ 
word, due to a compiler problem that was common across all platforms. 
This has been reported, and should be fixed in either an upcoming CSD or 
the next release of the products. 


indirect 

When the indirect keyword is specified, the _get/_set methods are defined 
with an extra level of indirection. This is applicable only to scalar attributes— 
it is ignored for arrays and classes. The intention is to allow a scalar attribute 
to be implicitly passed by reference, instead of by value. It would typically be 
used in a DSOM environment, but is not necessary for DSOM. 

The following example shows how to use the indirect keyword. The only 
difference between this example and the noget/noset example shown previ¬ 
ously is that the attribute methods accept and return references; the compiler 
will implicitly pass and accept references when the attributes are used. 

Using indirect (indirect.cpp): 

1 tinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 class A : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 int i ; 

7 #pragma SOMAttribute(i, indirect, noget, noset) 

8 void display;); 

9 } ; 

10 

11 void A::display!) 

12 { 

13 // uses i directly 

14 cout « _FUNCTION_ " i : * « i « endl ; 

15 } 

16 

17 int &A::_get_i() const 

18 { 

19 // cast away const of this 

20 return ((A *)this)->i; 


Continued 
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23 void A::_set_i(int const ) 

24 { 

25 i = j; 

26 } 

27 

28 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

29 { 

30 A a; 

31 

32 // uses _set_i 

33 a.i = 6; 

34 

35 // uses _get_i 

36 cout « _FUNCTION_ "i : ■ « a.i « endl; 

37 

38 a.display(); 

39 } 


SOMCallStyle 

Syntax: #pragma SOMCallStyle(ffiL | OIDL) 

The CORBA architecture requires that all methods accept a second argu¬ 
ment that is of type Environment (the first argument being the address of 
the target object itself). Earlier versions of SOM did not support the 
Environment parameter, so methods of classes defined using these earlier 
versions do not accept an Environment parameter. Whether or not a 
method accepts the Environment parameter is referred to as the callstyle 
for that method. Methods that expect the Environment parameter are clas¬ 
sified as callstyle IDL, whereas those that don’t are callstyle OIDL (for 
Object IDL—the name of the original SOM IDL language prior to the adop¬ 
tion of CORBA IDL). The callstyle is specified at the class level, so all meth¬ 
ods introduced in a class either have callstyle IDL or OIDL. Note that this 
applies only to methods introduced by the class. The callstyle of overridden 
virtual functions will be that of the introducing class. 

By default, all DirectToSOM classes that you define will have callstyle 
IDL This can be modified with the SOMCallStyle pragma, but you probably 
won't ever need to. See Chapter 5, in the Environment Parameter and Error 
Handling section for information about using the Environment structure. 


SOMClassInit 

Syntax: #pragma SOMClassInit(* | C++ClassName, C++Prototype) 

The SOMClassInit pragma specifies a function to be called after the class 
object has been created. This can be used by the class implementation to 
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perform specific actions when the class object is first created. The specified 
function must accept a single parameter of type SOMClass*, which will be 
a pointer to the class object that was just created. Note that this function 
must be defined with the appropriate linkage for SOM functions. The SOM 
header files define two macros SOMEXTERN and SOMLINK, that you can 
use to specify the linkage in a platform-independent way. 

In the next programming example, the function classinit is speci¬ 
fied as the class initialization function for both classes a and b. This func¬ 
tion will be called after the class objects for either of these classes are 
created, and will invoke the somGetName method against the class object 
to display the name of the class object that was created. The use of the 
SOMDefine pragma is discussed later in this chapter. The output for this 
program is: 

classinit(SOMClass*) called for class za 
classinit(SOMClass*) called for class zb 

Note that the class names have been mangled to case-insensitive lowercase 
names. This mapping is discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, Inside 
DirectToSOM C++. 

Using SOMClassInit (clsinit.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK classinit(SOMClass *cls) 

5 { 

6 cout « _FUNCTION_ 

7 << " called for class ” 

8 « cls->somGetName() « endl; 

10 

11 class A : public SOMObject { 

12 #pragma SOMClassInit!*, classinit(SOMClass *)) 

13 #pragma SOMDefine)*) 

14 } ; 

15 

16 class B : public SOMObject { 

17 #pragma SOMClassInit(*, classinit(SOMClass *)) 

18 #pragma SOMDefine(*) 

19 }; 

20 

21 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

22 { 

23 A a; 

24 B b; 


25 }; 
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SOMClassName 

Syntax: #pragma SOMClassName(* | C++ClassName, “SOMClassName”) 

The SOMClassName pragma defines the SOM name for a class. By default, 
C++ class names are mangled to form case-insensitive names, because SOM 
is not case-sensitive. This mapping is discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, 
Inside DirectToSOM C++, but the most commonly encountered mangling is 
that of translating uppercase letters to their lowercase counterpart prefixed 
with a z. For example A becomes za. 

You can use the SOMClassName pragma to assign an unmangled 
name or any name that you choose, for the class, but you cannot assign the 
same name to two different classes. Unless you are working in a mixed- 
language environment, this pragma is typically not necessary. The use of 
this pragma is discussed in more detail in Chapters 7 and 9. 

As an example, I’ve modified the class definitions for the previous 
example of the SOMClassInit pragma to specify the SOMClassName 
pragma for each class. The output for the program is now: 

classlnit(SOMClass*) called for class A 
classlnit(SOMClass*) called for class B 

Using SOMClassName(clsname.cpp): 


1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK classinit(SOMClass *cls) 

5 { 

6 cout « _FUNCTION_ 

7 « " called for class " 

8 « cls->somGetName() « endl; 


10 

11 class A : public SOMObject { 

12 #pragma SOMClassInit!*, classinit(SOMClass *)) 

13 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "A") 

14 #pragma SOMDefine!*) 

15 } ; 

16 

17 class B : public SOMObject { 

18 #pragma SOMClassInit!*, classlnit(SOMClass *)) 

19 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "B") 

20 #pragma SOMDefine!*) 


22 

23 

24 


argv [ ] ) 


26 B b; 

27 }; 
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SOMClass Version 

Syntax: #pragma SOMClassVersion(* | C++ClassName, MajorVersion, 
MinorVersion) 

When a client first attempts to use a SOM class object, it implicitly supplies 
version information that SOM will check to ensure that the use of the class 
and its implementation are compatible. When this pragma is supplied, the 
version information specified is stored with both the class implementation 
and the client. When the client program first attempts to use that class, it will 
pass the specified version information. If the SOMClassVersion pragma is 
not supplied, the default is 0 for both the major and minor versions. 

When a client first uses a SOM class, SOM will check that the major 
versions requested by the client and supported by the implementation are 
the same. If they are not, the client and the implementation are assumed to 
be incompatible, and an error occurs. If the minor version requested by the 
client is higher than that supported by the implementation, a warning will be 
issued indicating that a back-level implementation is being used with the 
client, which could indicate possible incompatibilities. This checking occurs 
only the first time an object of that class is instantiated. Incompatibilities 
may therefore go undetected if several different objects modules are com¬ 
piled into a single client, where the object modules were compiled with dif¬ 
ferent values of the SOMClassVersion pragma. 

The following shows an example of how this pragma is used. Note that 
it is very much a contrived example, as you would typically specify the 
SOMClassVersion pragma only once, with the class definition itself, and 
not separately with the client and the implementation. However, this exam¬ 
ple makes it relatively easy to illustrate the concepts. The implementation is 
compiled with a class version of (1,0), but the client is compiled with a class 
version of (2,0). When this program is run, an error such as the following 
will be generated: 

Error: class <zversion> version mismatch (version compatible with (2,0) requested 
by caller, but version (1,0) is provided by the class's implementation) 

Error: Attempt to load, create or use an incompatible class. 

Definition of Class Version (version.hh): 

1 ((include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Version : public SOMObject { 

4 }; 

Implementation of Class Version (versiona.cpp): 




i.hh" 


Continued. 
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3 ((pragma SOMClassVersion(Version, 1, 0) 

5 ((pragma SOMDefine(Version) 

Client of Class Version (versionb.cpp): 

1 ((include "version.hh" 

2 

3 ((pragma SOMClassVersion (Version, 2, 0) 

5 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

6 { 

7 Version v; 


SOMDataName 

Syntax: #pragma SOMDataName(C++DataMemberName, “SOMName”) 

The SOMDataName pragma defines the SOM name for the data member of 
a class. By default, data member names are mangled to form case-insensitive 
names, because SOM is not case-sensitive (this mapping is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++). This pragma allows you to 
supply the SOM name that should be used for a data member, rather than the 
mangled name. Note that you can also use the SOMNoMangling pragma to 
prevent member name mangling. The SOMDataName pragma is necessary 
only if you want to supply a completely different name, or if two data mem¬ 
ber names differ only by case; otherwise, SOMNoMangling will suffice; fur¬ 
ther, preventing mangling of data member names is necessary only if the 
class will be used with languages other than DirectToSOM C++. See Chapter 
7, IDL Generation, the Name Mangling, section for further discussion of the 
SOMDataName pragma. 


SOMDefine 


Syntax: #pragma SOMDefine(* | on | off | pop | C++ClassName ) 

The SOMDefine pragma is necessary for generating the SOM class data 
structures for classes that have no out-of-line member functions. This 
pragma is ignored if the class has at least one out-of-line data member. 

For each SOM class implementation, the DirectToSOM C++ com¬ 
piler must generate several data structures and export three symbols for 
use by the SOM run time. The exported symbols are <class>ClassData, 
<class>CClassData, and <class>NewClass. (The meaning and use 
of these symbols will be explained in detail in Chapter 6, Inside 
DirectToSOM C++). But the compiler should generate these structures 
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and symbol exports only once per class implementation, otherwise there 
would be wasted storage and possible duplicate declaration problems. 

For classes that have at least one out-of-line function, the implementa¬ 
tion is defined as the file where the definition of the first nonstatic out-of- 
line member function is defined. The compiler generates the SOM class data 
structures and symbol exports as part of compiling this file. This ensures 
that the class data structures are defined only once for that class implemen¬ 
tation. In the following example, the SOM class data structures for class a 
will be generated with the file that contains the definition for the member 
function show. 


1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class A : public SOMObject { 

4 private: 

5 int i; 

6 public: 

7 A() { i = 0; } 

8 void showO ; 

9 void set i(int newvalue) { i - newvalue; } 

10 int get i() { return i; } 


For classes that have all inline or no member functions, there is no way 
for the compiler to determine where to generate the structures. In such cases, 
you must explicitly indicate where the structures should be generated using 
the SOMDefine pragma. For example, the class a shown next has no out-of- 
line member functions. Therefore, the compiler will not generate the SOM 
class data structures for A until it encounters a SOMDefine pragma for a. If 
the file shown here were compiled into a program, without the SOMDefine 
pragma at line 9, it would generate unresolved symbol errors at link time 
because the SOM class symbols would not be generated for the class a. 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

4 

5 class A { 

7 public: 

9 #pragma SOMDefine(*) 

10 ); 

11 

12 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

13 { 

15 } ; 

16 
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The compiler will generate the SOM class data structures and symbol 
exports each time it encounters the SOMDefine pragma for a given class. It 
is therefore not a good idea to include the pragma with the class definition, 
but rather, in a separate file. Otherwise the compiler will generate the struc¬ 
tures each time the header file is parsed, resulting in wasted storage and 
possible duplicate definition link errors. 


SOMIDLDecl 

Syntax: #pragma SOMIDLDecl( C++TypeName | C++Prototype, “IDL 
Declaration” ) 

The SOMIDLDecl pragma is used to modify the IDL declaration for a given 
type or class member. A typical use of this pragma is to modify the parame¬ 
ter directional attributes for address-based parameters. See Chapter 7, the 
Modifying Generated IDL Declarations section, for examples of using this 
pragma. 

SOMIDLPass 

Syntax: #pragma SOMIDLPassf * | C++ClassName, “Label", “IDLString”) 

The SOMIDLPass pragma is used to generate an arbitrary IDL string to the 
IDL file with the interface for the given class. The Label parameter indicates 
where within the interface declaration the string will be generated, with the 
following meanings: 

Begin At the beginning of the IDL file, following the 

#ifdef and #define directives that guard inclu¬ 
sion of the file. 

End At the end of the file, prior to the penultimate 

#endif. 

Interface-Begin Directly after the opening brace for the class 

interface definition. 

Interface-End Directly before the closing brace for the class 

interface definition. 

Implementation-Begin Directly after the opening brace for the class 
implementation section. 

Implementation-End Directly before the closing brace for the ciass 
implementation section. 
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If a label other than one of these is specified, the pragma will be ignored, but 
no warning will be issued. You can specify multiple SOMIDLPass pragmas 
for a given class; they are cumulative. See Chapter 7, the General Modifiers 
section, for examples of using the SOMIDLDecl pragma. 


SOMIDLTypes 

Syntax: #pragma SOMIDLTypesf * | C++ClassName, typenamel, type- 
name2, . . . ) 

The SOMIDLTypes pragma is used to force the generation of specific types 
into the IDL file along with the interface definition for the given class. By 
default, the compiler generates corresponding IDL declarations only for 
types that are defined in the current file. If a type appears in a separate file, 
it will not be generated in the IDL for the current file, the assumption being 
that the type will be included separately. For each .hh file included in the 
current file, a corresponding .idl file will be included in the generated .idl 
file, which will handle most type dependencies. But if the type appears in 
an .h file for example, a corresponding include directive will not be gener¬ 
ated in the .idl file. If that .h file contains a type that the generated IDL 
depends upon, you may need to have that type definition generated directly 
into the .idl file. For such situations, you can use the SOMIDLTypes 
pragma. 

In the following example, class a depends upon the type myType, 
which is defined in the file idltype2.h. Because idl type, h is not an .hh 
file, a corresponding include of an .idl file will not be generated in the .idl 
file for class A. In order to resolve the dependency upon myType, the 
SOMIDLTypes pragma is used to force the compiler to generate myType 
into the .idl file. 

Type definition for myType (file idltype2.h): 

1 typedef int myType; 


DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file idltype.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

3 #include "idltype2.h" 

4 

5 class A : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMIDLTypes(*, myType) 

7 myType m; 
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You can specify multiple SOMIDLTypes pragmas for a given class; 
they are cumulative, and the specified types will be generated into the IDL 
file in the order of occurrence of the pragmas. 

SOMMetaClass 

Syntax: #pragma SOMMetaClass( * | C++ClassName, * | “SOMClassName” 
| C++MetaClassName) 

The SOMMetaClass pragma is used to specify the metaclass for the given 
class. Unlike C++, a SOM class exists at run time as a SOM object. Because 
they are objects, SOM class objects have to be instances of some class. By 
default, they are instances of the metaclass SOMClass. A metaclass intro¬ 
duces the methods and instance data that are supported by class objects. For 
example, SOMClass introduces the method somNew, which can be invoked 
against a class object to create and return a new instance of that class. 

Metaclasses are used to manage and control the creation of SOM 
objects. You can define your own metaclass for a class object, for example, 
to limit the number of instances created to five. SOM also supplies several 
metaclasses with the Metaclass Framework. Typically, though, SOMClass 
will suffice for most applications. 

One use of metaclasses is to provide data that is shared across all 
instances of a class. There will be only one instance of the metaclass created, 
no matter how many instances of that class are created. You can access the 
metaclass object for a SOM object and use the metaclass to implement the 
equivalent of static data members in C++. Because static data members can¬ 
not be made into attributes, defining a metaclass with an attribute allows 
data to be shared across languages by all instances of a class. 

The following program illustrates this process. The class a inherits 
from the class SOMClass (all metaclasses must inherit ultimately from 
SOMClass). It contains the definition for the attribute i. Class B is defined 
with a as its metaclass at line 19. When the class object for B is created, it is as 
an instance of class a, rather than as an instance of SOMClass. At line 24, an 
instance of B is created. Then at line 26, the class object for the b instance is 
accessed through the _ClassObject operator (this operator will be discussed 
in more detail in Chapter 5), and the attribute i is updated and displayed. 

Using the SOMMetaClass pragma (meta.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 #include <sombacls.hh> 

4 

5 class A : public SOMClass { 

6 public: 
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8 #pragma SOMAttribute(i, noset) 

9 #pragma SOMDefine (*) 

10 }; 

11 

12 void A::_set i(int j) { 

13 cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

14 i = j; 

15 } 

17 class B : public SOMObject { 

18 #pragma SOMMetaClass(*, A) 

19 #pragma SOMDefine (*) 

20 } ; 

21 

22 int main(void) 

23 { 

24 B b; 

25 

26 ((A *)b. ClassObject)->i 10; 

28 « ((A *)b. ClassObject)->i « endl; 

29 } 

SOMMethodName 

Syntax: #pragma SOMMethodName(C++MemberFunctionName, “SOM- 
Name”) 

The SOMMethodName pragma defines the SOM name for the data mem¬ 
ber of a class. By default, SOM class member function names are mangled 
to include parameter type information and then to form case-insensitive 
names, because SOM is not case-sensitive (this mapping is discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++). This pragma allows you 
to supply the SOM name that should be used for a member function, rather 
than the mangled name. You can also use the SOMNoMangling pragma to 
prevent member name mangling. The SOMMethodName pragma is neces¬ 
sary only if you want to supply a completely different name, or if two data 
member names differ only by case; otherwise, SOMNoMangling will suf¬ 
fice. Further, preventing mangling of data member names is necessary only 
if the class will be used with languages other than DirectToSOM C++. See 
Chapter 7, IDL Generation, the Name Mangling section, for further discus¬ 
sion and an example of using the SOMMethodName pragma. 


SOMModule 

Current Syntax: #pragma SOMModule( C++ClassName ) 

The SOMModule pragma is currently generated into .hh files by the SOM 
compiler in the SOMObjects 3.0 beta. It provides a mapping from the IDL 
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module statement. However, no DirectToSOM C++ compiler currently sup¬ 
ports this pragma. 

Multiple interface definitions in the same .idl file can be grouped 
together by enclosing the definitions inside a module statement. The SOM 
names of any classes inside a module become the class name prefixed with 
the module name. The hh emitter will generate a SOMModule pragma in 
the resulting .hh file to indicate the module name; in which case, the com¬ 
piler must also use the combined module and class name in making refer¬ 
ences to the SOM class data structures. 

Because IDL modules are used extensively in the Object Services IDL 
definitions, it is expected that the next releases of the compiler products will 
support this pragma. The current syntax generated by the SOM compiler is 
shown here, but it is anticipated that this will change slightly. 


SOMNoDataDirect 

Syntax: #pragma SOMNoDataDirectf * | on | off | pop ) 

The SOMNoDataDirect pragma is used in conjunction with the 
SOMAttribute pragma to further control when the _get/_set methods are 
invoked for accessing a data member. When SOMNoDataDirect is in effect, 
all data member access is performed through the _get/_set methods, except 
data accessed through the this pointer. This implies that all data members 
must be made into attributes, otherwise compile-time errors will occur 
when the compiler attempts to use the _get/_set methods. This pragma is 
relevant only when DSOM is being used—see Chapter 8, Distributed SOM, 
for further discussion of this pragma. 

SOMNoMangling 

Syntax: #pragma SOMNoManglingf * | on | off | pop ) 

SOMNoMangling turns off name mangling and case-insensitive conversion 
for function and data member names, so that the SOM name for each mem¬ 
ber will be the same as the C++ name. Because SOM does not support 
method name overloading by parameter types, if you do have overloaded 
method names in a DirectToSOM C++ class, specifying SOMNoMangling 
will result in compile-time errors for each overload, indicating that the SOM 
method name has already been used for that class. For such situations, you 
must use the SOMMethodName to explicitly provide a different name for 
each overloaded method. In addition, if you have data members names that 
differ only by case, you will need to use the SOMDataName pragma to 
assign unique names. 
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The SOMNoMangling pragma applies only to class data member 
names, although a future release of the compiler may extend this to apply to 
class names also. Specifying SOMNoMangling will not prevent case- 
insensitive conversion of class names. In order to produce an unmangled 
SOM name for a class, you must use the SOMClassName pragma, specify¬ 
ing the desired SOM class name. See Chapter 7, IDL Generation, for further 
discussion and examples of using the SOMNoMangling pragma. 


SOMNonDTS 

This pragma is not intended to be used directly by DirectToSOM C++ pro¬ 
grammers. It does not indicate that the class is not handled through 
DirectToSOM C++, but rather that the class was not originally defined 
through it. 

This pragma is generated by the SOM compiler into an .hh file to indi¬ 
cate that the class is not defined by DirectToSOM C++. The reason is that 
DirectToSOM C++ assumes certain overrides and other information about 
a class. If the class is not implemented in DirectToSOM C++, then these 
assumptions should not be made by the compiler. For example, if you define 
a class using IDL, then generate an .hh file from that IDL definition, the 
generated file will include this modifier indicating that the class was not 
defined originally in DirectToSOM C++. For further information about gen¬ 
erating an .hh file from an .idl file, see Chapter 7, IDL Generation. 

SOMReleaseOrder 

Syntax: #pragma SOMReleaseOrderfelement 1, element2, . . . ) 

One of the major underpinnings of the current SOM support for RRBC is 
the concept of a release order. Every class has a release order, which defines 
the order in which member functions and static data members introduced 
by the class are "released” from that class. SOM maintains binary compati¬ 
bility by assigning each member function and static data member a specific 
location in the release order list; clients locate these members by their posi¬ 
tion within the release order list. As long as the order remains invariant, 
RRBC is maintained. 

The release order maps to a table exported by the class implementa¬ 
tion called the <className>ClassData structure; member functions and 
static data members introduced by the class are accessed by clients through 
their release order slot in the exported table (see Chapter 6, Inside 
DirectToSOM C++, for details). In order to maintain RRBC for a class, the 
release order must remain invariant, with the exception that new members 
can be added to the end of the release order list. 
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By default, the release order for a class is assumed to be the order in 
which these members appear within the class definition. New members must 
be added after all existing ones in order to maintain RRBC. You can also 
explicitly supply the release order through the SOMReleaseOrder pragma, 
and can then add members anywhere in the class and simply add the name to 
the end of release order list. 

Currently, you can specify only a single SOMReleaseOrder pragma per 
class, which if specified, must contain all member functions, static data mem¬ 
bers, and attributes that are declared in the class, regardless of the access of 
those members. Nonstatic data members do not appear in the release order. It 
is expected that the next release of the compiler products will allow you to 
specify the release order list as multiple partial SOMReleaseOrder pragmas, 
the combination of which must specify a complete release order. 

The elements specified in the release order can be one of the following: 

♦ Asterisk (*): The asterisk can be used as a placeholder to reserve a slot 
in the release order so that you can later add an element there without 
breaking RRBC. You can also use it as a placeholder for private data 
members if you are supplying a separate client version of a class 
header that contains definitions only for the public class interface. 

♦ Static data member: Static data members are also accessed through the 
release order. All static data members in the class must appear in the 
release order list. 

♦ Attribute: Because an attribute introduces the two methods for a class, 
_get and _set, attributes must also appear in the release order. Unlike 
the other release order elements, which only take one slot in the 
<cIassName>ClassData structure, an attribute always takes up two 
slots, one for each method, even if the attribute is const or readonly. 
You can specify an attribute element either by supplying the single 
data member name or both the attribute method names. I recommend 
specifying the data member name. 

♦ Member function: Any member function introduced by the class must 
appear in the release order list. Virtual functions that are introduced in 
a base class do not appear in the release order for a class. You can spec¬ 
ify a member function either by just its name, if the name is unam¬ 
biguous in the class, or by the full member function prototype 
(excluding the return value), or by the SOM method name in quotes. 
For example, the following shows a simple class with a corresponding 
SOMReleaseOrder pragma: 

♦include <som.hh> 
class A : public SOMObject { 
int foo(char*); 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(foo, "somFoo") 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder(foo) 
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You could also specify the release order for a in either of the following ways: 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder(foo(char *)) 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder("somFoo") 


♦ Member Function preceded by exclamation point (!): A member func¬ 
tion is preceded by an ! to indicate that it was migrated up the class 
hierarchy. By default, a virtual function appears only in the release 
order and the <className>ClassData structure of the class that intro¬ 
duced it. Method access is performed by accessing the slot in the intro¬ 
ducing class. However, if a method is migrated up the class hierarchy, 
existing clients will continue to use the slot in the derived class that 
originally introduced the member until they are recompiled. If the cor¬ 
responding slot in the derived class <className>ClassData structure 
were removed, this would break RRBC. Specifying an ! causes the 
compiler to reserve a slot in the <className>CIassData data struc¬ 
ture so that existing client can continue to use that slot. However, the 
member function will be considered introduced in the base class to 
which it was migrated. See Chapter 3, Release-to-Release Binary 
Compatibility, for further discussion and examples of using the !. 

The release order list should contain only static data members, 
attributes, and member functions that are introduced by the class, regardless 
of access. Data members that are not attributes do not appear in the release 
order. Destructors and certain constructors become overrides of the 10 spe¬ 
cial SOMObject methods, so they do not appear in the'release order. Only 
nonvirtual functions and newly introduced virtual functions appear in the 
release order for a class. You can use the /Fr option under OS/2 or Windows 
to have the compiler generate the release order for you, which you can then 
insert into the class. See the discussion of compiler options forthcoming. 

The four SOMObject assignment methods also do not have to appear 
in the release order, even if you override them explicitly in the class, because 
they are introduced by SOMObject. If you supply an operators you will 
need to put this method into the release order, as operator = does not over¬ 
ride the SOM assignment methods. (See Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM 
C++, for further details.) 

By default, the compiler-supplied operator= methods, if any are not 
part of the public interface to the class and do not appear in the release 
order. You can put them in the release order, however, which will make them 
part of the interface. This is typically necessary only if you want to take the 
address of that member function. For example, in the following class, the 
compiler-defined operator = method is specified in the release order, mak¬ 
ing it part of the public class interface. You still do not need to supply the 
body, and this does not affect the default method generation performed by 
the compiler. 
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♦include <som.hh> 

class A : public SOMObject { 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder(operator=(const At)) 


Macros Defined for DirectToSOM 

There is currently one compiler-defined macro generated for DirectToSOM: 

_SOM_ENABLED_. This macro is defined with a positive integer value 

representing the version of SOM supported by the current compiler. If this 
macro is not defined, or is defined with a value of 0, then DirectToSOM sup¬ 
port is not provided by the current compiler. For the OS/2 and Windows 
compilers that I used in writing this book, the value of this macro is 210, 
representing SOMObjects version 2.1. 


Compiler Options 

The following compiler options are currently supported by the VisualAge 
C++ products for OS/2 and for Windows. The DirectToSOM compilers on 
other platforms also support these options, but the syntax will be different. 

/Fr Generates release order. 

/Fs Generates IDL file. 

/Ga Enables implicit SOM mode processing. 

/Gb Disables direct data access for data members. 

/Gz Performs class initialization only as needed at run time. 

/Xs Excludes files from implicit SOM mode processing. 


Syntax: /Fr<className> 

The /Fr option instructs the compiler to generate the release order for the 
specified class to standard output. You can use this option to generate an ini¬ 
tial release order for a class if you are just creating it; or you can generate the 
existing compiler-defined release order and insert this in the class header. 
This will allow you to add new members anywhere within that existing class 
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without breaking RRBC or being forced to add the member to the end of the 
class; you can simply append them to the end of the release order list. 

For example, if the file containing the following class were compiled 
with icc /Fr a: 

class A : public SOMObject { 

void foo(int); 
void bar(int); 
void bar(char *) ; 


the following would be written to standard output: 

/* A */ 

#pragma SOMReleaseOrder( \ 

/* 1 */ foo(),\ 

/* 2 */ foo(int),\ 


/Fs 


Syntax: /Fs [ ± | - | filename | directory ] 

The /Fs option is used to control IDL generation for DirectToSOM C++ class 
definitions. The default is /Fs+, which means to generate a corresponding 
.idl file for every .hh file that is specified on the command line. See Chapter 
7, IDL Generation, for a detailed discussion of this option and its use. 


/Ga 


Syntax: /Ga[ + | - ] 

The /Ga option enables implicit SOM mode processing by inserting the 
#pragma SOMAsDefault(on) at the beginning of each compilation unit. 
This will cause all subsequent classes declared at file scope or nested within 
classes declared at file scope to implicitly inherit from SOMObject. It does 
not apply to any classes declared within a function block. The header file 
<som.hh> will be included also. The default is /Ga-. 

Defining a DirectToSOM class using the SOMAsDefault pragma is 
known as implicit or transparent mode, whereas defining a DirectToSOM 
class by inheriting from another DirectToSOM class (including SOM¬ 
Object) is known as explicit mode. 
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By default, this option will be applied to all files compiled, with the 
exclusion of any compiler library header files. You can control to which files 
this option applies by using the /Xs option, discussed shortly. 


/Gb 

Syntax: /Gb[ + | = ] 

The /Gb option disables direct data access for SOM class data members. It 
is equivalent to specifying #pragma SOMNoDataDirect at the beginning of 
each compilation unit. The default is /Gb-. 

If you use this option, every SOM class data member must be made 
into an attribute. See the discussion of the SOMNoDataDirect pragma ear¬ 
lier in this chapter for further details. 

/Gz 

Syntax: /Gz[ + | = ] 

The /Gz option is used to prevent early creation of SOM class objects and 
instead to create the class object on-demand at run time. By default, any static 
reference to a class (that is, one that uses the SOM class data structures 
<className>ClassData or <className>CClassData) will cause the com¬ 
piler to create the corresponding class object as part of static initialization for 
the program. You can use this option to indicate that the class objects should 
not be created until needed at run time. Instead of creating the class object at 
static initialization time, the compiler will check before each static reference 
whether the class object has been created yet, and create it if necessary. 

This option will add run-time overhead in the additional checking, but 
depending upon the number of classes you are using, this may save some 
run-time overhead in avoiding the creation of unnecessary class objects. 
You would typically use this option only if you have a relatively small num¬ 
ber of references in your program to a large number of different classes. 

This option applies only to statically referenced classes. By default, 
classes that are referenced dynamically will automatically be created when 
the containing DLL is loaded. (See Chapter 5, Programming Considerations, 
for further details regarding dynamically accessing SOM classes.) 

/X s 


Syntax: /Xs<directoryl; directory2; . . . > 

The /Xs option is used to exclude all files in the given directory or directo¬ 
ries from the implicit mode processing enabled by the /Ga option. This 
option allows you to globally specify implicit SOM mode for the compila¬ 
tion, but to exclude certain files. 



CHAPTER 



Programming 

Considerations 


This chapter covers the major differences between native C++ and Direct- 
ToSOM C++, and discusses various considerations for using DirectToSOM 
C++. In addition, some of the commonly encountered programming prob¬ 
lems are highlighted and explained. 


Differences between Native C++ 
and DirectToSOM C++ 

This section explores the major restrictions and semantic differences between 
native and DirectToSOM C++ classes. Some of the material was covered 
briefly in Chapter 2, but is expanded with more detail here. 


Inheritance 

SOM does not support an inheritance tree containing anything other than 
SOM classes. For DirectToSOM C++, this implies that a class hierarchy 
must contain all SOM or all native C++ classes; a mixed hierarchy is not 
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supported. SOM also does not permit multiple subobjects of the same type 
within an inheritance tree. The corresponding DirectToSOM rule is that 
a class may appear multiple times within a hierarchy only as a virtual base. 
In other words, only a single occurrence of each nonvirtual base class is 
allowed within a SOM hierarchy. Because this can affect how a program 
operates, the compiler will issue an error for each multiple occurrence of a 
nonvirtual base class in a SOM class hierarchy. SOMObject is a special 
case, as it is implicitly treated as a virtual base. 

It is expected that a future release of the compiler will support a 
pragma that will allow multiple occurrences of nonvirtual base classes in 
the hierarchy. You will still only get a single subobject of that type in a given 
instance, but you will not be forced to make the base classes virtual, which 
does change the class semantics slightly. Essentially, the pragma would indi¬ 
cate that the SOM semantics will be used. 

To illustrate these restrictions, the following shows various combina¬ 
tions of valid and invalid class hierarchies: 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Soml : public SOMObject { 


6 class Som2 : public SOMObject } 

7 } ; 

9 // valid hierarchy: all SOM classes 

10 class Som3: private Soml, protected Som2 { 

11 }; 

12 

13 // valid hierarchy: all SOM classes 

14 class Som4: virtual public Soml, virtual private Som2 { 

15 } ; 

16 

17 class nonSoml { 

18 } ; 

19 

20 // invalid hierarchy, mixing SOM and native 

21 class mixed : public nonSoml, private Soml { 

22 }; 

23 

24 // invalid hierarchy, Som2 non-virtual and appears twice 

25 class Som5 : private Som3, public Som2 { 

26 }; 

27 

28 // invalid hierarchy, Som2 non-virtual in Som3, so appears twice 

29 class Som6 : private Som3, virtual public Som2 { 

30 } ; 

31 

32 // valid hierarchy, Som2 virtual in all bases 

33 class Som7 : protected Som4, virtual public Som2 { 

34 >; 
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Inline Member Functions 

Inline member functions are currently generated out-of-line by the Visual- 
Age C++ compiler so that RRBC won’t be compromised. For example, if an 
inline member function accessed a private data member, any client in which 
that member function were inlined would require recompilation if a new 
private data member were added. The fact that member functions are gen¬ 
erated out-of-line can greatly increase the size of binary objects over native 
C++ for applications that rely heavily on inlined functions. 

Future releases of the compiler may permit inline functions where 
their inclusion in client code would not break RRBC, but it is unlikely that 
complete inlining will ever be supported. 


sizeof 


Because the size of a DirectToSOM C++ class is not known until ran time, 
sizeof is a run-time constant expression for DirectToSOM instances and is 
not allowed in contexts that require compile-time evaluation. In the next 
example, the declaration of the integer i initialized to the size of type A is 
valid because the size of type a can be determined at run time in this con¬ 
text. But according to the C++ language rules, an array bound must be a 
positive integral constant expression, so sizeof (A) is not valid in the decla¬ 
ration of the array arr, because the compiler cannot evaluate the expression 
until run time. 

♦include <som.hh> 

class A : public SOMObject { 


int i = sizeof(A); // valid context for sizeof(A) 
int arr[sizeof(A)]; // invalid context for sizeof(A) 

Note that the value returned by sizeof is fixed within a given execution. 


offsetof 


offsetof depends upon the data member access, due to the reordering of data 
members described in Chapter 3. Public data starts at offset 0, while protected 
and private together start at offset 0 (with protected data first, followed by pri¬ 
vate data). For example, the result of running the program shown next, com¬ 
piled without the macro som defined (that is, as native C++), is: 
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offset of priv: 0 
offset of prot: 4 
offset of pub: 8 

and compiled with the macro som defined is: 

offset of priv: 4 
offset of prot: 0 
offset of pub: 0 

offsetof and Member Access (offsetofl.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 #ifdef SOM 

5 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

6 #endif 

7 

8 class A { 

9 private: 

10 int priv; 

11 protected: 

13 public: 

15 void displayOffset(); 

16 }; 

17 

18 void A::displayOffset() 

19 { 

20 cout << "offset of priv: " « offsetof(A,priv) « endl 

21 << "offset of prot: " « offsetof(A,prot) « endl 

22 << "offset of pub: " « offsetof(A,pub) « endl; 

23 } 

24 

25 int main(int arg, char *argv[]) 

26 { 

27 A a; 

28 

29 a.displayOffset(); 


In addition, the offset is always relative to class that introduces it. 
Thus, offsetof(base, base_element ) is always equal to offsetof 
(derived, base_element ). Therefore, you cannot use the offset of a data 
member within a class to get to the beginning of the instance data. For 
example, the result of running the next program compiled without the 
macro som defined, is: 

offsetof(C,a) 0 
offsetof(C,b) 4 

offsetof(C,c) 8 
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and compiled with the macro som defined, is: 

offsetof(C,a) 0 
offsetof(C,b) 0 

offsetof(C,c) 0 

offsetof and Derived Class Member Access (offsetofZ.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <stddef.h> 

3 

4 #ifdef SOM 

5 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

6 #endif 
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then ob j is internally declared and manipulated as a pointer rather an actual 
instance of class A. At run time, the storage is allocated for the object based 
on the class size, and the address of that storage is saved in the declared 
instance. For the most part, this implementation is transparent to the pro¬ 
grammer. However, when the address of a SOM instance is taken, the com¬ 
piler will return the actual pointer contained in the variable, rather than the 
address of the variable in which the pointer was stored. This is so that expres¬ 
sions such as: 

A *ptr = &obj; 

are handled correctly. In essence, a SOM instance behaves with respect to 
the client program as a reference to an object of that type. In other words, 
the declaration of obj in the preceding is essentially equivalent to: 

A &obj; 

When you take the address of a reference, you get the pointer con¬ 
tained in that reference, not the address of the reference variable itself. Note 
that these declarations are not equivalent in that there are some situations, 
such as template arguments, where a is valid but a& is not. Figure 5.1 illus¬ 
trates this model. 

This implementation becomes most noticeable when SOM members 
are embedded inside another class. Each embedded data member is imple¬ 
mented as a pointer, and storage for the each object is allocated at the end 
of the structure. Storage for the entire structure will be allocated at run time 
based on the total size of the embedded members. As previously described, 
when the address of such a member is taken, the address contained in the 
member of storage allocated at the end of the structure is returned rather 
than the address of the data member itself within the structure. Figure 5.2 
illustrates this model for the following declarations: 

class A : public SOMObject 


A at; 
int j; 
A a2; 
int k; 


} b; 


This behavior results in one of the few areas where the DirectToSOM 
C++ support does not conform to the proposed ANSI C++ standard; the 
addresses of nonstatic DirectToSOM data members without intervening 
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instance of B 





FIGURE 5.1 Implementation of FIGURE 5.2 Class with em- 

DirectToSOM C++ objects. bedded DirectToSOM C++ 

objects. 


access specifiers are not strictly increasing within a class. For example, in 
the previous class definition, it is not the case that &b.al < &b.j < &b.a2 
< &b .k; it is only true that &b.j < &b. k . When the program shown next is 
compiled without the macro som defined, the output on OS/2 is: 

&b.al: 0x40000 

Scb. j : 0x40004 

&b.a2: 0x40008 

&b.k: 0x4000c 

and with the som macro defined: 

&b.al: 0x135790 
&b.j: 0X50004 

&b.a2: 0xl357b0 

&b.k: 0x5000c 

Address of a SOM Member (addrof.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 #ifdef SOM 

5 class A : public SOMObject 

6 { 


9 #pragma SOMDefine(A) 

10 #else 

11 class A 

12 { 

13 int i; 

15 #endif 

16 


17 struct B { 


Continued 
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18 A al; 

19 int j; 

20 A a2; 

21 int k; 

22 } b; 

24 int main(int argc, char *argv[)) 

25 { 

26 cout « "&b.al: " « &b.al « endl 

27 « "&b.j: " « &b.j « endl 

28 « "&b.a2: " « &b.a2 « endl 

29 « "&b.k: " « &b.k « endl; 

30 } 


Initializer List 

You cannot use an initializer list to initialize DirectToSOM objects, because 
DirectToSOM classes always inherit from the SOMObject class. (An initial¬ 
izer list cannot be used to initialize an object of a class that has, among 
other things, a base class.) For example, both initializations in the next pro¬ 
gram are valid if a and b are not SOM classes, but the first initialization is 
invalid if both are SOM classes. The second is valid because the b : : b ( int) 
constructor can be called to construct each array element. (Actually, the sec¬ 
ond is currently flagged as an error in version 3.0 of the OS/2 product, but is 
valid in Windows. This will be valid in the next release of the OS/2 product.) 


Initializer List (initlist.cpp): 

1 #ifdef SOM 

2 #pragma SOMAsDefault (on) 

3 #endif 

4 

5 class A { 



10 } ; 

11 

12 // invalid if A is DirectToSOM 

13 A a = {1, 2, 3}; 

14 

15 class B { 

16 public; 



19 int k; 

20 B(int 


input) { i=j=k=input; 
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23 // valid if A is DirectToSOM 

24 B arr[3] = {1, 2, 3); 


Calling through a NULL Pointer 

You cannot call a nonvirtual function through a NULL pointer to a Direct¬ 
ToSOM instance, because the method routing must be performed through 
the SOM API using a valid class instance. When the following program 
is compiled as non-DirectToSOM, it successfully invokes the A::foo() 
method, because the contents of the variable a are not required to deter¬ 
mine the method to call—this can be determined statically by the compiler. 
However, when the program is compiled as DirectToSOM, a run-time excep¬ 
tion will occur. This is because the object pointed to by a is used 
by the SOM API to perform method resolution. See Chapter 6, Inside 
DirectToSOM C++, for further details on the method resolution mechanism. 

Calling through a Null Pointer (callnull.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

3 #ifdef SOM 

4 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

5 #endif 

6 

7 class A { 

9 void foo(); 

10 } ; 

11 

12 void A::foo{) 

13 { 

14 cout « "In A:: food" « endl; 

15 } 

16 

17 int mainlint argc, char *argv[]) 

18 { 

19 A *a = NULL; 

20 

21 a->foo(); // invalid if A is DirectToSOM 

22 } 


Casting 

You cannot cast a pointer-to-SOM object to arbitrary storage or an unre¬ 
lated type (commonly referred to as class punning), because the SOM API 
depends upon the underlying object type. The following programming 
example will compile and run without error as native C++, correctly print- 
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ing out 5 for the value of j. However, an exception will occur if the classes 
are defined as DirectToSOM, even though the layout of the classes are 
identical. 

Class Punning (punning.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 

3 #if SOM 

4 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 


7 struct A { 



10 } ; 

11 

12 struct B { 

13 int k; 

14 int 1; 

15 } ; 

16 

17 #if SOM 

18 #pragma SOMDefine(A) 

19 #pragma SOMDefine(B) 

20 #endif 

21 

22 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

23 { 

24 A a; 

25 

26 ((struct B*)&a)->k = 5; // invalid for SOM 

27 cout « "a.i: " « a.i « endl; 

28 }; 


Linking 

All static data and member functions must be defined by link time because 
they are used to construct the class tables. This is different from native C++, 
where such members do not need to be defined unless they are actually ref¬ 
erenced in the program. 


Programming Considerations 

This section covers various programming paradigms and usage considera¬ 
tions that you should be aware of when developing applications with Direct¬ 
ToSOM C++. 
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Environment Parameter and Error Handling 

The C++ exception-handling support does not map to the SOM model. 
When errors occur in invoking SOM methods, the SOM exception support 
must be used. The CORBA architecture requires that all methods accept a 
second argument that is of type Environment (the first argument being the 
address of the target object itself). The Environment structure is used to 
return exception information to the client following a method call. The dec¬ 
laration of this structure, from <somcorba.h>, is: 

typedef struct Environment { 
exception_type 

} Environment; 

After a method invocation, the value of the _major field will be nonzero 
if an exception occurred. The rest of the structure is opaque, and not 
intended to be directly accessed by the programmer. Given that the _major 
field is nonzero after a method invocation, there are several functions that 
you can call to retrieve additional information. For example, somExcep- 
tionlD returns the exception name, if any, as a string. (See the SOMObjects 
documentation for further details.) 

If an exception does occur, it is imperative that the exception informa¬ 
tion contained in the Environment structure be deallocated, otherwise 
passing this Environment structure on subsequent method invocations can 
result in memory leaks and unexpected run-time errors. 

The Environment structure is used heavily with DSOM and other 
such frameworks, but not very often for basic SOM support. For this reason, 
the DirectToSOM compiler implicitly passes an Environment structure to 
each method, but allows you to access the result if necessary. 

The compiler implicitly passes the value of the variable_ SOMEnv 

as the second argument to every method that is expecting it and defines 

_SOMEnv in the formal parameter list for that method. _ SOMEnv 

is also implicitly declared by the compiler at file scope, so you don’t need 
to declare it yourself. Following a method invocation, you can check the 
value of_ SOMEnv. major to determine if an error occurred. For ex¬ 

ample: 

obj.fooO; // _SOMEnv implicitly passed 

if (_SOMEnv->_major != 0) { 

« someExceptionldf_SOMEnv) << endl; 


_exception_name; 
_params; 

_somdAnchor; 


Continued 
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somExceptionFree(_SOMEnv); 


The compiler will pass whichever_ SOMEnv variable it finds at the 

current scope, according to the normal scope lookup rules. By default, this 
will be the file scope variable implicitly declared by the compiler. However, 

if you define a _SOMEnv variable in a local scope, the compiler will pass 

that one instead. Note that you cannot define your own version of 

_SOMEnv at function scope inside a SOM method, because it is already 

declared at that scope as a formal parameter. But, as with any other formal 
parameter, you can assign a new Environment address to that incoming 
parameter. 

When you call a SOM method from within a SOM method, the 

_SOMEnv parameter received by the enclosing method is passed on the 

nested method invocation, rather than the global_ SOMEnv. As an exam¬ 
ple, in the following program, the copy of_ SOMEnv passed to both foo at 

line 22, and to the subsequent call to bar at line 9, will be that defined in the 
main function at line 19. 

Using _ SOMEnv (env.cpp): 

1 tinclude <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude <somd.hh> 

3 

4 // _SOMEnv implicitly declared by compiler 

5 static Environment ev = 

6 (SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &ev), ev); 

8 struct A : public SOMObject { 

9 void food { bar(); ) 

10 void bar() { } 

11 #pragma SOMDefine(*) 

12 }; 

13 

14 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

15 { 

16 A obj; 

17 

18 // hides global _SOMEnv 

19 Environment ev, *_SOMEnv = &ev; 

20 SOM_InitEnvironment (_SOMEnv); 

21 

22 obj.food; // local _SOMEnv implicitly passed 

23 if (_SOMEnv->_major != 0) { 

24 cout « "Exception: " 

25 << somExceptionId(_SOMEnv) << endl; 

26 somExceptionFree) SOMEnv); 

27 ) else { 

« endl; 
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Callstyle: IDL and OIDL 

As discussed in Chapter 4 in the SOMCallStyle section, earlier versions of 
SOM did not support the Environment parameter, so methods of classes 
defined using these earlier versions do not accept an Environment param¬ 
eter. Methods that expect the Environment parameter are classified as call- 
style IDL, whereas those that don’t are callstyle OIDL. 

For methods that have callstyle OIDL, exception information is com¬ 
municated through a global Environment structure, which can be accessed 
through the somGetGlobalEnvironment function. This Environment 
structure is shared by all objects running in the same thread. 

The classes SOMObject and SOMClass have callstyle OIDL, as they 
were defined prior to the availability of Environment support. All meth¬ 
ods of these classes, in particular, the 10 special SOMObject methods 
that map to C++ methods, do not accept an Environment parameter. 
Therefore, when these methods are overridden in a C++ class, they do not 
expect an Environment parameter. But any introduced constructors that 
do not map to one of these methods will have the callstyle of the defining 
class. 

For example, in the following class definition, a () will have callstyle 
OIDL, because it maps to somDefaultlnit, which is introduced in SOM¬ 
Object, which is callstyle OIDL. However A(int) will have callstyle IDL, 
because it does not override or map to any SOMObject methods and there¬ 
fore has the callstyle of the defining class. 

struct A : public SOMObject { 

A() {} 


To check for an error after creating an object with A (), you would 
check the global Environment structure; and with A ( int ), you would check 
_SOMEnv. In general, you don’t need to check for errors after such meth¬ 
ods invocations, but if you find that you need to, for simplicity you could set 

_SOMEnv as the global Environment structure and then check either one 

for all method invocations. 

Initializing _ SOMEnv 

Earlier versions of the compiler, including the version 3.0 products for both 
OS.2 and Windows, that I was using declared_ SOMEnv, but did not initial¬ 

ize it. Future releases of the compiler will declare and initialize the variable. 
You must ensure that this variable is initialized before using it, otherwise a 
method that attempts to assign exception information will fail. Some SOM 
methods check that the Environment structure is valid before proceeding. In 
order to ensure that_ SOMEnv is initialized, there are a couple of options 
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available. One possibility is to include the following line in the beginning of 
the file: 

static Environment ev = 

(SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &ev), ev) ; 

This will declare a variable, ev, of type Environment, assign it to_ SOMEnv, 

and initialize it by calling SOMJnitEnvironment. Because ev is declared as 
static, this will take place as part of static program initialization. If you have 
any SOM methods called as part of static program initialization, you will need 

to make sure that the initialization of_ SOMEnv takes place first. 

Another option is to initialize _ SOMEnv using the SOM_Create- 

LocalEnvironment function as follows: 

_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment (); 

This will dynamically allocate and initialize an Environment structure and 

assign the result to_ SOMEnv. Since this is dynamically allocated storage, 

you must remember to deallocate it using the SOM_DestroyLocalEnviron- 
ment function: 

SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment (_SOMEnv); 


Templates 

DirectToSOM C++ template classes are defined in much the same way as 
normal template classes, with the exception that they inherit from a SOM 
class. DirectToSOM C++ supports template class definitions by mapping 
each unique instantiation to a SOM class definition. Templates are instanti¬ 
ated in the same way as for native C++, either by declaring a variable of 
that type, creating a type definition for that type, or through the #define 
pragma. The simplest way to handle template instantiation with Direct¬ 
ToSOM (and with native C++) is to use the automatic template generation 
support provided by the compiler. 

With automatic template generation, the compiler builds a template- 
include file that contains information about instantiated template classes. 
This file is not compiled until just before the compiler invokes the linker. 
Each template instantiation is thus compiled only once per a given pro¬ 
gram, rather than into each object file where it is instantiated. This is par¬ 
ticularly important for SOM classes, because you do not want the SOM 
class data structures to be generated in multiple object files. Automatic 
template generation also allows the template class implementation to be 
updated without recompiling client code. 
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To use automatic template generation, put the template class defini¬ 
tion in an .hh file, and the template member definitions in a .e file of the 
same name. Then compile any source files with the /c option to generate 
objects. For each file compiled, the compiler will generate a corresponding 
.cpp template-include file in the TEMPINC directory (if the TEMPINC 
environment variable is not set, the compiler will generate a TEMPINC 
directory in the current directory). When the object files are subsequently 
compiled, the compiler will compile the necessary class definitions that 
were generated into the TEMPINC directory. See the VisualAge C++ docu¬ 
mentation for further details. 

The following programming example shows how to define, build, and 
use a DirectToSOM template class. The class is defined as a normal tem¬ 
plate class, with the exception that it is derived from SOMObject. The class 
definition is fairly straightforward, too. The class stack<int> is instantiated 
at line 6 in the client program. Note that when compiling the .obj files, the 
/Tdp option must be specified. If the file type is not specified as C++, the 
compiler will not generate the template include files and will not compile 
and link the template class definitions. This option is not necessary when 
compiling the .cpp files because the language is implied by the file exten¬ 
sion. I have included only one makefile, because the same one is valid for 
both OS/2 and Windows. 

Definition of DirectToSOM Template Class (templateXstack.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

3 template <class T> class Stack : public SOMObject { 

4 T ‘stack; 

7 public: 

8 Stack(int) ; 

9 -Stack() ; 

10 void push(T) ; 

11 T pop() ; 

12 int sized ; 

13 } ; 

Implementation of DirectToSOM Template Class (template\stack.c): 

2 

3 template <class T> Stack<T>::Stack(int s) 

4 { 

5 top = 0; 

6 stack = new T[arraySize = s] ; 

7 assert(stack) ; 


Continued 
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Client of DirectToSOM Template Class (template\main.cpp): 




Makefile (template\makefile): 
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5 icc -tdp main.obj 

6 

7 main.obj: stack.hh main.cpp 

8 icc -c main.cpp 


Using the DirectToSOM Pragmas with Template Classes 

Because each template instantiation maps to an individual SOM class defi¬ 
nition, if you want to assign a SOM class name to a class, you must do so for 
each instantiation of that class. This is achieved by specifying the template 
class name with the SOMClassName pragma. For example, 

#pragma SOMClassName (Stack<int>, "IntegerStack") 


#pragma SOMClassName (Stack<char *>, "StringStack") 

With template classes, you cannot use the SOMClassName(*, "SOMName") 
notation, because every instantiation would be assigned the same name. This 
would work for the first instantiation, but would result in an error for the 
second because you cannot define more than one class with the same name. 

The SOMDefine pragma gets a bit tricky when using templates. It is 
very easy to end up with multiple definitions of the class across various 
objects. If you do have a class that has no out-of-line member functions, I 
recommend that you define a dummy out-of-line member function and use 
the automatic template generation support rather than use SOMDefine to 
force the generation of the class data structures. 

The SOMReleaseOrder pragma is specified for template classes in the 
same way as for normal classes. You can use the template arguments to 
specify member function signatures types. For example, the release order 
for the preceding class is: 

#pragma SOMReleaseOrder (Stack(int), push(T), pop(), size!) ) 

The template argument can be used only for pragmas that occur within the 
scope of the class template definition. In order to use the /Fr option to gen¬ 
erate the release order list for a template class, you must currently use an 
instantiated class, and then backtrack to remove the instantiation-specific 
information. For example, I generated the preceding release order state¬ 
ment using /Fr stack<int> and changed the occurrences of int to t. 

Memory Management 

The DirectToSOM compiler includes additional versions of the new and 
delete operators that are called for SOM objects. These operators have the 
following signatures: 
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void operator ::new(SOMClass *, size_t) ; 

void operator : :new(SOMClass *, size_t, void ‘location) ; 

void operator ::new[](SOMClass *, size_t) ; 

void operator ::new[](SOMClass *, size_t, void ‘location) ; 

void operator ::delete(SOMObject *, size_t) ; 

void operator :idelete[](SOMObject *, size_t) ; 

When storage is dynamically allocated or deleted for a DirectToSOM 
C++ object using new or delete, these SOM-enabled operators are called 
rather than the standard new and delete operators. In addition, debug ver¬ 
sions of these operators are supplied for using the debug memory manage¬ 
ment support, available when you compile a program with /Tm+ in OS/2 or 
Windows. You must include <somnew.h> into your program to use the ver¬ 
sions with the location placement arguments (these versions allocate the 
object in a supplied storage location). 

The SOM versions of operator new and delete call the SOMMalloc 
and SOMFree memory management routines supplied by the SOM run 
time, so that all DirectToSOM objects by default are allocated through the 
SOM memory management routines. SOMMalloc and SOMFree provide 
common memory management routines that can be used by any compiler 
for allocating and deallocating SOM objects. Having a common memory 
manager allows objects allocated through DirectToSOM C++ to be deallo¬ 
cated by a program written using the C++ language bindings and compiled 
with a completely different compiler. This would not be possible if each 
compiler product used its own memory management routines. 

Objects with automatic storage duration are allocated at run time on 
the stack using the alloca library function, which does not call SOMMalloc 
(see Chapter 6, for details). This is not a problem, because such objects can¬ 
not be dynamically deallocated anyway. Objects with static storage duration 
are allocated and deallocated with the SOM versions of new and delete, as 
are dynamically allocated objects. 

Overloading new and delete 

You can overload the compiler-supplied versions of the SOM new and 
delete operators by providing custom versions with the preceding signa¬ 
tures. In addition, placement arguments may be added after the size_t 
parameter following the standard C++ rules. The SOMClass * argument is 
always passed implicitly as a pointer to the class object corresponding to the 
instance being allocated. There is no provision for the programmer to sup¬ 
ply a different value for the class object parameter. 
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For example, the following program shows how to overload the new 
operator for SOM classes. At lines 5 through 10, the SOM operator new is 
overloaded with the identical signature as the compiler-supplied version, 
while at lines 12 through 22, it is overloaded with a placement argument 
that is used to initialize the allocated storage. The storage allocation for 
class A at line 34 will invoke the version at line 5, and the allocation for class 
B at 35 will invoke the version at line 12. The output of this program is: 

allocating 4 for a za 
allocating 4 with init # for a zb 

Overloading Global new (newglob.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <som.hh> 

4 

5 void* operator new (SOMClass *classObject, size_t size) 

6 { 

7 cout << "allocating ” « size << * for a * 

8 << classObject->somGetName() « endl; 

9 return SOMMalloc(size) ; 

10 } 

11 

12 void* operator new(SOMClass ‘classObject, size_t size, 

13 char init) 

14 { 

15 cout « "allocating " « size << " with init ” 

16 « init « " for a " 

17 « classObject->somGetName() << endl; 

18 void *tmp = SOMMalloc(size) ; 

19 assert(tmp) ; 

20 memset(tmp, size, init) ; 

21 return tmp; 

22 } 

23 

24 class A : public SOMObject { 

25 #pragma SOMDefine(*) 

26 }; 

27 

28 class B : public SOMObject { 

29 #pragma SOMDefinel*) 

30 }; 

31 

32 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

33 { 

34 A *a = new A; 

35 B *b = newl'fj B; 

36 


delete a; 


Continued 
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38 

39 


delete b; 


A note regarding syntax: In standard C++, the first argument to new 
must be a size_t. Because the first argument to the SOM-enabled operator 
new is SOMClass *, it is distinct from a standard operator new that has a 
placement argument of SOMClass *, such as: 

void operator ::new(size_t, SOMClass *) ; 

The same is true of the SOM-enabled operator delete. This is probably not 
something you will ever have to worry about, but it’s worth mentioning. 

Providing Class-Specific new and delete 

In addition to overloading the global SOM new and delete operators, you 
can also provide class-specific new and delete operators, as with standard 
C++. The signatures are the same as for the global versions, but the initial 
SOMClass * or SOMObject * parameters are optional, because the com¬ 
piler does not need them in the signature to distinguish between the stan¬ 
dard and SOM versions. You can, however, only supply one version of the 
class-specific operator, with or without the optional parameter. Note that it 
is possible to call an operator explicitly: 

A;:operator delete(object, size) 

so when overriding operator delete, you may want to invoke the somlsObj 
function to verily that the pointer supplied is actually a SOM object before 
deleting the storage. 

To illustrate, I have modified the previous example to supply class- 
specific versions of operator new for the classes A and b, in addition to pro¬ 
viding a global override. The storage allocation at line 44 for class a will 
invoke the class-specific version of new for class a at line 17, as the alloca¬ 
tion for class B at line 45 will invoke the class-specific new for class B at line 
28. The allocation for class c at line 46 will invoke the global operator new 
overload at line 5. The output of this program is: 

allocating 4 for an A 
allocating 4 with init # for a B 
allocating 4 for a zc with global new 

Overloading Class-Specific new (newclass.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <som.hh> 
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SOMMalloc and SOMFree 

If you do overload new or delete operators to call something other than 
the SOM memory routines, you must ensure that this is done consistently; 
new, new [ ], delete, and delete[ ] must all be overridden to use the same 
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memory manager. (See the header file <somnew.h> for signatures of all 
the SOM memory management routines.) Storage allocated with 
SOMMalloc must be freed by SOMFree, and SOMFree can only deallo¬ 
cate storage allocated by SOMMalloc. If, in the previous examples, I had 
called malloc instead of SOMMalloc, the delete operations would all fail 
because they would still call SOMFree, which would attempt to deallocate 
storage allocated by the C run-time library routines. This will not neces¬ 
sarily result in an exception; depending upon the memory manager used, 
the deallocation may just quietly fail to deallocate the storage, resulting in 
memory leaks. 

Even without overloading new and delete, you must be aware of 
memory allocator mismatches in situations such as using the placement 
syntax to allocate an object in a supplied piece of storage. You cannot, for 
example, use malloc to allocate storage for a SOMObject, and then use 
delete to deallocate that storage, because a delete operation against a SOM 
object will invoke SOMFree to deallocate the storage. Be aware also that 
the size of a SOM object is the size of the instance data plus the extra pointer 
at the beginning (see Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++, for details). If you 
are using the location placement argument, you should ensure that storage 
is allocated using sizeof the SOM class type, rather than what you would 
expect the instance data size would be. 

The next programming example illustrates these programming errors. 
At line 12,4 bytes of storage are allocated using malloc and used to place an 
instance of class A at line 13. This is incorrect because an instance of class a 
will be 8 bytes (assuming 4 bytes for a pointer and 4 bytes for an integer). 
The correct approach would be to use sizeof (A) instead of 4 with malloc. 
A second error is that delete is used to deallocate the storage, which will call 
SOMFree, because a is a SOM object, rather than the standard C++ deallo¬ 
cation routine. A correct approach in this example would be to allocate the 
storage using SOMMalloc. Note that deleting the storage using free would 
be correct in this simple example, but not in general, because the class 
destructor would not be called. 


Invalid Memory Management Operations (newbad.cpp): 

1 #include <stdlib.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 #include <somnew.h> 

4 

5 struct A : public SOMObject { 

6 int i; 

7 #pragma SOMDefinef*) 


argc, char *argv[] 
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12 void *ptr = malloc(4) ; 

13 A *a = new(ptr) A; // error, not large enough 

14 delete a; // error, uses SOMFree 

15 } 


In addition, if you do allocate SOM objects with something other than 
SOMMalloc, other programs will not be able to deallocate these objects 
unless they also have access to, and use, the same memory management 
routines. This may not be a problem if the memory you allocate will never 
be deallocated outside of your application, but it is something to consider. 

In certain situations, such as when using DSOM, SOM will use 
SOMMalloc to allocate and return memory for items such as strings. This 
storage cannot be deallocated with the delete operator, which will call the 
C++ memory management routines, as it must be freed instead with 
SOMFree. Likewise, situations will arise where SOM will deallocate storage 
for such items using SOMFree. The storage must have been allocated with 
SOMMalloc for this operation to be successful. For such applications, rather 
than keep track of which allocator owns the memory, it is much simpler to 
either manage all memory through SOMMalloc/SOMFree or through the 
C++ memory management routines. In Chapter 8, we will discuss this prob¬ 
lem in more detail and provide examples of how to deal with it. 


SOM DLLs 


There are two ways to load a SOM DLL, either statically or dynamically. The 
DLL will be loaded statically if the client contains any static references to 
the SOM class. By default, objects are manipulated statically through 
DirectToSOM, as they are through the C and C++ language bindings. All the 
examples so far have access to the SOM class symbols statically. Later in 
this section, I will show how to load a class dynamically with DirectToSOM. 

It is important that a SOM DLL be constructed so that it can be loaded 
statically or dynamically, as it is often difficult to predict how a class library 
will be used. For example, in order to use a class library from DSOM or 
Smalltalk, it must be possible to dynamically load that library. 

Because each platform has different mechanisms for creating and 
loading DLLs, I will concentrate on OS/2 and Windows in the following dis¬ 
cussion. The basic concepts are the same for all platforms, but the com¬ 
mands and mechanisms involved may differ. In order to access a class 
statically, the SOM class definition must export the three class symbols 
mentioned in earlier chapters. These are <class>ClassData, <class>CClass- 
Data, and <class>NewClass. When creating a DLL containing a SOM class 
that will be accessed statically, these symbols must be exported from the 
DLL. You do not need to export any other symbols, such as the method 
names themselves, as the SOM class symbols provide the sole means 
through which the SOM class is manipulated. 
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Exporting Static DLL Symbols Using JExport 

There are a variety of means by which you can export these symbols from a 
DLL. In OS/2 or Windows, you can specify the _Export keyword with the 
SOM class definition, which will cause the compiler to automatically export 
the three symbols from any DLL. The next example creates a DLL for the 
class Hello. The symbols are automatically exported from the DLL by the 
presence of the _Export keyword in the class definition file at line 6. 

In addition to specifying which symbols are to be exported from a 
DLL, with Windows you must also explicitly specify symbols that are to be 
imported from a DLL. There are several ways to do this: the Jmport key¬ 
word, the _declspec(dIlimport) specifier, or the -qautoimport compiler 
option. The use of the ^Import keyword is shown at line 4 in the class defi¬ 
nition file. If the macro winclient is defined, then the presence of the 
Jmport keyword will cause the compiler to generate special code to indi¬ 
cate that the class symbols are to be imported from another DLL. I will 
illustrate the use of declspec(dllimport) in the next example, where 
qautoimport is used to indicate that all external references are to be 
imported from a DLL, rather than specifying anything extra in the source 
code itself. This option may add unnecessary overhead to the generated 
code—see the compiler documentation for details. 

In the OS/2 makefile, the DLL is created at line 4. In order to create a 
DLL for OS/2, a minimal module definition file supplying the DLL name is 
required, as shown in file hello.def. The /Ge- option indicates that a DLL 
is being created. Once the DLL is created, an import library file is created at 
line 5. This produces the file hello.lib, which is linked to the client pro¬ 
gram at line 8. The hello. lib file will contain an import entry for each sym¬ 
bol exported from hello.dll. (You can use the ILIB utility in OS/2 to view 
the contents of this file. Type ilib hello.lib, hit Enter at the options 
prompt, and then type an output file name at the listing file prompt. This 
file will contain all the symbols exported from the DLL.) 

When creating a DLL for Windows, a module definition file is not nec¬ 
essary if you have used _Export to define the exports. When the /Ge- option 
is specified in such situations, the compiler will automatically create the 
corresponding .lib file for the DLL, so an extra command is not necessary to 
generate it. (To view the contents of the generated .lib file in Windows, use 
the ILIB utility, specifying an option of /list. For example: ilib /list 
hello, lib.) 

When the client program is compiled at line 8 in the Windows make¬ 
file, the macro winclient is defined so that the class symbols will be prop¬ 
erly imported from the target DLL. 

Definition of Class Hello (somdll\os2\export\hello.hh): 

1 ttinclude <som.hh> 
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3 #ifdef WINCLIENT 

4 class _Import Hello : public SOMObject { 

5 #else 

6 class _Export Hello : public SOMObject { 

7 #endif 

8 public: 

9 void sayHelloO ; 

10 } ; 


Implementation of Class Hello (somdll\os2\export\hello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout « "Hello world" « endl; 

? §& 

Client of Class Hello (somdll\os2export\tsthello.cpp): 

1 #include "hello.hh" 

2 

3' int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

5 Hello obj; 

6 

7 obj.sayHello() ; 


OS/2 Makefile (somdll\os2\export\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp 

4 icc /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 

5 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

OS/2 Module Definition File (somdll\os2\export\hello.def): 

1 LIBRARY hello INITINSTANCE 

2 DESCRIPTION 'Hello Class Library 1 

3 PROTMODE 

4 DATA MULTIPLE NONSHARED LOADONCALL 

Windows Makefile (somdll\win\export\makefile): 


1 all: hello.dll tsthello.i 


Continued 
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3 # icc will generate .libile 

4 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp 

5 icc /Ge- hello.cpp 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc -DWINCLIENT tsthello.cpp hello.lib 


Exporting Static DLL Symbols Using Manually 
Generated .def File 

Another mechanism by which the SOM class symbols can be exported from 
a DLL is by creating a .def file that contains the appropriate symbols and 
linking it to the DLL. Using the previous example, I updated the class defi¬ 
nition file and the .def file. Instead of using the _Export keyword to export 
the symbols, I instead supplied them explicitly in the .def file. I added a 
SOMClassName pragma just to make the symbols names more readable. 
In addition, I used the _declspec(dllimport) modifier for defining sym¬ 
bols imported from a Windows DLL. I find this method a little more read¬ 
able than _Import when guarding with a macro, but they are equivalent. 

Because a .def file is being supplied, in Windows we must now explic¬ 
itly generate the .lib file. This is done through the ILIB command with 
option /geni, shown in the Windows makefile at line 5. This generates a .lib 
and an .exp file corresponding to the supplied .def file. It is expected that a 
future release of the OS/2 product will also support the ILIB command, 
with the same options currently supported for Windows, rather than the 
IMPLIB command. 

In OS/2, the symbols are specified in the .def file directly, whereas for 
Windows they must be prepended with an 


Definition of Class Hello (somdll\mandef\os2\hello.hh): 

1 ((include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #ifdef WINCLIENT 

4 _declspec(dllimport) 

5 #endif 

6 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

7 #pragma SOMClassName (*, "Hello”) 

8 public: 

9 void sayHelloO ; 

10 } ; 


OS/2 Makefile (somdll\mandef\os2\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 
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3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp 

4 icc /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 

5 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

OS/2 Module Definition File (somdll\mandef\os2\hello.def): 

1 LIBRARY hello INITINSTANCE 

2 DESCRIPTION 'Hello Class Library' 

3 PROTMODE 

4 DATA MULTIPLE NONSHARED LOADONCALL 

5 EXPORTS 

6 HelloClassData 

7 HelloCClassData 

8 HelloNewClass 

Windows Makefile (somdll\mandef\win\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp 

4 icc /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 

5 ilib /geni hello.def 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc -DWINCLIENT tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

Windows Module Definition File (somdll\mandef\win\hello.def): 

1 LIBRARY hello 

2 EXPORTS 

3 _HelloCClassData 

4 _HelloClassData 

5 _HelloNewClass@8 

Exporting Static DLL Symbols Using Automatically Generated 
.def File 

A third option for exporting SOM DLL symbols, which I find most conve¬ 
nient to use, is to have the SOM compiler automatically generate the mod¬ 
ule definition file for you. In this example, I modified the makefile file to 
automatically generate the .def file. In order to do this, you must generate 
the IDL for the file. IDL generation is covered in detail in Chapter 7, but for 
now, suffice it to say that you can generate an IDL file from a DirectToSOM 
class definition file by compiling the .hh file directly, as shown in the OS/2 
makefile at line 11. This will generate a corresponding .idl file. The .def file 
is then generated using the SOM def emitter, which is executed through the 
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sc command, specifying the -sdef option, as shown at line 12 in the OS/2 
makefile. This will generate a corresponding .def file containing the appro¬ 
priate symbol exports, as shown. 

The Windows makefile essentially follows the same process. Note that 

I have qualified the path name for the sc command because the name may 
conflict with a Windows NT command name on many systems. 

Definition of Class Hello (somdll\autodef\os2\hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #ifdef WINCLIENT 

4 _declspec (dllimport) 

5 #endif 

6 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

7 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

9 void sayHelloO ; 

10 } ; 

OS/2 Makefile (somdll\autodef\os2\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp hello.def 

4 icc /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 

5 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

10 hello.def: hello.hh 

II icc hello.hh 

12 sc -sdef hello.idl 

OS\2 Generated Module Definition File (somdll\autodef\os2\hello.def): 

1 ; This file was generated by the SOM Compiler. 

2 ; FileName: hello.def. 

3 ; Generated using: 

4 ; SOM Precompiler somipc: 2.29.1.16 

5 ; SOM Emitter emitdef: 2.47 

6 LIBRARY hello INITINSTANCE 

7 DESCRIPTION 'Hello Class Library' 

8 PROTMODE 

9 DATA MULTIPLE NONSHARED LOADONCALL 

10 EXPORTS 

11 HelloClassData 

12 HelloCClassData 

13 HelloNewClass 
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Windows Makefile (somdll\autodef\win\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp hello.def 

4 icc /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 

5 ilib /geni hello.def 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc -DWINCLIENT tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

10 hello.def: hello.hh 

11 icc hello.hh 

12 $(SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sdef hello.idl 

Windows Generated Module Definition File 
(somdll \autodef\win\hello. def): 

1 ; This file was generated by the SOM Compiler. 

2 ; FileName: hello.def. 

3 ; Generated using: 

4 ; SOM Precompiler somipc: Development 

5 ; SOM Emitter emitdef.dll: Development 

6 LIBRARY hello 

7 EXPORTS 

8 _HelloCClassData 

9 _HelloClassData 
10 _HelloNewClass@8 

Enabling a DLL for Dynamic Loading 

Before a SOM object can be created, the corresponding SOM class object 
must be created. This is achieved by calling the <className>NewClass 
routine. Clients that manipulate a class statically will implicitly call this 
routine to create the class object, so you should never need to worry about 
it. (Chapter 6 will describe in more detail how this takes place for Direct- 
ToSOM.) 

For clients that load a SOM DLL dynamically, the class object must be 
created as part of loading the DLL, so that once the DLL is loaded, the class 
object is ready to be used. In SOMObjects 3.0, this is achieved through sup¬ 
plying a customized version of the DLL init/term functions. The simplest 
way to do this is through the SOM compiler imod emitter, using the sc com¬ 
mand with option -simod, which generates an init/term function from the 
IDL. This init/term function is then linked into the DLL to correctly perform 
initialization when the DLL is dynamically loaded. 

When SOM loads a class dynamically, it looks in one of its databases, 
called the interface repository, for the name of the DLL containing that class. 
If the DLL name is found, it then loads the named DLL, which will cause the 
class objects to be initialized. In order to generate the DLL name into the 
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interface repository, you must do two things. The first is to supply a special 
modifier, dllname, that will be generated into the IDL file, and the second 
is to register the class in the interface repository using the sc command with 
the options -sir -u. 

The following example extends the previous class definition and make¬ 
file to create a SOM DLL that can be both statically and dynamically loaded. 
The SOMIDLPass pragma at lines 5 and 6 in the class definition file causes 
the IDL modifier: 

dllname = "hello.dll" 

to be generated into the IDL file. At line 13 in the makefile, the generated 
IDL definition is registered in the interface repository. In Chapter 7, I will 
explain IDL generation and interface repository in more detail. But for now, 
this simply generates information so that the SOM run time can look up the 
class Hello and find the name of the DLL that contains it, hello.dll. At line 15 
in the makefile, the command: 

sc -simod hello.idl 

generates the DLL init/term function into the file helloi.c. This file is 
rather large, and not particularly interesting, so I didn’t include it here. The 
helloi.c file is then compiled with the DLL at line 3 in the makefile. 
Because the compiler already supplies an init/term function of the same 
name ( DLL InitTerm for OS/2 and Windows) the /B'VNOE" option is 
used to when creating the DLL to indicate that the user-supplied version 
should be used rather than the compiler-supplied one. Without this option, 
a duplicate-definition link error would occur. 

Definition of Class Hello (somdll\os2\dyns30\hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"hello.dll\";") 

7 public: 

8 void sayHelloO ; 


Makefile (somdll\os2\dyns30\makefile): 

1 all: helloi.c hello.dll tsthello.exe 
3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp helloi.c 
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5 hello.cpp helloi.c hello.def 

6 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

7 

8 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

9 icc tsthello.cpp hello.lib 


11 helloi.c: hello.hh 



15 sc -simod hello.id] 


Enabling a DLL for Dynamic Loading in SOM 2.x 

With SOM 2.x, dynamic loading is achieved by supplying a SOMInit- 
Module routine for the DLL that invokes the appropriate NewClass rou¬ 
tines. When the SOM run-time loads a DLL dynamically, it calls this routine 
to ensure that the class objects were initialized properly. This approach has 
some problems, however, one of them being that the SOMInitModule func¬ 
tion needs to be exported from the DLL, but should not appear in the corre¬ 
sponding .lib file. The reason is that multiple .lib files, each containing a 
SOMInitModule entry, cannot be combined into a single .lib file. Well, 
actually, they can, but an error will be generated if you actually try to use 
that .lib file. The SOM 3.0 approach circumvents this and other problems 
with DLL activation, and provides a system-independent mechanism for 
loading and initializing SOM DLLs. 

The SOMObjects 3.0 beta was used to test most of the examples in the 
book where dynamic loading was required, specifically, those in Chapters 8 
and 10. Some examples, specifically the interlanguage sharing examples in 
the Chapter 9, were tested using SOM 2.1, and therefore use this earlier 
approach for dynamically loading SOM DLLs. 

The following programming example shows how to create a dynami¬ 
cally and statically loadable SOM DLL using the 2.x method for OS/2 and 
Windows. The main difference from the previous example is that rather 
than have the imod emitter generate the helloi.c file, the function 
SOMInitModule is supplied. SOMInitModule will be called by the SOM 
run-time when the DLL is loaded, which will in turn call the HelloNewClass 
function to create the Hello class object. 

The SOMInitModule function must be exported from the DLL, 
which is why the export macro is used. In addition, the linkage of the 
function must be specified correctly using the SOMEXTERN and SOM- 
LINK macros in order for the SOM run time to be able to invoke it. The 
.lib file produced in this example will contain an export for the 
SOMInitModule function, so if you will be combining the .lib files, you 
should not define the export macro and instead should create two .def 
files, one that doesn’t contain SOMInitModule for creating the .lib file, 
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and one that does for building the DLL. Otherwise, you will run into 
the problem discussed earlier with duplicate symbols in the combined 
.lib file. 

Definition of Class Hello (sontdll\dyns21\os2\hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #ifdef WINCLIENT 

4 _declspec(dllimport) 

5 #endif 

6 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

7 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

8 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

9 “dllname = \"hello.dll\";") 

10 public: 

11 void sayHelloO ; 

12 ); 

Implementation of Class Hello (somdll\os2\dyns21\hello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout «"Hello world" << endl; 

7 ) 

9 SOMEXTERN void EXPORT SOMLINK SOMInitModule ( 

10 long majorVersion, long minorVersion, string className) 

11 { 

12 HelloNewClass (majorVersion, minorVersion) ; 

13 } 

OS/2 Makefile (somdll\os2\dyns21\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp hello.def 

4 icc /Ge- -DEXPORT=_Export hello.cpp hello.def 

5 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

10 hello.def: hello.hh 

11 icc hello.hh 

12 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

13 sc -sdef hello.idl 
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Windows Makefile (somdll\win\dyns21\makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp hello.def 

4 icc /Ge- -DEXPORT=_Export hello.cpp hello.def 

5 ilib /geni hello.def 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

8 icc -DWINCLIENT tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

9 

10 hello.def: hello.hh 

11 icc hello.hh 

12 ${SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sir -u hello.idl 

13 $(SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sdef hello.idl 


Dynamically Loading a SOM DLL 

One of the more interesting features of SOM compared to native C++ is its 
dynamic nature. While methods can be invoked statically, as we have seen 
throughout the examples so far, it is also possible to locate classes, create 
objects, and invoke methods dynamically. By dynamically, I mean that the 
program does not require any information about the class prior to manipu¬ 
lating it. This provides a great deal of flexibility to the application program¬ 
mer, as classes can be located, loaded, and manipulated on demand at run 
time, for example, based on user input from a screen. In addition, it also 
provides the capability for languages such as Smalltalk that have a dynamic 
model to interact with SOM and use DirectToSOM C++ classes, as we shall 
see in Chapter 9. 

The following program shows how to dynamically load a class, create 
an object of that class, and invoke a method on it. The client program was 
not compiled with any information about the dynamically loaded class (the 
hello. hh header was not included in the program). The class definition 
uses the SOMClassName and SOMNoMangling pragmas to allow the class 
and method names to be easily accessed dynamically without using man¬ 
gled names. I set the SOM class name to MyHello instead of the C++ class 
name Hello to make sure the SOM run-time was finding the file correctly 
based on what I specified for the dllname modifier. I’ll discuss this a little 
more subsequently. 

The class client provides examples of using the dynamic SOM class 
and method resolution facilities through DirectToSOM. At line 9, a pointer 
to the SOM Class Manager Object is retrieved by initializing the SOM envi¬ 
ronment. (See Chapter 6 for a discussion of the SOM Class Manager.) 
This object is then used to display the name of the DLL that contains 
the MyHello class using the somLocateClassFile method at lines 10 
through 13. 
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A somld is created to represent the class name MyHello at line 10, 
using the somldFromString function. The somld type is used by many of 
the SOM APIs to efficiently represent and manipulate string constants. 
somldFromString is an example of a case where SOM will allocate storage 
using SOMMalloc, which must subsequently be freed using SOMFree. The 
storage for the somld Helloid is deallocated at line 24. 

The somLocateClassFile method at line 11 looks up the class name in 
the interface repository, using the supplied somld variable. If it cannot find 
valid dllname modifier information for the class, it simply returns the class 
name, as illustrated at lines 15 through 18 for class Unknown. 

At line 22, the somFindClass method is invoked to locate the class 
object for the given class, in this case MyHello. This method first calls the 
somLocateClassFile method to locate the DLL containing the class, and 
then invokes somFindClsInFile to return the class object. If somLocate¬ 
ClassFile failed and returned the class name, and the class name happens 
to match the DLL name, then somFindClsInFile will locate the class cor¬ 
rectly. Otherwise, an error will be returned. I discovered this by accident: 1 
had incorrectly specified the dllname modifier, but because the class name 
matched the DLL name, the class was still found. But when I changed the 
class name to something different from the DLL name, the class was not 
found. The reason I used MyHello instead of Hello in the example is to illus¬ 
trate this distinction. If you are having trouble dynamically loading a class, 
you should write a small test program that displays the result of som¬ 
LocateClassFile for the class to determine whether the DLL information is 
being correctly located. 

At line 27, the returned class object is then used to dynamically create 
an instance of class Hello using the somNew method. At line 31, the 
somResolveByName method is invoked to locate the sayHello method. 
Specifying the SOMNoMangling pragma in the class definition allows this 
method to be located using "sayHello" instead of "sayzhello". The 
resolved method is then invoked at line 35. Because the method is invoked 
as a function pointer rather than as a DirectToSOM C++ method, the target 
object and Environment parameters must be passed explicitly. 

The OS/2 version is built using the SOM 3.0 DLL initialization 
approach, whereas the Windows version is built using the SOM 2.x 
approach. Note that -dwinclient is not necessary for compiling the client 
program in Windows, because the DLL is loaded dynamically, and therefore 
the SOM class symbols do not need to be imported from the DLL. The out¬ 
put for this program is: 


MyHello dll: hello.dll 
Unknown dll: Unknown 
create obj dynamically 
Hello world 
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Definition of Class Hello (dyncall\os2\hello.hh): 



Implementation of Class Hello (dyncall\os2\hello.cpp): 



4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout « "Hello world" « endl; 

| 5 

Client of Class Hello (dyncall\os2\tsthello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <som.hh> 



Continued 
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24 SOMFree(hellold); 

25 

26 cout « "create obj dynamically” « endl; 

27 SOMObject *obj = helloClass->somNew(); 

28 assert(obj); 

29 

30 // resolve to sayHello 

31 mpt mp = (mpt)somResolveByName(obj, "sayHello"); 

32 assert(somGetGlobalEnvironment0->_major == 0) ; 

33 

34 // invoke sayHello 

35 mp(obj, somGetGlobalEnvironment()); 

36 } 

OS/2 Makefile (dyncall\os2\makefile): 

1 all: helloi.c hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp helloi.c 

4 icc /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE" \ 

5 hello.cpp helloi.c hello.def 

6 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

8 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp 

9 icc /Ti+ tsthello.cpp 

10 

11 helloi.c: hello.hh 

12 icc hello.hh 

13 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

14 sc -sdef hello.idl 

15 sc -simod hello.idl 

Windows Makefile (dyncall\win\makefile): 

1 all: hello.idl hello.dll tsthello.exe 

3 hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp helloi.cpp 

4 icc /Ti+ /Ge- -DEXPORT=_Export /B"/NOE" \ 

5 hello.cpp helloi.cpp hello.exp 

6 

7 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp 

8 icc /Ti+ tsthello.cpp 

9 

10 hello.idl: hello.hh 

11 icc hello.hh 

12 $(SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sir -u hello.idl 

13 $(SOMBASE)\bin\sc -sdef hello.idl 

14 ilib /geni hello.def 

Windows DLL Initialization File (dyncall\win\helloi.cpp): 


1 ((include "hello.hh” 
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3 SOMEXTERN void EXPORT SOMLINK SOMInitModule( 

4 long majorVersion, long minorVersion, string className) 

5 { 

6 MyHelloNewClass(majorVersion, minorVersion); 

7 } 

Other Programming Considerations 
Default Constructor 

You should always supply a default constructor for a DirectToSOM class. 
While you may not use this constructor explicitly in your application, many 
of the SOM frameworks, such as DSOM, require that one be present. In 
addition, SOM programs written using other languages typically depend 
upon a default constructor being available. If you are working strictly 
within DirectToSOM C++, and not using any of the frameworks, then tech¬ 
nically you don’t need to supply it. However, it’s best to get in the habit, to 
avoid bugs later. While the SOM RRBC support makes it easy to add one if 
needed, run-time errors caused by a missing default constructor can some¬ 
times be difficult to track down. 

The compiler will supply a default constructor that is valid for SOM if 
you do not supply any constructors for the class. If you do supply construc¬ 
tors for the class, then a default will not be generated. 

Header Files 

As you have probably noticed, the DirectToSOM C++ header files used so 
far all have a file extension of .hh. You should always put DirectToSOM C++ 
classes in a file with this extension. This is not simply a convention, but is 
required for IDL generation, as we shall see in Chapter 7, 1DL Generation. 

Also with regard to header files, you cannot mix the C++ bindings .xh 
header files with the DirectToSOM C++ .hh header files in a single compila¬ 
tion unit. Each provides different definitions of classes such as SOMObject. 
You can mix programs compiled with these different headers at run time and 
share SOM objects between them, but you cannot mix them at compile time. 

_ ClassObject Member 

_ClassObject is a static member implicitly available for all DirectToSOM 

C++ classes. It can be used to retrieve the address of the corresponding class 
object for the class. For example, the following program invokes the 
somDescendedFrom method against the class object for B, passing the 
class object for a, and prints out a message indicating whether B is 
descended from A. Then it checks whether a is descended from B. As shown, 
you can retrieve the class object either through the class or the instance, 
since it is a static member. Note that this is not an actual member of the 
class—it is just treated as such by the compiler, which simply transforms a 
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_ClassObject expression into an expression that retrieves the class object 

from the <className>ClassData structure (see Chapter 6 for details about 
the layout of this structure). The output of the program is: 

B descendent of A: true 
A descendent of B: false 

Using the _ ClassObject Member (classobj.cpp): 

1 iinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 class A : public SOMObject { 

5 #pragma SOMDefinef*) 

6 } ; 

7 

8 class B : public A { 

9 #pragma SOMDefinel*) 

10 } ; 

11 

12 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

13 { 

15 B b; 

16 

17 SOMClass ‘bClass = b. ClassObject; 

18 SOMClass ‘aClass = A:: ClassObject; 

19 cout « "B descendent of A: " 

20 << (bClass->somDescendedFrom(aClass) 

21 ? "true” : "false") « endl; 

22 cout « "A descendent of B; * 

23 « (aClass->somDescendedFrom(bClass) 

24 ? "true" : "false") « endl; 

25 } 


The type returned from_ClassObject is SOMClass *, and not the 

type of the metaclass for the class (if it differs from SOMClass). This is due 
to the possibility that the metaclass at the time the program is compiled 
may be different when the program is actually run, as the result of an 
updated class implementation, in which case the wrong type would be 
returned. 

_ isDTSClass operator 

The_isDTSClass operator can be applied to any type and will return true 

or false indicating whether the type represents a DirectToSOM class. It is 
particularly useful within macros or template classes, where you may want 
to take different actions depending upon whether the class is a Direct¬ 
ToSOM class or not. 
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The programming example illustrates the use of this operator. The 
template class Outer is instantiated with a SOM class a and a non-SOM 
class B at lines 24 and 25 respectively. Then the method showType is invoked 
against each instantiation. The output of this program is: 

This is a DTS class 
This is a native class 

Using the JsDTSClass Operator (isdtscls.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 template <class T> class Outer { 

5 public: 

6 void showType(); 


9 template <class T> void Outer<T>::showType() 

10 { 

11 if ( isDTSClass(T)) 

12 cout « "This is a DTS class" << endl; 

13 else 

14 cout « "This is a native class" « endl; 

15 } 

16 

17 class A : public SOMObject { }; 

18 #pragma SOMDefine(A) 

19 

20 class B { }; 

21 

22 int mainfint argc, char *argv[]) 

23 { 

24 Outer<A> a; 

25 Outer<B> b; 

26 

27 a.showType(); 

28 b.showType(); 

29 } 


This operator is not yet available on all platforms, (it is currently sup¬ 
ported in Windows, but not in OS/2) but should become available with the 
next releases of the products. 

Forward Declarations 

When specifying a forward declaration of a DirectToSOM class, you should 
enclose the declaration with #pragma SOMAsDefault (on) and #pragma SOMAs 
Default (pop) so that the compiler knows this is a DirectToSOM class; other¬ 
wise, the compiler assumes that it is a native C++ class. In general, this does 
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not cause problems, but it can result in error messages in certain situations 
where the compiler is expecting a DirectToSOM class, in particular when 
working with pointers to members. 

As a simple example, the following SOMDefine pragma would be 
flagged in error without the SOMAsDefault pragmas around the forward 
declaration of a. 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class A; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

♦pragma SOMDefine(A) 
class A : public SOMObject { 


Volatile Members 

In general, the compiler-supplied methods for a DirectToSOM class are not 
volatile; in other words, they cannot be applied to volatile member func¬ 
tions. If you want to use volatile SOM objects, you have to define volatile 
versions of the member functions in order to invoke methods against those 
objects. Of the 10 special SOMObject methods, the copy constructor and 
assignment methods are defined to operate on a volatile object parameter, 
but the member functions themselves are not volatile, and thus cannot be 
invoked against a volatile object. 

Be aware that if you do supply a volatile version of the assignment 
operator in particular, the compiler will not generate any other assignment 
methods. (See Chapter 6 for further details.) For performance reasons, you 
should therefore define a constant nonvolatile version of the function, oth¬ 
erwise all assignments will use the volatile version. For objects that are not 
volatile, this will cause unnecessary performance degradation. 

The current release of the OS/2 and AIX VisualAge products define the 
attribute _get/_set member functions as volatile by default, but this will 
change in the next release of those products to be nonvolatile by default 
(this is already the default for Windows). 


SOMObject as Private Base Class 

The proposed ANSI standard dictates that the most derived class is respon¬ 
sible for initializing virtual base classes to ensure that the virtual base is 
initialized only once and in the right place. The most derived class must 
have access to the constructor for the virtual bases in order to invoke them, 
otherwise an error will occur at compile time. Because SOMObject is 
always implicitly a virtual base class, defining a class with SOMObject as 
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a private base will prevent that class from being derived from further. This 
is because the constructor for SOMObject will not be accessible to any 
derived classes. 

For example, the following program will compile cleanly when a is 
a native C++ class, or if a derives publicly from SOMObject. However, 
because SOMObject is always a virtual base, the most derived class must 
construct it, so a compile-time error would occur if a derives privately from 
SOMObject, because SOMObject::SOMObject() is not accessible from B. 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 

3 

4 #if SOM 

5 class A : private SOMObject { }; 

6 #else 

7 class A { }; 

8 #endif 

9 

10 class B : public A { }; 

11 

12 B b; 


Performance 

Apart from the issues raised in the previous section, one of the major con¬ 
siderations when deciding to make a class a DirectToSOM is performance. 
While DirectToSOM C++ gives you the power and flexibility of the SOM 
object model, there is an overhead in using it. For interfaces involving many 
calls to very simple methods, this overhead can be significant. Much the 
overhead is not intrinsic to the SOM model, and will likely be alleviated in 
future releases of the product. 

In terms of run-time performance, every SOM virtual method invoca¬ 
tion currently requires an indirection through the SOM class data struc¬ 
tures to invoke the method. This is in the form of a call through a function 
pointer to a thunk, which is a small code sequence that performs a few setup 
instructions and branches to the target method. Nonvirtual and static mem¬ 
ber functions are also currently called through a function pointer. See 
Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++, for details on the calling mechanism. 

In addition, instance data access, either from the client or within the 
implementation, currently requires a data token function pointer call 
through the SOM class data structures to retrieve addressability to that 
data. For access through the this pointer, one call is required within each 
method invocation. (For CORBA attributes, this is in addition to the 
get/ set method call, if any, because the target method must still access the 
instance data through the data token, too. As mentioned earlier, instance 
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data can be made into attributes to provide external access, but can still be 
accessed from DirectToSOM C++ directly through the data token without 
calling the _get/_set methods.) A future release of DirectToSOM C++ will 
likely lessen this overhead by accessing instance data for the this pointer 
through a supplied register value. Back-end support for specifying that the 
result of the data token function call as invariant can also improve perfor¬ 
mance in allowing optimizations such as hoisting data token calls out of 
loops. Until such support is available, you can improve the performance of 
methods that frequently access a given data member on each invocation, 
perhaps inside a loop, by saving that value in a temporary and using the 
temporary instead. 

With respect to run-time storage requirements, each SOM object con¬ 
tains a pointer at the beginning to the class run-time data structures. So, 
when a class is made into a SOM class, each object will increase in size by 
the size of the pointer. 

In certain situations, defining a class as a SOM class can also result in 
an increase in the static object size. Because inline methods are currently 
generated out-of-line, the object size may increase noticeably over using 
native C++ for classes with a large number of inline methods. In addition, 
prolog code is currently generated for each constructor and destructor that 
prevents multiple base class initialization. For classes with a large number 
of constructors, this additional code can be discernible in the resulting 
object size. If you are having trouble with static object size, you may need to 
consider reducing the number of constructors in the class. 

In most cases, however, there will be a certain set of classes that are 
exposed in the interface, for which SOM support is desirable. Likely there 
will be many more internal classes that don’t require this additional func¬ 
tionality. DirectToSOM and native C++ classes can be mixed as the needs of 
the application dictate. 

As with using C++ instead of C, or a high-level language instead of 
assembler, using DirectToSOM C++ instead of native C++ is a programmer 
productivity versus program efficiency trade-off. One can choose to manage 
aspects such as RRBC, language neutrality, persistence, and network distri¬ 
bution explicitly and probably produce faster code, but usually at the cost of 
language restrictions and increased program management, which can be 
both tedious and error-prone. 


Common Programming Problems 

This section covers a few of the most common programming problems that 
occur when using DirectToSOM C++, for which the solutions are not very 
obvious. In other chapters, including Chapter 8, Distributed SOM, I will 
cover issues specific to that topic. 
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Link Errors 


Link errors resulting from missing symbols are among the most common 
errors encountered by initial users of DirectToSOM C++. These errors fall 
into two broad categories: 

♦ unresolved symbols: <className>ClassData, <className>CClass- 

Data, <className>NewClass 

♦ unresolved member functions and static data members 

Unresolved Symbols: <className>ClassData, 
<className>CClassData, <className>NewClass 

This is typically the first error encountered by the DirectToSOM C++ pro¬ 
grammer. The three SOM class symbols (see Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM 
C++, for details) are exported by the class implementation according to the 
following rules: 

1. If the class has at least one out-of-line member function, the sym¬ 
bols are defined and exported from the file where the definition of 
the first out-of-line function is encountered. 

2. If the class has no out-of-line member functions, the class data 
structures are defined and exported from the file containing a 
SOMDefine pragma for the class. 

Keeping these rules in mind, let’s look at a couple of examples where 
the unresolved symbols error could occur. In the following program, the 
first out-of-line member function for class a is the constructor a :: a ( ) at line 
6. Therefore, the compiler will only define and export the SOM class data 
structure for class a in the file containing the definition for a :: a (). If the 
following file were compiled as-is, with no other files included, a link error 
would occur because the data structures for a would not have been defined. 
The way to fix this is to either include the definition for a : : a () out-of-line 
in the current file or to include in the link step the file that defines that con¬ 
structor. 

This error is commonly encountered when implementing a class as a 
separate DLL or in a separate object: any client of that class must be either 
dynamically or statically linked to that implementation. However, it can 
also occur by omitting the file containing the definition of the first out-of- 
line member function from the link step, or not exporting the appropriate 
symbols from the DLL. For SOM DLLs, ensure that you are exporting the 
static symbols appropriately as described in the section SOM DLLs. 

1 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

2 

3 class A { 

4 int i; 

5 public: 


Continued 
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6 A ( ) ; 


9 

10 A: :~A() { }; 

11 

12 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

13 { 

14 A a; 

15 }; 

In next example, class A has no out-of-line member functions. There¬ 
fore, the compiler will not generate the SOM class data structures for A until 
it encounters a SOMDefine pragma for a. If the file were compiled into 
a program as-is, it would generate unresolved symbol errors at link time 
because a SOMDefine pragma is not specified for class A. To fix this, either 
make the constructor out-of-line or add a SOMDefine pragma for a. You 
should not simply include the SOMDefine pragma in the header file, 
because that would result in the SOM class data structures being defined in 
each file that included the header file, greatly increasing the size of your 
program. A good approach is to include the SOMDefine program in a sep¬ 
arate implementation file, and link this into your program. 

1 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

3 class A { 

4 int i; 

5 public: 

6 A ( ) { i = 0; }; 

7 } ; 

9 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

10 ( 

11 A a; 

12 }; 


Note that SOMDefine is ignored by the compiler for classes that have 
at least one out-of-line member function. If you are encountering link errors 
for such classes, you must follow the instructions for the previous example. 
You can put as many SOMDefine pragmas in your program as you want, 
and it will have no effect. 

Unresolved Symbol <className>NewClass Only 

If you are getting an unresolved symbol error for <className>NewClass 
only, it is probably because the SOM class name does not match the 
name used in the SOMInitModule routine to initialize the class in the SOM 
2.x DLL initialization approach. The DTS C++ compiler mangles SOM 
class names so that they are case-insensitive. This mangling may cause 
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a mismatch in what you would expect to use when invoking 
<className>NewClass from within the SOMInitModule routine. If you 
are using the SOM 3.0 approach and are getting this error, ensure that the 
class name generated in the IDL is consistent with that specified in the 
header file. This error may also occur if you have changed the SOM class 
name and did not regenerate the i nit/term function, or did not compile all 
files that use the class. 

Unresolved Symbol <class>::dts _ when Compiling Template 

This is another twist on the missing SOM class symbols error just discussed, 
but it occurs in OS/2 when the target class is a SOM template class. The 
missing symbols actually correspond to the SOM class data structure names 
<class>ClassData, <class>CClassData, and <class>NewClass. For exam¬ 
ple, if you dump the object main.obj from the Templates section in OS/2 
with cppf ilt -b -r main.obj, you will see that each of the SOM class sym¬ 
bols names is demangled to the name zstack: :dts_, as shown in the par¬ 

tial output here: 

;zstack::dts_ 

dts_6zstackwti_NewClass 

;zstack::dts_ 

dts_6zstackwti_CClassData 

;zstack::dts_ 

dts_6zstackwti_ClassData 

The lines with the semicolons are the names that the demangler pro¬ 
duces for the actual required symbols shown on the line directly after them. 
You can see that the demangler currently has trouble with template names 
where the SOM class symbols are appended to the end. When the linker 
can’t find one of the symbols, it uses the demangled name to indicate the 
missing symbol. So, when the SOM class symbols cannot be found at link 
time for a template class, it results in some rather cryptic link errors. The 
demangler handles the symbols correctly in Windows, but not in OS/2. 

When using the automatic template generation support, this error will 
occur if you don’t compile the object files with /Tdp. For example, if the 
makefile for the template example specified just 

icc main.obj 

instead of: 

icc -tdp main.obj 

for creating the executable, these link errors would result because the tem¬ 
plate class definitions would not be compiled and linked into the exe¬ 
cutable. 
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Other Unresolved Symbols 

As part of creating the SOM class data structures, the address of each func¬ 
tion and static data member in the class is supplied to SOM by the 
DirectToSOM C++ compiler. This implies that all function and static data 
members must be defined by link time because there are external references 
to them. If you don’t supply definitions for all such members, unresolved 
reference errors will occur at link time. This is different from native C++, 
where you don’t need to define a member unless it is explicitly referenced in 
the program. If you simply turn SOM mode on for a given class, and attempt 
to create a library, you may discover that some methods are missing imple¬ 
mentations that would not have mattered in native C++. 

For example, the following program will compile without error as 
a native C++ class, because the method foo is not invoked. However, an 
unresolved symbol error for method foo will occur when it is compiled as a 
SOM class. 


1 #ifdef SOM 

2 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

3 #endif 

6 int i; 



9 void foo(); 

10 } ; 

11 

12 A::A() {) 

13 

14 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

15 { 

16 A a; 

17 } ; 


Unresolved Symbols: _ ct _ DTS, _ dt _ DTS 

These errors result from the problem described in the previous section, and 
refer to missing constructor or destructor methods for the class. In other 
words, the class definition contains declarations for these methods, but the 
method definitions were not found at link time. Because the names are a 
little cryptic until you are used to them, it is not always obvious what the 
problem is. 

Link Error Checklist 

The following is a checklist for problem determination when you are getting 
cryptic link errors when dealing with SOM classes: 
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♦ Make sure that definitions are supplied for all function and static data 
members of a DirectToSOM class. 

♦ If the class has no out-of-line member functions, ensure the SOM- 
Define pragma is specified for the class exactly once in one of the files 
linked into the program. 

♦ If the class has at least one out-of-line member function, ensure that 
this function exists and that the file containing it is linked into the pro¬ 
gram. 

♦ When creating a DLL, make sure that the DLL exports the three SOM 
class symbols and that the corresponding import file for the DLL con¬ 
tains these symbols. In OS/2 or Windows, you can use the ILIB utility 
to display a .lib files contents (in OS/2, type ilib name. lib, hit Enter 
at the options prompt, and then type an output file name at the listing 
file prompt. This file will contain all the symbols contained in the 
.lib file. In Windows, type ilib /list name. lib. This will generate a 
listing file in name. 1st). 


Exceptions 

There are many reasons for getting an exception when manipulating a SOM 
object, but three of the more common ones are: 

♦ Passing an uninitialized Environment parameter: Ensure that the 

_SOMEnv variable is set prior to invoking a method. This may not 

cause an error for all method invocations, but certain methods in the 
SOM run-time will explicitly check for a valid Environment parame¬ 
ter and return an exception. Also, if a method does need to indicate 
that an error occurred, it will get an exception if the structure is not 
valid. Again, future releases of the product will initialize this method 
implicitly, but the current releases of both OS/2 and Windows do not. 

♦ Corrupted method table pointer: Each SOM object contains a pointer at 
the beginning to a run-time data structure, called the method table for 
the class, which is used by the SOM run-time to perform method reso¬ 
lution and access information about the object (see Chapter 6 for 
details). If this pointer, or the method table itself, is ever corrupted or 
overwritten, it will almost definitely cause an exception to occur on 
object manipulation. 

You can verify the validity of the method table pointer in the 
debugger by using the following cast to view the method table: 

(somMethodTab List *)&obj 

Then look at the first member of this structure, mtab, which will be the 
method table for the SOM object. You should be able to visually verify 
that certain fields, such as className, are correct (refer to Chapter 6 
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for details about this structure). If the method table appears corrupted, 
you will need to determine where in your program that storage is being 
updated. 

♦ inout parameter passed as null: This is more of a normal C++ pro¬ 
gramming problem than a DirectToSOM problem, but if you are pass¬ 
ing a value for a parameter that is defined as inout, ensure that the 
parameter is non-null. While the method description may not indicate 
that a valid value is always expected, it is implicit in the definition of 
the out and inout parameters. 


Compile-time Error when Defining Attribute 
Methods: “ get/ set is not a member of’ 

If you are defining the _get or _set member function for an attribute and are 
getting this message, the problem is either that the compiler is not expect¬ 
ing this method to be supplied or the signature you are specifying for the 
method does not match the one that the compiler is expecting for that 
method. For the former situation, make sure that you are specifying noget 
or noset with the SOMAttribute pragma for supplying a _get or _set 
method respectively. In the latter situation, in OS/2 or Windows, I find the 
easiest way to figure out exactly what the compiler is expecting is to remove 
the noset or noget from the attribute declaration and then compile the 
class implementation to a .obj file. Then dump the object using cppfilt 
-b -p, which will list the exported symbols and provide the signatures for 
the attribute methods. This won’t list the return value type, but typically the 
problem is in the parameter list or the method qualification. In AIX, you can 
generate an assembly listing using -qlist, and this will contain the method 
signature where the method is defined. 

Remember that if you are using VisualAge for OS/2 version 3.0, you 
should compile your program with -yxqnosomvolattr so that the attribute 
methods are not volatile-qualified, as this will be the default for future 
releases. 


Compile-time Error: “cannot be converted to” 

If you are getting a “cannot be converted to” error when assigning a SOM 
method address to a function pointer, you have probably not defined the 
linkage for that function pointer correctly. On most platforms, particularly 
OS/2 and Windows, SOM methods are given a different linkage from that of 
standard methods. (In AIX, however, SOM member functions have the same 
linkage as other functions.) For example, in OS/2, SOM member functions 
have _System linkage, whereas the default is _Optlink for non-SOM func¬ 
tions. SOM defines the macro SOMLINK that provides a platform- 
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independent means of defining the linkage for a function as SOM when nec¬ 
essary. One situation where this will be necessary is in taking the address of 
a static member function of a SOM class. 

For example, in the following program, a compile-time error will occur 
on the first function pointer assignment at line 8, because the function link¬ 
ages are mismatched. The second assignment at line 11 is correct, because 
the function pointer is given the appropriate linkage. 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 struct A : public SOMObject { 

4 static void food ; 

5 } ; 

6 

7 // incorrect linkage 

8 void (*fptrl) () = &A::foo; 

9 

10 // correct linkage 

11 void (SOMLINK *fptr2)() = &A::foo; 




CHAPTER 



Inside DirectToSOM C++ 


This chapter explains how the C++ object and run-time model is mapped to 
that of SOM with DirectToSOM C++. The more you understand about 
how C++ is mapped to SOM, the easier it will be to develop and debug 
DirectToSOM C++ applications, in particular if you will be working with 
other languages or with frameworks such as DSOM. However, it is not nec¬ 
essary that you understand this material in order to use DirectToSOM C++, 
so if you are not interested in a "behind-the-scenes" view of DirectToSOM 
C++, you can skip this chapter. 


The SOM Object Model 

Figure 6.1 shows an overview of the SOM object run-time model corre¬ 
sponding to the program shown next. Every SOM object is an instance of 
some SOM class. In the figure, obj is a SOM object that is an instance of the 
SOM class Hello. Each SOM class is derived directly or indirectly from the 
common base class SOMObject. In this program example, the SOM class 
Hello is derived directly from SOMObject. 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <som.hh> 


4 class Hello : public SOMObject 


Continued 
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18 obj.sayHello(); 

19 } 

SOM classes also exist at run time as SOM objects. Because they are 
objects, SOM class objects have to be instances of some class. By default, 
they are instances of the metaclass SOMClass. A metaclass introduces the 
methods and instance data that are supported by class objects. For example, 
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SOMClass introduces the method somNew, which can be invoked against 
a class object to create and return a new instance of that class. In this exam¬ 
ple, invoking somNew against the Hello class object would return a new 
Hello instance. Metaclasses are used to manage and control the creation of 
SOM objects. You can define your own metaclass for a class object, for 
example, to limit the number of instances created to five. SOM also supplies 
several metaclasses with the Metaclass Framework. Typically, however, 
SOMClass will suffice for most applications. 

The SOMObject class also exists as a run-time class object instance of 
SOMClass, which makes sense. Here’s where the model gets a little tricky. 
All SOM classes are derived from SOMObject, so the class SOMClass also 
derives from SOMObject. In other words, SOMObject is the base class for 
SOMClass, but the run-time instantiation of SOMObject is an instance of 
SOMClass. Because SOMClass inherits from SOMObject, methods intro¬ 
duced by SOMObject can be invoked against the SOMClass class object, 
and because SOMObject is an instance of SOMClass, methods introduced 
by SOMClass can be invoked against the SOMObject class object. And 
finally, SOMClass has to be an instance of something, so it is an instance of 
itself. In other words, SOMClass is its own metaclass. 

There is actually one more primitive SOM class in the SOM model that 
I didn’t show (to keep the diagram as simple as possible). This is the SOM 
class SOMClassMgr, which keeps track of all the class objects currently 
created, and manages the loading and unloading of class libraries. SOM¬ 
ClassMgr inherits directly from SOMObject, and the run-time class object 
is an instance of SOMClass. An instance of SOMClassMgr, stored in the 
global variable SOMClassMgrObject, is created as part of SOM run-time 
initialization. 


Creating SOM Objects 

Like class instances in most object-oriented programming languages, SOM 
objects are transient. That is, SOM objects come into existence at some 
point during program execution and are destroyed before or during pro¬ 
gram termination. There is support available with SOM to make objects 
persistent, so that they endure beyond program termination, but by default 
they are transient. (The SOM support for persistence will be discussed 
in Chapter 10, The SOMObjects Object Services and Appendix B, The Per¬ 
sistence SOM Service .) 

Creating a SOM object involves three distinct steps: storage alloca¬ 
tion, object creation, and object initialization. Storage allocation simply 
involves allocating sufficient storage for the object. SOM objects are 
always allocated dynamically, either on the heap or on the program stack 
using the alloca function. As shown in Figure 6.2, a SOM object consists 
of a header portion plus the instance data for that object. The header por¬ 
tion points to the class method table, which contains information about 
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the class, followed by pointers to invoke methods supported by that class. 
I will discuss the method table in more detail later in this chapter. Thus 
the amount or storage required for a SOM object is the total of the 
instance data size for the class, plus the method table pointer (the size of 
a pointer). 

Object creation transforms passed storage into an object upon which 
methods can be invoked. This is achieved by storing the method table 
pointer in the header portion of the object. Once this is done, the object 
can be used as the target of method invocations. An object is initialized 
by invoking a constructor, or in SOM terminology, an initializer method, 
against the object. The SOMObject class introduces an initializer method 
somDefaultlnit, that is called by the SOM API when object initialization is 
required. This method is typically overridden by each subclass to provide 
class-specific initialization. 

Each of the three steps can be performed separately. Storage allocation 
can be performed explicitly by the programmer, without involving the SOM 
run-time, but object creation and initialization must be handled through the 
SOM run-time. A SOM class instance is created by invoking a creation 
method against the corresponding SOM class object. The SOM metaclass 
SOMClass introduces a variety of class object methods for creating SOM 
class instances: 

somNewf) Allocates storage for the object, sets 

the method table pointer, and ini¬ 
tializes the object by invoking the 
SOMObject initializer method som¬ 
Defaultlnit. 

somNewNoInitf) Allocates storage for the object and 

sets the method table pointer. Does 
not call somDefaultlnit. 
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Sets the method table pointer in the 
passed storage, sets the passed stor¬ 
age to all zeros, and initializes the 
object by invoking somDefaultlnit. 

Sets the method table pointer in the 
passed storage and sets the passed 
storage to all zeros. Does not call 

somDefaultlnit. 

Sets the method table pointer in the 
passed storage and initializes the 
object by invoking somDefaultlnit. 
Does not set the passed storage to 
all zeros. 

somRenewNoInitNoZero(void *) Sets the method table pointer in the 
passed storage only. Does not set the 
passed storage to all zeros and does 

not call somDefaultlnit. 

Figure 6.3 shows the sequence of events for creating a SOM object, 
obj, of class Hello. In step 1, the client invokes one of the preceding meth¬ 
ods against the corresponding Hello SOM class object. In step 2, the class 
object returns the created SOM object. 

The Nolnit versions of the preceding methods are used when the object 
is to be initialized with an initializer other than somDefaultlnit; for example, 
one that accepts parameters. The Renew methods are used when you either 
want to perform your own storage allocation, or you have an object already 
allocated that you want to reuse, rather than deallocating that storage and 
allocating new storage. Of the Renew methods, the NoZero methods are typ¬ 
ically used because the initializer should be responsible for initializing stor- 


somRenewfvoid *) 


somRenewNoInitfvoid *) 


somRenewNoZerofvoid *) 


client program 



FIGURE 6.3 Creating object through somNew. 
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age. In general, using DirectToSOM C++, you may never invoke any of these 
methods explicitly. However, if you are using DSOM or the more dynamic 
facilities of SOM, you may use somNewNoInit in particular. 

Contrast the previous model with that of C++, where storage alloca¬ 
tion, object creation, and object initialization can be performed only as a 
single cohesive operation. In other words, there is no way in C++ to allocate 
storage for an object, then separately make that storage into an object of a 
given type (other than through casting, which does not change the makeup 
of the underlying storage). Nor is there a way to explicitly invoke a con¬ 
structor against an object. These operations are all performed at once as 
part of creating an object. 

Creating a DirectToSOM Object 

In order to support dynamically allocated SOM class instances using stan¬ 
dard C++ syntax, instances of DirectToSOM classes are implemented by the 
compiler as pointers to the appropriate type. In general, this representation 
is not visible to the programmer, as the compiler implicitly dereferences the 
pointer when the object is used. This approach allows a DirectToSOM 
instance to act like a standard class instance in most situations. For exam¬ 
ple, you can declare DirectToSOM instances with automatic or static stor¬ 
age duration, or allocate them dynamically, and declare them as structure 
members of both DirectToSOM and standard classes. 

The DirectToSOM compiler implicitly uses the SOM model for allocat¬ 
ing SOM objects. For example, consider the declaration of obj in the fol¬ 
lowing program (where Hello is a DirectToSOM class): 



Hello obj; 


obj appears to be a standard automatic variable, allocated on the program 
stack. However, the DirectToSOM compiler generates run-time code that 
essentially does the following when the declaration of obj is encountered: 

Hello *obj; 

obj = alloca(sizeof(Hello)) ; 

HelloClassObject->somRenewNoInitNoZero(obj); 
obj->Hello::Hello(); 

The alloca C library function allocates storage on the program stack. This 
storage is passed then to somRenewNoInitZero for object creation. Last, the 
default constructor for the class is called to initialize the object. If obj were 
declared using a constructor with arguments, the appropriate constructor 
method would be called instead of the default constructor in the final step. 
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There are also some subtle differences between native and SOM class 
constructors. In native C++, a constructor cannot be virtual and is like a static 
member function, which can be called directly, passing the this pointer. Part 
of the role of a native C++ constructor is to set up the virtual function table 
pointers in the object. A SOM class constructor is a virtual function, and it 
must be called through the method resolution mechanism. A SOM construc¬ 
tor with the same SOM name as that of a base class constructor is treated as 
a virtual override of that base class method. Because a SOM constructor must 
be called through the method resolution mechanism, the method table must 
already be initialized before the constructor can be called. 

Static SOM objects are allocated on the heap, for which operator new is 
used. Storage for arrays of SOM objects is not allocated as an array of point¬ 
ers, rather, storage for all the array elements is allocated as a single unit. This 
is to support address arithmetic, so that a pointer to an array element—for 
example, incremented by 1—will correctly point to the next array element. 


Creating SOM Class Objects 

Now you know how SOM objects are created. But, creating a SOM object 
requires invoking a method on the corresponding class object. So the next 
question to answer is "Where does the class object come from?” Every 
SOM class implementation must support an external function call <class- 
Name>NewClass. When this function is called, the implementation cre¬ 
ates the SOM class object (through calls to the SOM API), and returns a 
pointer to this class object. If the class object has already been created, a 
pointer to the existing class object is returned. A DirectToSOM C++ com¬ 
piler generates the <className>NewClass function with the SOM class 
implementation file (determined as discussed in Chapter 2, the SOM Class 
Data Structures section). 

Figure 6.4 expands on Figure 6.3 by showing the class object creation. 
In step 1, the client invokes HelloNewClass to create the corresponding class 
object. In step 2, the class object is created, and returned to the client in step 
3. The object is created through the Hello class object, as before, in step 4. 

Client programs can either call <className>NewClass to create a 
required class object at program initialization time, or they can create the 
class object as needed at run time. Creating the class object at program ini¬ 
tialization time may result in a class object being created that is not used, 
but it avoids the overhead of explicitly checking each use of the class object 
pointer at run time to determine if it needs to be created. 

By default, the DirectToSOM compiler invokes <className>NewClass 
as part of static initialization for each class that is statically used in a pro¬ 
gram. By a statically used class, I mean implicitly by the compiler, as opposed 
to dynamically through a pointer to the class object retrieved from the SOM 
API. There is a compiler switch (/Gz in OS/2 and Windows) that instructs the 
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compiler not to statically call <className>NewClass, but to check each 
static SOM class reference and create the class object when needed. 

The class implementation of <className>NewClass calls the SOM 
API function somBuildClass, passing information about the class in several 
structures. The SOM run-time constructs the class object using the supplied 
information and returns a pointer to that created class object, which is 
returned from <className>NewClass to the client. somBuildClass and 
the structures that it accepts are documented in the SOM <somapi.h> 
header file (see Appendix A). 

Figure 6.5 expands on Figure 6.4 by showing the call to somBuildClass. 
In step 1, the client invokes HelloNewClass to create the corresponding class 
object. In step 2, the class implementation invokes the SOM function 
somBuildClass to create the target class object. In step 3, the SOM run time 
creates the class object, which is returned to the HelloNewClass function in 
step 4. In step 5, HelloNewClass returns control to the client, and returns the 
created class object. The Hello instance is then created through the Hello 
class object, as before, in step 6. 


SOM Class Data Structures 

Recall from Chapter 2 that the class implementation exports three sym¬ 
bols: <className>NewClass, <className>ClassData, and <className> 
CClassData. The implementation provides only the storage for the latter 
two structures, both of which are defined in <somapi.h>. In addition to 
creating the class object, somBuildClass also fills in these structures with 
class information that can then be accessed by clients. 

<className>ClassData consists of a pointer to the class object for the 
class, followed by an array of method tokens: 
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SOMClass ‘classObject; 
somToken tokens[1]; 

} somClassDataStructure; 

The DirectToSOM compiler uses the classObject member of the structure 
to perform any required class object manipulation. For example, in the code 
segment shown earlier for allocating a SOM object, the class object could be 
accessed as follows: 

Hello *obj; 

obj = allocafsizeof(Hello)) ; 

HelloClassData.classObject->somRenewNoInitNoZero(obj) ; 

obj->Hello::Hello(); 

If nonstatic class object initialization is requested, the compiler will gener¬ 
ate code that checks whether the classObject member is NULL prior to 
each reference. 

The tokens in <className>ClassData are function pointers that can 
be used to invoke methods on instances of that class, plus the addresses of 
static data members. The order of the method tokens in the <className> 
ClassData structure corresponds to the release order for the class. Every 
release order entry corresponds to a token array entry. 

Methods may be invoked on a SOM object in several ways: offset reso¬ 
lution, name lookup resolution, and dispatch-function resolution. With offset 
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method resolution, the client code invokes the method through a method 
token found at an offset in <className>ClassData. The offset used corre¬ 
sponds to the release order location for that method, which is known at 
compile time. Name lookup resolution, by contrast, uses the name of the 
method to dynamically search for the method token. Dispatch-function res¬ 
olution allows the receiving object to control how method resolution is per¬ 
formed. As expected, offset resolution is the most efficient means of 
invoking a method, because the method token is available statically, but the 
client code is dependent upon the location of that method token not chang¬ 
ing, which is why the class release order cannot change. 

DirectToSOM C++ (and the language bindings) use offset method res¬ 
olution for method invocation. For example, given an object, obj, of the 
class Hello shown earlier, the method invocation of sayHello: 

obj.sayHello(); 

would be translated roughly by the compiler to: 

HelloClassData.token[0](obj, _SOMEnv) 

Recall that DirectToSOM C++ implicitly passes the_SOMEnv variable 

as the second parameter on every SOM method invocation with callstyle idl. 

For virtual functions, the tokens do not contain the direct address of 
the target method. Rather, they are pointers to thunks, which are small code 
sequences supplied by the SOM run-time that branch to the proper virtual 
function. For nonvirtual or static functions, the token contains the actual 
address of the target function. The calling sequence through the token is 
still the same, but no thunk is involved. Likewise, the token for a static data 
member contains the actual address of that data member. This allows other 
languages to access the data without knowing the external name. 

<className>CClassData consists of a pointer to what is known as the 
parent method table, followed by a data token for the class. The remainder of 
the structure is opaque. 


somParentMtabStructPtr parentMtab; 
somDToken instanceDataToken; 

somMethodProc ‘wrappers[1]; 

} somCClassDataStructure; 


The data token is used to obtain addressability to the instance data for an 
object, which will be discussed in a subsequent section, Instance Data. 


The Parent Method Table 


The parent method table, shown next, provides several pieces of informa¬ 
tion used by the DirectToSOM compiler. Most important are a pointer to the 
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class method table (the same as that pointed to by the header portion of a 
SOM object), the instance data size in member instancesize, and a thunk 
to provide direct access to the somRenewNoInitNoZero method. 

struct { 

somMethodTab *mtab; 

somMethodTabs next; 

SOMClass ‘classObject; 

somTD_somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk SomRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk; 

long instancesize; 

somMethodProc “initializers; 

somMethodProc “resolvedMTokens; 

somlnitCtrl initCtrl; 

somDestructCtrl destructCtrl; 

somAssignCtrl assignCtrl; 


} somParentMtabStruct; 

instancesize is used at run time whenever the size of a SOM class 
instance is required. The compiler uses the somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk 
member to perform object creation, for improved efficiency over accessing 
the method through the class object. If the class does not supply an override 
of SomRenewNoInitNoZero, the thunk will contain code to store the 
method table in the object directly; otherwise, the thunk will call the class- 
supplied method. So, using the parent method table, the storage allocation for 
a DirectToSOM C++ object is actually as follows: 

Hello *obj; 

obj = alloca(HelloClassData.parentMtab.instancesize); 
HelloClassData.parentMtab->somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk(obj); 

obj->Hello::Hello(); 

The parent method table members initializers and resolveMTokens 
are not used by the DirectToSOM C++ compiler. The three members 
initCtrl, destructCtrl, and assignCtrl are used for controlling base 
class initialization, destruction, and assignment. I will discuss their use 
later in this chapter in the Inheritance section. 


The Method Table 

The method table is defined by the following structure: 

struct somMethodTabStruct { 

SOMClass ‘classObject; 

somClassInfo ‘classlnfo; 
char ‘className; 

long instancesize; Continued 
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} somMethodTab; 

The first member of the method table, classobject, provides address¬ 
ability to the SOM class object for the given class, classinfo is an opaque 
structure containing class information that is used by the SOM run time. 
className is the SOM name of the class. instanceSize provides the same 
information, the instance data size, as does the member in the parent 
method table, while dataAlignment provides the alignment for that data. 
protectedDataOf f set and protectedDataToken are used for accessing pro¬ 
tected and private instance data, which I will discuss in a subsequent sec¬ 
tion, Instance Data, embeddedobj s is used to manage SOM objects that are 
embedded in the current class, that is, data members that are themselves 
SOM objects. The remainder of the structure provides addressability to the 
actual class methods, and is accessed only through the SOM run time. 

To give you a better understanding of how the various structures fit 
together, Figure 6.6 illustrates the interconnections between the run-time 
components for the following SOM class: 


class A : public SOMObject 



12 } ; 


Inheritance 

The array of method tokens in the ClassData structure consists only of 
those methods introduced by that class. For most member types, a declara¬ 
tion in a class constitutes an introduction in that class. But, for virtual func¬ 
tion members, the introducing class is the first base class to declare that 
member. Thus, for virtual function members that are inherited from a base 
class, there is no entry in the method token array. When an inherited virtual 
function is invoked, the corresponding method token in the ClassData 
structure for the base class is used. For example, consider the following 
class B, which inherits from A shown previously: 
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SOM uses the method table of the instance passed, in this case objB, to 
determine the method to call. Each version of an overriden method within 
a class hierarchy will appear at the same location in each class’ method 
table entries array. For example, if A: :bar () occurred at index 37 in the 
method table for class a, then b :: bar () would also appear at index 37 in the 
method table for class B. (These locations bear no relationship to the release 
order for method tokens.) 

So for single inheritance, the method token thunk can simply use the 
method index to find the target method in the entries array. Depending 
upon the class of the instance passed, the appropriate method will be cor¬ 
rectly invoked from its corresponding method table using the method index. 
For multiple inheritance, the thunk may contain a formula to determine the 
method index to use. 

The preceding model is one of the reasons that thunks are used for 
method tokens rather than directly accessing the class method. The SOM 
run-time can adjust the location of the methods and update the thunks with 
new index values as additional classes are added. While the actual algo¬ 
rithms used are opaque and can change over time, they are based on graph¬ 
coloring algorithms such as those described in Hamilton (1996a). 

Another aspect of inheritance is the three members initctrl, 
destructctrl, and assignctrl in the parent method table. The SOM run¬ 
time fills them in when a class is created. The DirectToSOM compiler (and the 
language bindings) use these members to prevent multiple base class initial¬ 
ization, destruction, and assignment. Every SOM initialization, destruction, 
and assignment method is also responsible for invoking the corresponding 
base class method for all of its base classes. Such methods accept a hidden 
parameter, which is a pointer to the appropriate control structure. Prior to a 
method invoking a corresponding base class method, it checks the control 
structure to determine whether that base class has been handled. If not, it 
invokes the method, passing the control structure, and updates the control 
structure. 

Because a particular method can be invoked either from a derived 
class method or directly from the user program, it is necessary to have a 
mechanism to set up the control structure correctly for each possible situa¬ 
tion. This is what the members of the parent method table are used for. 
When an initialization, destruction, or assignment method is invoked 
directly from the program, the compiler implicitly passes null for the con¬ 
trol structure value. When null is received, the method will copy the control 
structure from its parent method table and use this to handle base classes; 
otherwise, it will use whatever is passed to it. 


Instance Data 

As discussed in Chapter 3, instance data in a SOM class is reordered into 
contiguous chunks by access. This reordering provides efficient access to 
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data members, while enabling RRBC. The storage is allocated as a single 
piece, but is addressable as two pieces: public data is grouped into one 
piece, and protected and private data are grouped together, with private 
data following the protected data. 

When a DirectToSOM program requires direct access to class instance 
data, it calls a data token, which returns the instance data address. For 
accessing public instance data, the instanceDataToken member of the 
<className>ClassData structure is called, passing the instance variable. 
This returns the address of the public data for the class. The offset within 
the access group for a particular data member is statically compiled into the 
accessing code and is added to the data token result to obtain the address of 
the particular member. For example, the instance data order for class a 
shown earlier is: 

public from a: a3 

a4 

private from a: al 
a5 

To obtain addressability to the member a4 within instance obj of class a, the 
following code sequence would be used on systems with an integer size of 4: 

ACClassData->instanceDataToken(obj)+ 4 

For accessing protected instance data, either protectedDataOffset 
in the method table can be added to the instanceDataToken result, or 
protectedDataToken can be called to return the address directly. The Direct¬ 
ToSOM C++ compiler currently uses protectedDataToken. Private data is 
accessed from the protected data address by adding the size of the protected 
data. This implementation requires that all code that accesses private data 
members be recompiled if a new protected data member is added to the class. 

For example, the following code sequence would be used to obtain the 
address of member a5 within obj: 

ACClassData->mtab->protectedDataToken(obj)+ 4 

In addition to grouping the instance data separately by access specifier, the 
storage for each class is also grouped individually. Given an instance obj 2 of 
the class b shown earlier, the instance data member b2 would be accessed 
using BCClassData: 

BCClassData->instanceDataToken(obj 2) 

but the data member al, inherited from a, would be accessed using 
ACClassData: 

ACClassData->instanceDataToken(obj2) 
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Separating data access by class allows an additional base class to be intro¬ 
duced without affecting existing client code, as there is no dependency upon 
the location or size of base class data. 


SOMObject Methods 

The SOMObject class (see Appendix A) introduces many methods, 10 of 
which have special significance with respect to DirectToSOM C++ classes. 
These methods are: 


void somDefaultlnit(somlnitCtrl* Ctrl); 

void somDestruct(octet doFree, somDestructCtrl* Ctrl) 

void somDefaultCopylnit(somlnitCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 
void somDefaultConstCopylnit(somlnitCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 
void somDefaultVCopylnit(somlnitCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 
void somDefaultConstVCopylnit(SomlnitCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 


SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(somAssignCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 

SOMObject* somDefaultConstAssign(somAssignCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 
SOMObject* somDefaultVAssign(somAssignCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 

SOMObject* somDefaultConstVAssign(somAssignCtrl* Ctrl, SOMObject* fromObj) 

These methods are significant because the DirectToSom C++ compiler 
implicitly maps corresponding C++ class methods to these SOMObject 
methods as follows for a given class X: 


xo 

X(XS=) 

X(X const &) 

X(X volatile &) 

X(X const volatile &) 
operator=(X&) 
operator=(X const &) 
operator=(X volatile &) 
operator=(X const volatile &) 


somDefaultlnit 

somDestruct 

somDefaultCopylnit 

somDefaultConstCopylnit 

somDefaultVCopylnit 

somDefaultConstVCopylnit 

somDefaultAssign 

somDefaultConstAssign 

somDefau1tVAssign 

somDefaultConstVAssign 


All 10 methods are treated as virtual by the compiler (even though you 
can’t declare virtual constructors in C++). This implies that these methods 
are considered to be introduced by SOMObject and cannot be in the release 
order for the current class. In addition, when one of these methods is 
invoked against an object, the SOMObjectClassData structure is used to 
access the method token. 

Note that each of the 10 methods accepts a control structure as the 
first argument, as discussed earlier. When the compiler translates a method 
invocation into a SOMObject method invocation, it will implicitly pass null 
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for the control argument. somDestruct actually accepts a control structure 
as the second argument, the first argument being a flag indicating whether 
the underlying storage should be freed by the destructor. 

When a DirectToSOM object is created with the default constructor, the 
compiler initializes the object by invoking SOMObject::somDefaultInit, 
which is at offset 24 in the SOMObjectclassData structure. The object cre¬ 
ation code shown at the beginning of the chapter thus becomes: 

Hello *obj; 

obj = alloca(HelloClassData.parentMtab.instanceSize); 
HelloClassData.parentMtab->somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk(obj); 

SOMObjectclassData.tokens[23](obj, NULL); 

Note that because the method somDefaultlnit has callstyle OIDL (as dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 5), an Environment parameter is not passed to the 
method. 


SOM Constructor and Destructor Methods 

The mapping for the SOM constructor and destructor methods is fairly 
straightforward. The compiler will supply constructor methods, following 
C++ rules, if the programmer does not supply any. If a destructor is not sup¬ 
plied, one is generated that maps to somDestruct. The destructor will have 
no body, and will only be generated in order to ensure that base class 
destructors are invoked. 

If the programmer does supply any of the constructor or destructor 
methods that map to the 10 special SOMObject methods, the DirectToSOM 
compiler simply generates a method with the appropriate SOM signature, 
instead of the standard C++ constructor/destructor method. The compiler 
will generate prolog code to handle the control structures and ensure that 
corresponding base classes methods are called only once. 

SOM Assignment Methods 

The mapping for assignment methods is a little trickier than for construc¬ 
tors and destructors, because you can take the address of C++ operator= 
methods. So, if the programmer supplies an operator= method, the com¬ 
piler cannot simply generate the method with a different underlying signa¬ 
ture. Instead, the compiler must generate SOM assignment methods that 
map to the operator= methods. 

If the programmer does not supply an operator= method, then the 
compiler generates the methods required by C++ semantics and SOM 
assignment methods with appropriate bodies and signatures, as shown pre¬ 
viously. Each will accept and manage the control structure to ensure that 
base class assignment occurs only once. Invocations of either operator= or 
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the SOM assignment methods will result on these generated methods being 
called. 

If the programmer does supply an operator= method, the compiler 
generates SOM assignment methods that invoke the operator= method 
where possible. Calls using operator= will directly invoke the programmer- 
supplied methods, whereas calls using the SOM method names will invoke 
(through the generated compiler method) the supplied operator= method, 
where an appropriate method is available. For example, if only a non¬ 
constant operator= is supplied, then invocations of either operator= or 
somDefaultConstAssign with a constant object will not have an appropri¬ 
ate method available. 

Note, however, that the assignment control vector is not supported for 
programmer-supplied operator= methods. For this reason, if you explicitly 
supply an assignment method for a SOM class, you should supply the 
method using the SOM name, in which case the compiler will implicitly gen¬ 
erate prolog code to handle the control structure, as for constructors and 
destructors. As with the compiler-generated SOM assignment methods, invo¬ 
cations of operator= will call the programmer-supplied SOM assignment 
method. For example, in the following program, both method invocation on 
lines 23 and 24 will invoke the supplied somDefaultConstAssign method. 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 #include <iostream.h> 

4 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 SOMObject ‘somDefaultConstAssign( 

7 somAssignCtrl *, const SOMObject *); 

9 

10 SOMObject ‘Hello::somDefaultConstAssign( 

11 somAssignCtrl *ctrl, const SOMObject ‘fromSOM) 

12 { 

13 Hello &from = (Hello &)(‘fromSOM); 

14 cout « "somDefaultConstAssign" « endl; 

15 return this; 

16 } 

17 

18 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

19 { 

20 Hello obj; 

21 const Hello obj2; 

22 

23 Obj = obj 2; 

24 obj.somDefaultConstAssign(NULL, &obj2); 

25 } 


Because the signatures of the SOM assignment methods defined in 
SOMObject specify SOMObject * for the source object parameter and the 
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return value, overriding the method as shown is not as natural as one would 
like. The Metaware DirectToSOM C++ compiler provides an alternative 
means for overriding the SOM assignment methods, using the special 
method somAssign. The somAssign method is written exactly as you would 
write an operator^, just with a different name, for more natural program¬ 
ming. For example, the somDefaultConstAssign method in the previous 
example would be written using somAssign as shown in the programming 
example that follows. The control vector is implicitly passed by the compiler. 
It is expected that the VisualAge C++ product family will adopt this support 
in future releases. 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 ((include <iostream.h> 

3 

4 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 Hello& somAssign (const HelloSc) ; 

8 

9 HelloSc Hello: : somAssign (const Hello kfrom) 

10 { 

11 cout « “somAssign" << endl; 

13 } 

14 

15 int mainlint argc, char *argv[]) 

16 { 

17 Hello obj; 

18 const Hello obj2; 

19 

20 obj = obj 2; 

21 obj.somAssign(obj2); 

22 } 


Name Mangling 

SOM is case-insensitive, so all names presented to it must be unique with¬ 
out respect to case. In particular, class names cannot differ only by case. In 
order to ensure that unique DirectToSOM C++ names are also unique in 
SOM, the class names are subject to a case-insensitive conversion: 

♦ Uppercase letters are converted to the lowercase equivalent, prepended 
by lowercase z. 

♦ z_ is used to mean lowercase z. 

Thus Hello becomes zhello and ZebraClassZz becomes zzebrazclasszzz_. 

This converted name is known as the SOM class name, as opposed to 
the C++ class name. In other words, zhello is the SOM class name for the 
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C++ class named Hello. The SOM class name is used in generating the SOM 
class data structures; so, for example, the final form of the object storage 
allocation code shown earlier is: 

obj = alloca(zhelloClassData.parentMtab.instanceSize); 
zhelloClassData.parentMtab->somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk(obj); 

SOMObjectClassData.tokens[23](obj, NULL); 

You can use the SOMClassName pragma to assign a specific SOM name 
for a class, which is why the ClassData for SOMObject does not appear 
converted above. In the header file <somobj.hh>, SOMObject is given a 
class name of SOMObject. Otherwise, the name would be converted to 

zszozmzobj ect. 

All access to members of a DirectToSOM C++ class is done through the 
SOM class data structures, so for the most part, the underlying name of the 
data member is irrelevant. The one situation where SOM does take into 
account the member name is in determining method overriding. SOM does 
not support name overloading, though, so overrides are based solely on the 
method name, not its signature. This implies that method names must be 
mangled, and in a standard way for all DirectToSOM C++ compilers, in 
order that method overriding can work across different DirectToSOM C++ 
compilers. The mangled name is known as the SOM name for the method. 

The DirectToSOM C++ name-mangling scheme is based loosely on 
that of Cfront [Ellis, 1990], with the additional requirement that the names 
produced must be case-insensitive. Names are mangled first, and then con¬ 
verted for case-insensitivity. For example, in the following class: 

1 ((include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class SomeClass : public SOMObject { 

5 int fooBar(SomeClass *); 

6 void fooBar(int); 

7 char *fooBar(int, int); 


the three methods are mangled to the SOM method names foozbar_ 

fpzsomezclass, foozbar_fi, and foozbar_fii. 

If you will be using a class from a language other than DirectToSOM 
C++, you will probably want to use the SOMNoMangling pragma to turn 
name mangling off for method names. But this will not handle name over¬ 
loading, so you would also need to use the SOMMethodName pragma to 
specifically assign method names to those methods with overloaded names. 

SOM names are provided to SOM in the data structures passed to the 
somBuildClass function for registration with the SOM run time. These 
names need not match the underlying method names that are exported from 
the object module, because the external names are not used to access the 
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method—all method access is done indirectly through the SOM class data 
structures. The physical function name is not used at all by SOM (except that 
its address is supplied to the SOM run-time as part of the somBuildCIass 
structures so SOM can store its address in order to invoke it later). 

The VisualAge C++ product uses the standard C++ mangling scheme 

and adds _DTS to all SOM method names to allow a DirectToSOM 

and non-DirectToSOM version of the same class to coexist. For ex¬ 
ample, the exported names for the preceding three methods are: 

fooBar_DTS_9SomeClassFP9SomeClass, fooBar_DTS_9SomeClassFiTl, 

and fooBar_DTS_9SomeClassFi. (You can display them using the CPP- 

FILT command in OS/2 or Windows. Note that the CPPFILT demangler 
does not remove the_DTS from the SOM method names.) 




CHAPTER 



IDL Generation 


You will need to generate IDL to share DirectToSOM C++ classes with pro¬ 
grams written using other languages, such as the generic C++ language 
bindings or Smalltalk, or if you will be using any frameworks or services 
such as DSOM that depend upon class information contained in the inter¬ 
face repository. In addition, looking at the generated IDL can help in prob¬ 
lem determination, as it clarifies how the DirectToSOM compiler is 
mapping a given class to SOM. This chapter explains how to generate IDL 
from C++ and programming considerations for doing so. 


Generating an IDL File 

The DirectToSOM C++ compiler generates IDL only from files with an .hh 
extension. If the file does not have an .hh extension, IDL will not be gener¬ 
ated. In OS/2 and Windows, the /Fs command line options controls IDL gen¬ 
eration. The format of the /Fs option is: 

/Fs [+ | - | filename | directory ] 


The default is /Fs+, which generates a corresponding .idl file for every 
.hh file that is specified on the command line. (The /Fs option only applies 
to .hh files; any other files specified on the command line are processed as 
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normal.) The IDL file name will be the .hh file name with an extension of 
.idl. For example, the following command will generate two .idl files, 
hello, idl and hello2 . idl (assuming hello, hh and hello2.hh exist and 
there are no compilation errors): 

■i«g hello.hh hello2.hh 

The IDL generation is the output of the compilation for each file. In 
other words, no object or executable will be created. The compiler does not 
generate an object file for an .hh file, regardless of the /Fs setting. 

You can specify a file name with the /Fs option to control the output 
IDL file name. If you specify a file name with no extension, the default 
extension will be .idl. For example, the following generates two IDL files, 
namel. idl and name2 . out, in the current directory: 

icc /fsnamel hello.hh /fsname2.out hello2.hh 

IDL will not be generated implicitly for any .hh files that follow one 
with an /Fs file name option, as /Fs with a file name essentially changes the 
default of /Fs+ to /Fs file name, which sets it to /Fs— for the remaining files. 
To generate IDL for the remaining files, you must explicitly specify /Fs+ to 
turn the default back on (this will apply to any remaining files—you only 
need to specify it once), or specify /Fs with a file name for each subsequent 
.hh file. For example: 

icc /fsnamel hello.hh hello2.hh 

generates only one .idl file for hello .hh in the file namel. idl, whereas: 

icc /fsnamel hello.hh /fs hello2.hh 

will generate two files, namel. idl and hello2 . idl. 

Finally, you can control the output file directory by specifying a direc¬ 
tory name with /Fs. This will apply to all .hh files listed, not just the first. 
For example, the following generates the IDL files hello.idl and 
hello2 . idl into the directory \ jennifer\tmp: 

icc /fsh:\jennifer\tmp\ hello.hh hello2.hh 

Note that you must specify a final ‘slash’ after the directory name. On other 
platforms, the option for handling IDL generation may be different. See 
your compiler documentation for details. 

Before examining the IDL generated for a DirectToSOM C++ class, I 
will provide a brief overview of IDL to explain the basic concepts as they 
apply to DirectToSOM C++. If you want to know more about IDL, refer to 
the SOMObjects Toolkit documentation. If you have not worked with IDL 
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before, you will find it is similar to C++, with some extensions. The IDL used 
by SOM conforms to the CORBA standard IDL language. 


An Overview of IDL 

IDL is processed by the SOM compiler to produce a variety of outputs, such 
as language bindings, and to update the interface repository, which I will 
discuss later in this chapter. The SOM compiler is invoked with the com¬ 
mand sc, specifying the IDL file(s) to process, along with any optional 
arguments. 

In IDL, the keyword interface is used to denote a class. As with 
DirectToSOM C++ classes, all IDL classes inherit from SOMObject. An IDL 
class consists basically of two parts, an interface section and an optional 
implementation statement, as follows: 

interface class-name : parent-classi [, parent-class2, ...] 

constant declarations (optional) 

type declarations (optional) 

exception declarations (optional) 

attribute declarations (optional) 

method declarations (optional) 

implementation statement (optional) 


The interface declarations specify any new methods, constants, and 
types that the class exports. They can appear in any order within the inter¬ 
face. At least one parent class must always be specified for an IDL class, 
which may be simply SOMObject or some other IDL class. IDL describes 
only the interface to a class, and not its implementation, which is quite dif¬ 
ferent from C++, where all information about the class must be specified in 
the class definition. 

The implementation statement is specific to SOM IDL and is not part 
of the CORBA standard. It provides details, such as method overriding 
information, about how the class will be implemented. A class can have only 
one implementation statement, with the following structure: 

#ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

implementation 
{ 

instance declarations 
passthru statements 
modifier statements 

#endif 

Because the implementation statement is specific to SOM IDL, it should be 
guarded by an #ifdef_ somidl_ directive. 


(optional) 

(optional) 
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Instance variables in the implementation statement are declared in 
IDL the same way as in C++, with a type name followed by the instance vari¬ 
able name. SOM doesn’t support instance variables as part of the class inter¬ 
face, unless they are attributes, passthru statements are used to generate 
arbitrary code into specific language bindings files. DirectToSOM C++ does 
not currently generate any passthru statements and, in general, their use is 
not recommended. 

The bulk of the IDL generated by the DirectToSOM C++ compiler for a 
class consists of modifier statements in the implementation statement. 
There are two types of modifier statements: an unqualified modifier, which 
applies to the entire interface: 

modifier; 
modifier = value; 

and a qualified modifier: 

qualifier ; modifier; 
qualifier ; modifier = value; 

♦pragma modifier qualifier : modifier; 

♦pragma modifier qualifier : modifier = value; 

where the qualifier is an IDL definition or user-defined name. An example of 
an unqualified modifier is: 


which specifies an alignment of 4 for a class. An example of a qualified mod¬ 
ifier is: 

anlnteger: length=4; 

which indicates that the instance variable anlnteger is 4 bytes in size. If 
there are multiple modifiers for a given qualifier, they can be listed together, 
separated by a comma. Many of the modifiers that will be discussed in this 
chapter apply only to DirectToSOM C++, and thus are not documented in 
the SOMObjects Toolkit IDL documentation. 


The Generated IDL 

Now that we know a little bit about IDL and how to generate an IDL file, 
let’s take a look at what we get when we generate an IDL file. The example 
shown next illustrates the IDL generated for the DirectToSOM class Hello. 
Note that many of the modifiers shown are not documented in the 
SOMObjects documentation, because they apply only to IDL files that are 
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generated by a DirectToSOM C++ compiler. (Note that if you generate the 
IDL on your system, you may find the result slightly different from what I 
show here due to modifications to IDL generation in the compiler. Of 
course, any changes would be done in an upwardly compatible way, but 
there is currently, for example, some redundant information being gener¬ 
ated in the IDL file that may be removed in future releases. In addition, 
there are differences between the IDL generated for different platforms.) In 
general, you won’t need to be concerned with all the details of IDL genera¬ 
tion, but this will help you understand basically what is being generated. 
The IDL file in this example was produced with this command: 

icc -c hello.hh 

Lines 1 through 8 in the IDL file are fairly straightforward—you will 
find this type of header information in a typical C header file. At line 9, the 
IDL file <somobj.idl> is included. This is the IDL counterpart to the 
<somobj.hh> header file that is included by <som.hh>. (As discussed in 
Chapter 2, <somobj.hh> is generated from <somobj.idl>.) The remainder 
of the file contains the IDL class definition. 

Line 10 is a forward declaration for zhello, while lines 11 through 45 
form the definition of, the IDL class zhello corresponding to the 
DirectToSOM C++ class Hello. Note that the C++ name Hello is mangled to 
the SOM name zhello according to the rules described in Chapter 6. In this 
IDL file, the forward declaration is not necessary, but the compiler gener¬ 
ates one by default for each IDL class prior to generating the bodies, to han¬ 
dle references between classes. 

The class zhello inherits explicitly from SOMObject, using the same 
syntax as with C++. As with DirectToSOM C++ classes, all IDL classes 
inherit ultimately from SOMObject. SOM doesn't have a concept of access 
specifiers for inheritance (public, protected, private) like C-+ does, so 
base classes are always public in IDL. 

In this example, the interface section of the class has a single method 

declaration at line 12 for the method sayzhello_fv. This is the SOM 

name corresponding to the method name foo in the DirectToSOM C++ 
class. The bulk of the class information is contained in the implementa¬ 
tion statement, from lines 14 through 43, which is guarded by an #ifdef 
_SOMIDL _at line 13. 

The first line of the implementation statement, at line 15, gives the 
alignment for the class, which is 4, based on the integer data member 
aninteger. Following on line 16 is the declaration of the instance variable 
anz integer, the mangled representation of aninteger. Lines 17 and 18 
supply a qualified modifier for this variable. The cxxmap modifier indi¬ 
cates the original C++ name of the variable, while the cxxdecl modifier at 
the end of line 18 supplies the original C++ declaration, cxxmap is sup- 
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plied in addition to cxxdecl to allow the SOM hh emitter to generate a 
SOMDataName pragma containing the C++ name and the SOM name 
without having to parse cxxdecl. These two modifiers have no effect on the 
IDL class definition itself. They are used only for supplying information 
specific to DirectToSOM C++, which the hh emitter uses when generating 
an .hh file from an IDL file. (I will discuss the hh emitter at the end of this 
chapter.) 

nonstaticaccessors applies only to attributes (which will be discussed 
later in this chapter), and has no effect for this instance variable, nonstatic¬ 
accessors should not be generated for nonattribute data members (this will 
likely be fixed in the next release of the products), offset indicates the loca¬ 
tion within the instance data where the member appears; in this case, it is 
the first data member in the class, align and size supply the alignment and 
size in bytes of the member respectively. Last, public indicates that the 
instance variable has public access in the DirectToSOM C++ class. 

Lines 19 and 20 form a qualified modifier for the method sayzhello_fv. 
All the modifiers in this particular list actually have no effect on the IDL defi¬ 
nitions itself. They are used only for supplying information specific to 
DirectToSOM C++, which the SOM emitter will use to regenerate an .hh file 
from the IDL file. Most have already been explained, and have the same 
meaning, nonstatic indicates that the C++ method is neither static nor vir¬ 
tual. (I will discuss the mapping from C++ methods to SOM methods later in 
this chapter.) 

Lines 21 through 30 contain overrides of the 10 special SOM methods. 
Recall from Chapter 6 that the DirectToSOM compiler will generate method 
bodies for each of these methods if none is supplied. The public modifiers 
given for these methods do not affect the IDL definition, but the override 
modifier is relevant. It indicates to the SOM compiler that the class over¬ 
rides each of these methods (the override modifier will be discussed in 
more detail later in this chapter). 

The declarationorder modifier, lines 31 through 34, is also supplied 
solely for the purpose of generating an .hh file. It specifies the order in 
which the various pieces should be regenerated in the C++ source. The SOM 
methods actually don’t need to appear in this list. (The reason that only five 
appear is that these are the methods that are actually generated. The rest are 
mapped to these methods. For instance, somDefaultAssign is mapped to 
somDefaultConst Assign.) 

Line 35 through 37 contain the releaseorder modifier for the class. If 
this is not specified, a warning message will occur when compiling the IDL. 
As with DirectToSOM C++, every method introduced by the class must 
appear in the release order. In addition, instance data members aopear at 
the end of the release order. The order of instance data members in the 
release order determines their order in the language bindings data struc¬ 
tures generated by the SOM compiler. 
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Line 38 indicates the class is a newer CORBA-compliant class, for 
which the Environment parameter is passed on every method call. Earlier 
versions of SOM did not support the Environment parameter, and for such 
classes a callstyle of oidl would be specified (see Chapter 5). 

Line 39 indicates that the class definition originally came from 
DirectToSOM C++, and that the class is implemented using DirectToSOM C++. 
SOM will assume the DirectToSOM C++ defaults rather than the SOM defaults 
for the class definition. Line 40 specifies which base classes should be directly 
initialized by this class. If this modifier is not specified, the SOM compiler will 
assume a default of all the direct bases classes. This information is used in con¬ 
structing the initialization control structure discussed in Chapter 6. 

Lines 41 and 42 contain cxxmap and cxxdecl modifiers with similar 
functions as that of the method and instance variables qualifiers. They too 
are used only by the hh emitter. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (file hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 


4 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

5 public: 

6 int anlnteger; 

7 void sayHelloO ; 


Generated IDL for Class Hello (file hello, idl): 

1 #ifndef _hello_idl 

2 #define _hello_idl 


5 * Generated on Sat Mar 23 16:54:45 1996 

6 * Generated from hello.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 interface zhello; 

11 interface zhello : SOMObject { 

12 void sayzhello fv (); 

13 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

14 implementation { 

16 long anzinteger; 

17 anzinteger: cxxmap= "anlnteger", of fset=0, align=4, size=4, 

18 nonstaticaccessors,public,cxxdecl="int anlnteger; 

19 sayzhello fv: public,nonstatic,cxxmap=" sayHelloO “, 

20 cxxdecl="void sayHelloO;"; 


Continued 
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somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public.override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public.override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public.override; 
somDefaultAssign: public.override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public.override; 

declarationorder = "anzinteger, sayzhello_fv, 

somDefaultConstVAssign, somDefaultConstAssign, 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit, somDefaultlnit, 
somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

sayzhello_fv, 

anzinteger; 
callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 
cxxmap = "Hello"; 

cxxdecl = "class Hello : public virtual SOMObject"; 


#endif 
} ; 

#endif /* _hello_idl */ 


Mapping DirectToSOM C++ Classes to IDL 

Name Mangling 

If you are generating IDL to be used from other languages, you will most 
likely want to prevent the compiler from generating mangled names, as the 
mangled names are not very easy or natural to use from other languages. 
There are four pragmas that you can use to effect name mangling: 
SOMNoMangling, SOMMethodName, SOMDataName, and SOMClass- 
Name. (See Chapter 4 for details on the syntax of these and other pragmas 
mentioned in this chapter.) 

SOMNoMangling turns off name mangling and case-insensitive con¬ 
version for function and data member names, so that the SOM name for 
each member will be the same as the C++ name. Recall that SOM does not 
support method name overloading by parameter types. If you do have over¬ 
loaded method names in a DirectToSOM C++ class, specifying SOMNo¬ 
Mangling will result in compile-time errors for each overload, indicating 
that the SOM method name has already been used for that class. For such 
situations, you must use the SOMMethodName to explicitly provide a dif¬ 
ferent name for each overloaded method. In addition, if you have data 
members names that differ only by case, you will need to use the SOMData¬ 
Name pragma to assign unique names. 
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The SOMNoMangling pragma applies only to class data member 
names. Specifying SOMNoMangling will not prevent case-insensitive con¬ 
version of class names (although a future release of the produce may sup¬ 
port this). In order to produce an unmangled SOM class for a class, you 
must use the SOMClassName pragma, specifying the desired SOM class 
name. 

As an example, the following shows the use of these pragmas with the 
class Hello, which has been updated to add an overload of method 
sayHello ( ). At line 4 in the C++ file, the SOMNoMangling pragma is spec¬ 
ified for the class, which turns member name mangling off for that class. At 
line 5, SOMClassName is used to indicate that the SOM name for the cur¬ 
rent class should be Hello. Finally, the method sayHello (char *) is given a 
SOM name of sayHello_string using the SOMMethodName pragma at 
line 10. This is necessary because, due to the SOMNoMangling pragma, the 
default SOM method name of sayHello has already been assigned to the 
method sayHello () at line 8. 

These changes to the generated names make the IDL file a little easier 
to read. The SOM class name of Hello is used at lines 10 and 11, instead of 
zhello in the earlier example. The SOM method name for the C++ method 
sayHello () is sayHello, at line 12, and that of sayHello (char *) is 
sayHello_string, at line 13. In addition, the SOM name for data member 
aninteger is anlnteger, at line 18, instead of inzinteger in the previous 
example. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (file hellov.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMNoMangling!*) 

5 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "Hello") 

7 int anlnteger; 

8 void sayHello(); 

9 void sayHello(char *); 

10 #pragma SOMMethodName(sayHello(char *), "sayHello_string") 

11 } ; 

Generated IDL for Class Hello (file hellov.idl): 

1 #ifndef _hellov_idl 

2 #define _hellov_idl 


5 * Generated on Sat Mar 16 19:22:33 1996 

6 * Generated from hellov.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 
9 #include <somobj.idl> 


Continued 
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interface Hello; 
interface Hello ; SOMObject { 
void sayHello (); 

void sayHello_string (in string p_argl); 

#ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

implementation { 

long anlnteger; 

anlnteger; cxxmap="anlnteger",offset=0,align=4,size=4, 

nonstaticaccessors,public,cxxdecl="int anlnteger; 11 ; 
sayHello: public, nonstatic, cxxmap="sayHello ()" 
cxxdecl="void sayHello(); 11 ; 

sayHello_string: public, nonstatic, cxxmap= 11 sayHello (char*) ", 
cxxdecl="void sayHello(char*);"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public.override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public.override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public.override,init; 
somDestruct: public.override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign; public,override; 

declarationorder = "anlnteger, sayHello, sayHello_string, 
somDefaultConstVAssign, somDefaultConstAssign, 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit, somDefaultlnit, 
somDestruct”; 
releaseorder: 

sayHello, 
sayHello_string, 
anlnteger; 
callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 
cxxmap = "Hello"; 

cxxdecl = "class Hello : public virtual SOMObject"; 

}; 

#endif 


#endif /* _hellov_idl */ 


Private and Protected 

The IDL generated for a DirectToSOM C++ is known as usage bindings. This 
means that only information required by a client to use the class is supplied. 
Private and protected class information is generated differently from public 
class information. In some cases, such as private base classes, there is no indi¬ 
cation of that inheritance relationship in the generated IDL at all. For others 
cases, such as private member functions, their declarations are guarded by an 
#ifdef _ private_ or #ifdef _ protected_ directive, which by default 
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will not be processed by the SOM IDL compiler. This prevents any unneces¬ 
sary private class information from being made generally available. 

In order to process the private information, the SOM compiler -p 
option can be used when compiling the IDL. However, this option is typi¬ 
cally used only for generating the implementation bindings for classes 
described in IDL, and implemented using the language bindings. You 
should not need to use it for DirectToSOM C++. You may want to expose 
protected class information so that it is available for derived classes. For 

this situation, you should specify -d_protected _ (which defines the 

macro) on the SOM compile command to process only protected informa¬ 
tion, and not private. 

The following example shows how IDL is generated for class A, which 
contains private and protected members and a private base class. Note that, 
except in the directlnitClasses list at line 85, the private base class Base 
does not appear anywhere in the generated IDL, not even in the cxxdecl for 
the class because the fact that Base is a base class for a is not necessary 
information in order for clients or derived classes to use a. 

The interface declaration for the private member function foo () is 

guarded by #ifdef _ private_ , at line 13, while the protected member 

function method bar() is guarded by #if defined(_ protected_ ) | | 

defined (_ PRIVATE _) at line 15 in the .idl file. The qualified modifiers for 

each member in the implementation statement include the modifier pri¬ 
vate, protected, and public as appropriate. To allow the release order for 
the class to remain consistent, but to prevent making private and protected 
names visible, the release order names are also guarded at lines 58 through 
81. If the appropriate guard macro is defined, the real name for the member 
is included in the release order. Otherwise, a dummy name is supplied using 

the convention s_Pn, which acts as a placeholder, but prevents the real 

name from being accessible. 


DirectToSOM C++ Class Base (file base.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Base : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Base”) 


DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file classa.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 #include "base.hh" 

3 

4 class A : private Base { 

5 #pragma SOMNoMangling (*) Continued 
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6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "A") 

7 int al; 

9 void foo(); 

10 protected: 

11 int a3; 

12 virtual void bar(); 

13 public: 

15 virtual void bar(int); 

16 #pragma SOMMethodName(bar(int), "bar_int") 

17 private: 

18 int a5; 

19 } ; 

Generated IDL for Class A (file classa.idl): 

1 #ifndef classa_idl 

2 #define classa_idl 


5 * Generated on Sat Mar 23 16:12:26 1996 

6 * Generated from classa.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 #include <base.idl> 

11 interface A; 

12 interface A : SOMObject { 

13 #ifdef PRIVATE 

14 void foo (); 

15 #endif 

16 #if defined(_PROTECTED_) | | defined(_PRIVATE_) 

17 void bar (); 

18 #endif 

19 void bar_int (in long p_argl); 

20 #ifdef SOMIDL 

21 implementation { 

22 align=4; 

23 long al; 

24 al: cxxmap=”al”,offset=8,align=4,size=4, 

25 nonstaticaccessors,private,cxxdecl="int al;"; 

26 long a2; 

27 a2: private,staticdata,cxxdecl="static int a2;"; 
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38 bar_int: public,cxxmap="bar(int)", 

39 cxxdecl="virtual void bar(int);"; 

40 long a5; 

41 a5 : cxxmap="a5", of f set=12, align=4, size=4, 

42 nonstaticaccessors,private,cxxdecl="int a5;“; 

43 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

44 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

45 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

46 somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 

47 somDestruct: public,override; 

48 somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 

49 somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 

50 somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 

51 somDefaultAssign: public,override; 

52 somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

53 declarationorder = "al, a2, foo, a3, bar, a4, bar_int, a5, 

54 somDefaultConstVAssign, somDefaultConstAssign, 

55 somDefaultConstVCopylnit, somDefaultlnit, 

56 somDestruct"; 

57 releaseorder; 

58 #ifdef _PRIVATE_ 

60 foo, 

61 #else 

62 s_P0, s_Pl, 

63 #endif 

64 #if defined)_PROTECTED_) || defined)_PRIVATE_) 

65 bar, 

66 #else 

67 s_P2, 

68 #endif 

69 bar_int, 

70 a4, 

71 #if defined)_PROTECTED_) || defined)_PRIVATE_) 

72 a3, 

73 #else 

74 s_P3, 

75 #endif 

76 #ifdef _PRIVATE_ 

77 al, 

78 a5 

79 #else 

80 

81 #endif 

82 ; 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 

89 #endif 

90 }; 

91 #endif /* _classa_idl */ 


s_P4, s_P5 


callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject, Base"; 
cxxmap = "A"; 

cxxdecl = "class A : public virtual SOMObject"; 
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Inheritance 


In the previous example, the class Base was mostly invisible in the gener¬ 
ated IDL because it is a private base class. If you have a public base class, 
more information will be generated in the IDL to indicate this relationship. 
The following programming example is a simple example. Base is a public 
base class of Derived. In the generated IDL, Base appears on the interface 
definition for the class at line 12 as a base class, and in the cxxdecl modifier 
at line 34 as a public base class. The .idl file containing the definition of 
Base is also included at line 10. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Base (file base.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Base : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Base") 

5 } ; 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Derived (file derived.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 #include "base.hh” 

3 

4 class Derived : public Base { 

5 #pragma SOMClassNamef*, "Derived") 

6 } ; 

Generated IDL for Derived (file derived.idl): 

1 #ifndef _derived_idl 

2 #define derived idl 

3 /* 

4 * 

5 * Generated on Fri Mar 22 08:53:55 1996 

6 * Generated from derived.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 tinclude <somobj.idl> 

10 tinclude <base.idl> 

11 interface Derived; 

12 interface Derived : Base { 

13 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

14 implementation { 

15 align=0; 

16 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

17 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

18 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

19 somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 

20 somDestruct: public,override; 

21 somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 
declarationorder = "somDefaultConstVAssign, 

somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder; 

callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject, Base"; 
cxxmap = "Derived"; 

cxxdecl = "class Derived : public Base”; 


36 #endif 

37 }; 

38 #endif /* _derived_idl */ 


Methods 


Kinds of Methods 

A C++ class may have three different kinds of methods: virtual, nonvirtual, 
and static. These correspond to SOM method types as follows: 

C++ SOM 

virtual static 

nonvirtual nonstatic 

static direct-call procedure 

It can be somewhat confusing that static in SOM means virtual in C++, but 

you typically don’t have to deal with the SOM definitions anyway. Unless 
otherwise specified, I will use the C++ terminology when discussing these 
method types. 

By default, SOM methods are always virtual, so a C++ virtual method 
does not require a special modifier to indicate its type in the generated IDL. 
A nonvirtual C++ method is indicated by the modifier nonstatic in the gen¬ 
erated IDL, while a static C++ method is indicated by the procedure modi¬ 
fier. In addition, because static C++ methods are not passed an instance 
pointer or an Environment pointer, the modifiers noself and noenv are 
also generated. 

When a C++ virtual function is overridden in a derived class, it is rep¬ 
resented in the generated IDL using the override modifier, which we have 
already seen used for the overriding of the 10 special SOMObject methods. 
Nonvirtual C++ methods cannot be overridden (in C++ or in SOM), only 
hidden. If a derived class contains a method signature with the same name 
as a nonvirtual base class method, this is represented in the IDL using the 
reintroduce modifier. 
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The following example shows how the various kinds of methods are 
represented in the generated IDL. The classes Base and Derived both define 
the methods virtualMethod, nonVirtualMethod, and staticMethod. In the 
generated IDL for Base, virtualMethod is defined with just the public, 
cxxdecl, and cxxmap modifiers, indicating that it is a C++ virtual, or SOM 
static, function. nonVirtualMethod includes an additional modifier, non¬ 
static, indicating that it is a C++ nonvirtual, or SOM nonstatic, function. 
staticMethod has the modifiers procedure, noself, and noenv, indicating 
that it is a C++ static, or SOM direct-call procedure, method. Each method 
appears in the release order as they were declared in the class. 

The generated IDL for Derived is similar, but includes information 
indicating the methods are either overridden or reintroduced. Since 
virtualMethod is a virtual function, repeating its signature in the derived 
class is an override of that method, and is indicated as such by the modifier 
override in the IDL. Both nonVirtualMethod and staticMethod are nonvir¬ 
tual, so repeating their signatures in the derived class is a reintroduction of 
those methods, which is indicated using the reintroduce modifier. Only the 
latter two methods appear in the release order, because the release order 
includes only methods that are introduced, or reintroduced, in the current 
class. Since virtualMethod is a virtual function, it is considered introduced 
in, and will appear only in the release order of, the first base class that sup¬ 
plies its signature. In this example, that class is Base. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Base (file methodb.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #pragma SOMNoMangling(on) 

5 class Base : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMClassNAme(*, "Base") 

8 virtual virtualMethod(); 

9 nonVirtualMethod(); 

10 static staticMethod!); 


DirectToSOM C++ Class Derived (file method.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 tinclude "methodb.hh" 

3 

4 class Derived : public Base { 

5 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Derived”) 

6 public: 

7 virtual virtualMethod(); 

8 nonVirtualMethod(); 

9 static staticMethod!); 

10 }; 
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Generated IDL for Class Base (file methodb.idl): 


5 * Generated on Fri Mar 22 08:59:49 1996 

6 * Generated from methodb.h 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 tinclude <somobj.idl> 

10 interface Base; 

11 interface Base : SOMObject { 

12 long virtualMethod (); 

13 long nonVirtualMethod (); 

14 long staticMethod (); 

15 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

16 implementation { 

17 align=0; 

18 virtualMethod: public,cxxmap="virtualMethod!)", 

19 cxxdecl="virtual int virtualMethod!; 

20 nonVirtualMethod: public,nonstatic, 

21 cxxmap="nonVirtualMethod()", 

22 cxxdecl="int nonVirtualMethod!);"; 

23 staticMethod: public,procedure,noself,noenv, 

24 cxxmap="staticMethod()", 

25 cxxdecl="static int staticMethod!);"; 

26 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

27 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

28 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

29 somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 

30 somDestruct: public,override; 

31 somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 

32 somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 

33 somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 

34 somDefaultAssign: public,override; 

35 somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

36 declarationorder = "virtualMethod, nonVirtualMethod, 

37 staticMethod, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

38 somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit 

39 somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 

40 releaseorder: 

41 virtualMethod, 

42 nonVirtualMethod, 

43 staticMethod; 

44 callstyle = idl; 

45 dtsclass; 

46 directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 

47 cxxmap = "Base"; 

48 cxxdecl = "class Base : public virtual SOMObject"; 

49 } ; 

50 #endif 


_methodb_idl * 
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Generated IDL for Class Derived (file method.idl): 


1 #ifndef method_idl 

2 #define method_idl 


5 * Generated on Fri Mar 22 08:58:57 1996 

6 * Generated from method.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 


10 
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13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
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38 

39 
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42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


(♦include <somobj.idl> 

(♦include <methodb. idl> 
interface Derived; 
interface Derived : Base { 

#ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

implementation { 
align=0; 

virtualMethod: public,override, 

cxxdecl="virtual int virtualMethod();"; 
nonVirtualMethod: public,nonstatic, 

cxxmap="nonVirtualMethod()".reintroduce, 
cxxdecl=”int nonVirtualMethod ();" ; 
staticMethod: public,procedure,noself,noenv, 
cxxmap="staticMethod()",reintroduce, 
cxxdecl="static int staticMethod));"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public.override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public.override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public.override,init; 
somDestruct: public.override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public.override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public.override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public.override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public.override; 
declarationorder = "virtualMethod, nonVirtualMethod, 
staticMethod, somDefaultConstVAssign, 
somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

nonVirtualMethod, 
staticMethod; 
callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject, Base"; 
cxxmap = "Derived"; 

cxxdecl = "class Derived : public Base"; 


49 #endif /* _method_idl */ 
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Operators 

Operator methods are translated into IDL in the same way as standard 
methods, and can be used from other language as such. The main caveat is 
that the SOMNoMangling pragma does not apply to operators, so you must 
explicitly supply method names for each operator method if they are to be 
used in a cross-language environment. A good convention to follow for 
naming operator methods is to use the operator name followed by the types 
that it accepts. For example, the C++ method declarations: 

int operator=(int); 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(operator=(int), "assignlnteger") 
int operator==(int); 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(operator==(int), ”isEqualToInteger") 

will result in the IDL method declarations: 

long assignlnteger (in long p_argl); 

long isEqualToInteger (in long p_argl); 

Parameter Directional Attributes (inloutlinout) 

The CORBA IDL specification requires that method parameters be declared 
as in, out, or inout, indicating that the parameter is to be passed from client 
to server, from server to client, or in both directions, respectively. The 
DirectToSOM compiler generates only in or inout directional attributes for 
parameters. If the argument represents an address, the parameter is gener¬ 
ated as inout, otherwise it is generated as in. Exceptions are char * and 
addresses of SOM object instances. A char * is mapped to an IDL string 
type (I will discuss this mapping in the next section), and is passed as in. 
SOM objects are implicitly passed by reference in IDL, so a parameter that 
is the address of a SOM object will be generated as in also. But pointers to 
char * or SOM objects will be passed as inout. For example, the method 
declarations for the following class: 

class A ; public SOMObject { 
foolint, int *); 
foo2(char, char *, char **); 


would be generated in the IDL interface section as: 

long foo (in long p_argl, inout long p_arg2); 

long foo2 (in char p_.argl, in string p_arg2, inout string p_arg3); 

long bar (in A p_argl, in A p_arg2, inout A p_arg3); 
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Inline Methods 

The bodies for inline methods are not generated as part of the method dec¬ 
laration in the generated IDL. All inline methods are generated out-of-line, 
and do not form part of the class interface. 


Mapping Types from C+ + to IDL 

Most C++ types can be mapped directly to IDL types, but there are some 
cases where such a mapping cannot take place because either IDL does not 
support a certain type or the IDL type is not exactly the same as the C++ 
type. In addition, there may be certain IDL types that you want to generate 
from DirectToSOM C++ for which there is no equivalent C++ type, such as 
IDL sequences. 

Type names are not mangled as are member and class names. If you do 
have collisions in type names that differ only by case, you must use the 
SOMIDLDecl pragma to specify the desired IDL declaration for the given 
type. The following list shows the type mapping that occurs from C++ to IDL. 


C++ Type 
char 

signed char 

unsigned char 

short 

int 

long 

signed 

unsigned 

float 

double 

void 

long double 
enum 
SOM class 

SOM class with friend 
or containing 
SOMFOREIGN members 
native C++ structs/unions/class 
C struct (no methods) 


IDL Type 

char 

char (will likely change to SOM¬ 
FOREIGN in next release) 
octet (8-bit value guaranteed not 
to be converted) 

short 

long or short 
long 

signed (for short, long) 

unsigned (for short, long) 

float 

double 

void 

SOMFOREIGN 

integer typedef with constants 

interface 

SOMFOREIGN 

SOMFOREIGN 

struct 
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type_expr * translated_type_expr * 

type_expr & translated_type_expr * 

char * string 

pointer to function or member SOMFOREIGN 

array array 

Most of the translations are fairly straightforward, but a few merit more 
detailed discussion. 


IDL String Type 

The IDL string type is an array of characters terminated by a NULL char¬ 
acter. The distinction between an IDL array of characters and an IDL string 
is that an IDL array has a fixed upper bound, whereas an IDL string may 
not. The IDL string type is essentially the same as a C++ string literal. When 
generating IDL, the compiler translates char * in C++ to a string type in 
IDL. For example, given the following class: 

class Hello : public SOMObject { 
char *aString; 
void sayHello(char *); 


the members astring and sayHello would be generated in the IDL file as: 

void sayHello (in string p_argl); 

string aString; 

A typedef for a string type is defined when the SOM header files are 
included in a DirectToSOM C++ program, so you can use this type directly 
in your DirectToSOM C++ code; for example, string astring, or just use 
char *. 


Enumerations 

Although there is an IDL enum type defined in the CORBA standard, it is 
different from the C++ enum. An IDL enumeration begins at 1, whereas a 
C++ enumeration begins at 0 by default. Each value in an IDL enumeration 
is represented as a 4-byte quantity, while a C++ enumeration value occupies 
1, 2, or 4 bytes as required to represent the full range of value. Finally, you 
cannot specify other values for an IDL enumeration, whereas in C++ you 
can assign arbitrary values to each enumerator. 

The DirectToSOM C++ compiler translates an enum into a 1, 2, or 4- 
byte type, with associated constant declarations for the enumeration values. 
For example, the following enumerations: 
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enum E {a, b}; 
enum E2 {a2, b2=300}; 

are translated to IDL as shown: 

typedef octet E; 
const E a = 0; 
const E b = 1; 

#pragma modifier E: cxxdecl=”enum E {a, b};”, 
impctx = "C++“.size = 1,align = 1; 

♦pragma modifier a: cxxdecl=""; 

♦pragma modifier b: cxxdecl="”; 
typedef unsigned short E2; 
const E2 a2 = 0; 
const E2 b2 = 300; 

♦pragma modifier E2; cxxdecl="enum E2 {a2, b2 = 300};”, 
impctx = "C++",size = 2,align = 2; 

♦pragma modifier a2: cxxdecl=""; 

♦pragma modifier b2: cxxdecl=""; 

The first enumeration can be represented in a single byte, so it is mapped to 
an octet, whereas the second enumeration requires 2 bytes to hold the value 
300, so it is represented as a short. Note that the impctx modifier is not 
actually required and will likely be removed in a future release. 


SOMFOREIGN Types 

Any C++ type that cannot be represented in IDL is declared as an IDL SOM¬ 
FOREIGN type. SOMFOREIGN is a catchall type that is used to describe 
declarations that are outside the IDL type system. A C++ type that maps to 
a SOMFOREIGN type cannot typically be used from other languages, 
unless that language can represent that type accurately. SOMFOREIGN 
types may not be portable even between different DirectToSOM C++ com¬ 
piler implementations, because the underlying storage model may not be 
consistent. Further, additional work is required to use SOMFOREIGN 
types with distributed DSOM (prior to SOMObjects 3.0, DSOM did not even 
support SOMFOREIGN types). So, if you are going to share a class with 
other languages or use it with DSOM, you should avoid SOMFOREIGN 
types whenever possible. 

As an example of a SOMFOREIGN type, the following C++ function 
pointer type: 

typedef void (*funcPtr)(int); 

would be translated to IDL as: 

typedef SOMFOREIGN sfO_; 

♦pragma modifier sfO_: impctx = "C++", size = 4,align = 4, 
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cxxdecl=”typedef void(* funcPtr)(int); 

♦pragma somemittypes on 
typedef sfO_ funcPtr; 

♦pragma modifier funcPtr: size = 4,align = 4, 

cxxdecl="typedef void(* funcPtr)(int); 

♦pragma somemittypes off 

The impctx modifier is required for SOMFOREIGN types, and indicates 
the source language of the type. (The DirectToSOM compiler currently gen¬ 
erates SOMFOREIGN types as two pieces, which causes problems when 
generating IDL for other languages. This is likely to be fixed in the next 
release of the products to generate just a single SOMFOREIGN type defini¬ 
tion using the actual type name only.) 


Nested Classes 

Nested types in C++ are a purely syntactic mechanism in which the type 
name is scoped to the containing class, avoiding name collisions. A nested 
type definition does not add anything semantically to the containing class, 
and does not affect the size of instances of that class. Because IDL does not 
support nested interfaces, when a DirectToSOM class contains a nested 
SOM class definition, the nested class is generated at file scope in the IDL 
and assigned a C-scoped name to avoid collisions. The assigned name is the 
containing class, with two underscores, followed by the class name. This is 
the same model used by the emitter when generating language bindings for 
IDL classes that contain nested type definitions. In addition, because a 
nested class may have dependencies upon a type nested inside a class, all 
other nested types must be flattened to file scope also. 

When a nested SOM class is flattened, the modifiers nested and nests 
are generated in the contained and containing classes respectively, which 
indicates the original nesting relationship. In addition, for purposes of 

regenerating an .hh file, a dts_fwd is included in the class definition, 

which will map to a forward declaration in the regenerated .hh file for each 
nested class type. This is done in the same way as the forward declarations 
at file scope, to handle any references to that type before it is defined. (Only 
nested classes for which forward definitions may have appeared in the orig¬ 
inal class are included in the dts_fwd.) 

The following example illustrates how nested SOM classes are han¬ 
dled. Note the nested modifier at line 34 of the IDL file for class 
outer: : inner, and the nests modifier at line 58 for class outer. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Outer (file nested.hh): 

2 

3 class outer : public soMObject { Continued 
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Generated IDL for Outer (file nested.idl): 

1 #ifndef _nested_idl 

2 #define _nested_idl 



15 align=0; 

16 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

17 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

18 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override, 
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48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 


somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign; public,override; 
nests = “outer_inner"; 

declarationorder = ”dts_fwd outer, outer_inner, 

somDefaultConstVAssign, somDefaultConstAssign, 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit, somDefaultlnit, 
somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 


65 callstyle = idl; 

66 dtsclass; 

67 directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 

68 cxxmap = "outer"; 

69 cxxdecl = "class outer : public virtual SOMObject"; 


71 #endif 


73 #endif /* _nested_idl */ 


Mapping by File 

By default, the DirectToSOM compiler generates corresponding IDL decla¬ 
rations only for types that are defined in the current file. If a type appears in 
a separate file, it will not be generated in the IDL for the current file, the 
assumption being that the type will be included separately. For each .hh file 
included in the current file, a corresponding .idl file will be included in the 
generated .idl file, which will handle most type dependencies. But if the 
type appears in an .h file for example, a corresponding #include will not be 
generated in the .idl file. If that .h file contains a type upon which the cur¬ 
rent file depends, you may need to have that type definition generated 
directly into the .idl file, even if it was not defined in the current file. For 
such situations, you can use the SOMIDLTypes pragma. 

In the following example, class A depends upon the type myType, which 
is defined in the file idltype2 . h. Because idl type. h is not an .hh file, a cor¬ 
responding include of an .idl file will not be generated in the .idl file for 
class A. In order to resolve the dependency upon myType, the SOMIDLTypes 
pragma is used to force the compiler to generate myType into the .idl file. 

Type Definition for myType (file idltype2.h): 


1 typedef int myType; 
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DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file idltypes.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #include "idltype2.h" 

5 class A : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMIDLTypes(*, myType) 

7 myType m; 


Generated IDL for Class A (file idltypes.idl): 

1 ftifndef idltypes_idl 

2 #define idltypes_idl 


5 * Generated on Mon May 6 07:45:52 1996 

6 * Generated from idltypes.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge for C++ for Windows, Version 3.5 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 interface za; 

11 #pragma somemittypes on 

12 typedef long myType; 

13 #pragma modifier myType: cxxdecl="typedef int myType;"; 

14 #pragma somemittypes off 

15 interface za : SOMObject { 

16 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

17 implementation { 

18 align=4; 

19 myType m; 

20 m: cxxmap=”m",offset=0,align=4,size=4, 

21 nonstaticaccessors,private,cxxdecl="myType m;"; 

22 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

23 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

24 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

25 somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 

26 somDestruct: public,override; 

27 somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 

28 somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 

29 somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 

30 somDefaultAssign: public,override; 

31 somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

32 declarationorder = "m, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

33 somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 

34 somDefaultlnit, somDestruct”; 

35 releaseorder: 

36 #ifdef _PRIVATE_ 

37 m 

38 #else 

39 s_P0 

40 #endif 
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42 

43 

45 

46 

47 


49 

51 


callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = “SOMObject”; 
cxxmap = "A"; 

cxxdecl = “class A : public virtual SOMObject"; 


#endif 
); 

#endif /* _idltypes_idl */ 


Other Mappings 

Attributes 


CORBA attributes declared in DirectToSOM C++ using the SOMAttribute 
pragma are mapped to IDL attribute declarations in the interface section. 
The generated IDL attribute declaration consists of three parts: the declara¬ 
tion itself, a modifier for the attribute, and release order entries for the 
attribute methods and data (if the attribute has associated backing data). 
The modifiers public, protected, and private are used to indicate the 
access of the attribute backing data, while publicaccessors, protected- 
accessors, and privateaccessors are used to indicate the access of the 
attributes _get/_set methods. By default, the attribute _get/_set methods 
are virtual in SOM, but nonvirtual in DirectToSOM C++. The modifier non- 
staticaccessors is generated by the compiler to indicate when the methods 
are nonvirtual. The attribute _get/_set methods appear in the release order, 
followed by the backing data, if any. 

The following example shows the IDL generated for various different 
types of attributes. The backing data for each attribute is given the same 
access as the corresponding attribute methods using the publicdata and 
protecteddata keywords in the SOMAttribute pragma. (The SOM- 
ReleaseOrder pragma is necessary to circumvent a problem in the genera¬ 
tion of the release order for nodata attributes.) 

The corresponding attribute declarations appear in the .idl file at lines 
13 through 19. The readonly keyword is used at line 16 to indicate that 
constAttrib will have no _set method. The modifiers for each attribute 
appear at lines 23 through 33. Each includes modifiers to indicate the 
access of both the _get/_set methods and the backing data, which are pub¬ 
lic by default. The modifier lists for all except virtualAttrib include the 
nonstaticaccessors modifier, indicating that its corresponding _get/_set 
methods are virtual. 

The releaseorder modifier appears at lines 48 through 75. The 
get/set methods appear first, from lines 49 through 64, followed by the 
backing data, from lines 65 through 75. There is no backing data entry for 
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the attribute noData. Each entry for the private and protected attributes is 
guarded by macros, so that the actual names will not be available unless the 
.idl file is compiled with private information visible. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file attrib.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class A : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

5 public: 

6 int attrib; 

7 #pragma SOMAttribute(attrib, publicdata) 

8 int noDataAttrib; 

9 #pragma SOMAttribute(noDataAttrib, nodata) 

10 protected: 

11 char *constAttrib; 

12 #pragma SOMAttribute(constAttrib, readonly, protecteddata) 

13 private: 

14 int virtualAttrib; 

15 #pragma SOMAttribute(virtualAttrib, virtualaccessors, \ privatedata) 

16 

17 

18 #pragma SOMReleaseOrder(attrib, noDataAttrib, constAttrib, \ 

virtualAttrib) 

19 

20 }; 

Generated IDL for Class A (file attrib.idl): 

1 #ifndef attrib_idl 

2 #define attrib_idl 


5 * Generated on Sat Mar 23 11:13:11 1996 

6 * Generated from attrib.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 interface za; 

11 interface za : SOMObject { 

12 #ifdef PRIVATE 

13 attribute long virtualAttrib; 

14 #endif 

15 #if defined(_PROTECTED_) || defined(_PRIVATE_) 

16 readonly attribute string constAttrib; 

17 #endif 

18 attribute long attrib; 

19 attribute long noDataAttrib; 

20 #ifdef SOMIDL 

21 implementation { 

22 align=4; 

23 attrib: cxxmap="attrib",offset=0,align=4,size=4, 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


nonstaticaccessors,public,publicaccessors, 
cxxdecl="int attrib;"; 
noDataAttrib: cxxmap="noDataAttrib".nodata, 
cxxdecl="int noDataAttrib;"; 

constAttrib: cxxmap="constAttrib",offset=4,align=4,size=4, 
nonstaticaccessors,protected,protectedaccessors, 
cxxdecl="char* constAttrib;"; 
virtualAttrib: cxxmap="virtualAttrib",offset=8,align=4, 
size=4,private,privateaccessors, 
cxxdecl="int virtualAttrib;"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit; public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit; public,override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

declarationorder = "attrib, noDataAttrib, constAttrib, 
virtualAttrib, somDefaultConstVAssign, 
somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

_get_attrib, 

_set_attrib, 

_get_noDataAttrib, 

_set_noDataAttrib, 

#if defined)_PROTECTED_) || defined)_PRIVATE_) 

_get_constAttrib, 


#endif 

#ifdef 

#else 


s_Pl, 
s_P0, 

_PRIVATE_ 

_get_virtualAttrib, 

_set_virtualAttrib, 

s_P2, s_P3, 


attrib, 

#if defined(_PROTECTED_) | | defined(_PRIVATE_) 
constAttrib, 


#else 


#endif 

#ifdef 

#else 

#endif 


virtualAttrib 
s_P5 


callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 


Continued 
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79 directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 

80 cxxmap = "A”; 

81 cxxdecl = “class A : public virtual SOMObject"; 

82 }; 



Embedded Objects 

In DirectToSOM C++, you can declare a class data member to be an instance 
of a SOM object. This is known as an embedded SOM object. As discussed in 
Chapter 5, when an instance of a SOM object is declared as a data member 
in a class, storage is allocated for that embedded member at the end of the 
containing class. In IDL, when an instance variable is declared to be of a 
SOM class type, that variable is always treated as a reference to that type. 
IDL has no concept of the instance actually being embedded in the class 
itself as in DirectToSOM C++. 

In order to represent an embedded member in IDL, the DirectToSOM 
compiler maps embedded object declarations to a combination of an object 
reference plus a SOMFOREIGN type. The object reference can be used by 
other languages to access the embedded member, and SOMFOREIGN pro¬ 
vides information to the IDL compiler about the embedded type. An 
embedded modifier is generated for the object reference to indicate that it 
represents an embedded object, while SOMFOREIGN contains an impctx 
modifier indicating that it represents an instance of the embedded type. 
Because the underlying type is a SOM class, this is one of the few cases 
where the use of a SOMFOREIGN type is portable between different 
DirectToSOM C++ compilers. 

As an example, the following programming example shows the IDL 
generated for the embedded members a and arrOf A in the class Container. 
At line 13 in the generated IDL, the interface contains a type definition of 

the SOMFOREIGN type embo_0, which is used to represent the embedded 

object a, while embo _1 at line 14 is used for arrOfA. The qualified modifier 

for a, at line 19, contains the modifier embedded=emb 0. indicating that 
emb 0 is the corresponding embedded object instance for this object refer¬ 
ence. emb 0 is declared at line 21 as an instance of the SOMFOREIGN type 

embo_0. Then, at line 22, the impctx modifier for the SOMFOREIGN type 

embo_0 is "SOM, instance (A) " indicating that SOMFOREIGN represents 

an embedded instance of class a. A similar set of declarations is generated 
for the embedded array arrOfA, using the SOMFOREIGN embo_1 instead. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file embeda.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class A : public SOMObject { 
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4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "A") 

5 #pragma SOMNoManglingl*) 


DirectToSOM C++ Class Container (file embed.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

3 #include "embeda.hh" 

5 class Container : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Container") 

7 #pragma SOMNoManglingl*) 

8 public: 

9 A a; 

10 A arrOfA[10]; 


Generated IDL for Class Container (file embed.idl): 

1 #ifndef _embed_idl 

2 #define _embed_idl 

3 /* 

4 

5 * Generated on Thu Mar 21 19:54:16 1996 

6 * Generated from embed.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 linclude <somobj.idl> 

10 #include <embeda.idl> 

11 interface Container; 

12 interface Container : SOMObject { 

13 typedef SOMFOREIGN embo_0; 

14 typedef SOMFOREIGN embo 1; 

15 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

16 implementation { 

17 align=4; 

18 A a; 

19 a: cxxmap="a",offset=0,align=4,size=4, nonstaticaccessors, 

20 public,embedded=emb_0,cxxdecl="A a;"; 

22 embo_0: impctx = "SOM, instance(A)"; 

23 A arrOfA; 

24 arrOfA: cxxmap="arrOfA”,offset=4,align=4,size=40, 

25 nonstaticaccessors,public,embedded=emb_1, 

26 cxxdecl=”A arrOfA[10] ; 

2 7 embo_1 emb_l [10]; 

28 embo_1: impctx = "SOM, instance(A)"; 

29 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

30 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

31 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

32 somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 


Continued 
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33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


soraDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign; public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

declarationorder = "a, arrOfA, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder; 

arrOfA; 

callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 
cxxmap = "Container"; 

cxxdecl = "class Container : public virtual SOMObject"; 


#endif 

#endif /* _embed_idl */ 


Constructors 

C++ constructors are mapped to IDL either as overrides of one of the special 
SOMObject initializer methods (see Chapter 6), or as newly introduced IDL 
initializer methods. An IDL initializer method is indicated with the modifier 
init, and always accepts an initializer controller as the first parameter. 
(Originally, this controller was defined in IDL as inout somlnitCtrl, but 
was subsequently changed to in som3InitCtrI because inout parameters 
cannot be passed as null, which is a requirement when calling initializer 
methods explicitly. This will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 9, 
Interlanguage Object Sharing. However, some DirectToSOM compilers, 
including the version I wrote this book with, may still be generating inout 
somlnitCtrl.) 

Constructors that don’t map to one of the SOMObject initializers 
should be explicitly given a SOM name for interlanguage use, as the default 
compiler-generated name is not very readable. As an example, the program¬ 
ming following shows class a with three constructors. The default construc¬ 
tor and the copy constructor at lines 6 and 7 will map to SOMObject 
methods somDefaultlnit and somDefaultConstCopylnit, shown at lines 
16 and 17 in the generated IDL file. The third constructor at line 8 will be 
generated as a newly introduced initializer method, with the SOM name 
init_int specified with the SOMMethodName pragma at line 9. init_int 
is introduced in the interface section of the IDL at line 12, with a qualified 
modifier at lines 19 and 20. 
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DirectToSOM C++ Class A (file ctr.hh): 


Generated IDL for Class A (file ctr.idl): 


omDefaultlnit: public,override,init,cxxdecl="Ai 
omDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override,init, 
cxxdecl=“A(const A&) ; " 


somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 

3omDefaultAssign: public,override; 

3omDefaultVAssign: public,override; 
ieclarationorder = "somDefaultlnit, somDefaultCor 


Continued 
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39 

40 



#endif 


_ctr_idl */ 


Templates 

As discussed in Chapter 5, Programming Considerations, each instantiation 
of a DirectToSOM template class corresponds to one SOM class definition. 
This is reflected in the IDL generated. For the most part, templates are gen¬ 
erated just like any other SOM class. For example, the following shows the 
template class stack, which is instantiated on line 16 using the define 
pragma. Each template instantiation must be assigned a unique name, if a 
compiler-generated default is not desirable, as shown at line 17. 

SOMFOREIGN at lines 10 through 16 is used to cause the template 
forward declaration "template <class T> class Stack" to be regenerated 
into the .hh file. This will likely be replaced by a passthru statement in a 
future release. Note that the template controlling class is not generated in 
the IDL, just each instantiation. 

DirectToSOM C++ Class Stack (file template.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 template <class T> class Stack : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMNoMangling(‘) 

5 T ‘stack; 

6 int sz; 

7 public: 

8 Stack(int s); 

9 #pragma SOMMethodName(Stack(int), "Initlnt") 

10 -Stack(); 

11 void push(T elem); 

12 T pop(); 

13 int sized; 

14 } ; 

15 

16 #pragma define(Stack<int>) 

17 #pragma SOMClassName(Stack<int>, "IntegerStack") 

Generated IDL for Class Stack (file template.idl): 

1 (tifndef template_idl 

2 #define template_idl 


5 * Generated on Thu Mar 21 21:03:24 1996 

6 * Generated from template.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 
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9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 typedef SOMFOREIGN sfO_; 

11 #pragma modifier sfO_: impctx = "C++", size = 0, length = 0, 

12 align = 0, cxxdecl=”template cclass T> class Stack;"; 

13 #pragma somemittypes on 

14 typedef sfO_ sfO_template; 

15 #pragma modifier sfO_template: size = 0, length = 0, align = 0, 

16 cxxdecl="template <class T> class Stack;"; 

17 #pragma somemittypes off 

18 interface IntegerStack; 

19 interface IntegerStack : SOMObject { 

20 void Initlnt (inout somlnitctrl Ctrl, in long p_argl); 

21 void push (in long p_argl); 

22 long pop () ; 

23 long size (); 

24 #ifdef SOMIDL 

25 implementation { 

26 align=4; 

27 long * stack; 

28 stack: cxxmap="stack",offset=0,align=4,size=4, 

29 nonstaticaccessors,private,cxxdecl="int* stack;"; 

30 long sz; 

31 sz: cxxmap="sz",offset=4,align=4,size=4, 

32 nonstaticaccessors,private,cxxdecl="int sz;"; 

33 Initlnt: public,nonstatic,init,cxxmap="Stack(int)", 

34 cxxdecl="Stack(int);"; 

35 somDestruct: public,override,cxxdecl="virtual -Stack!);"; 

36 push: public,nonstatic,cxxmap="push(int)", 

37 cxxdecl="void push(int); 

38 pop: public,nonstatic,cxxmap="pop()", 

39 cxxdecl=”int pop();”; 

40 size: public,nonstatic,cxxmap="size()", 

41 cxxdecl="int size();"; 

42 somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 

43 somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 

44 somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 

45 somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 

46 somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 

47 somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 

48 somDefaultAssign: public,override; 

49 somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

50 declarationorder = "stack, sz, Initlnt, somDestruct, 

51 push, pop, size, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

52 somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit"; 

53 releaseorder: 

55 push, 

57 size, 

58 #ifdef PRIVATE 

59 stack, 

60 sz 


#else 


Continued 
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64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

Is 

71 

72 

-’j 

74 


#endif 


callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 
cxxmap = "Stack<int>"; 

cxxdecl = "class Stack<int> : public virtual SOMObject"; 
somDefaultlnit: nocall; 


#endif /* _template_idl */ 


Generating IDL-Specific 
Information from C++ 

General Modifiers 

There are situations where you will want to generate information into an 
IDL file that does not map from any specific DirectToSOM C++ construct. 
This is typically necessary when using one of the SOM frameworks, such as 
DSOM. For such situations, you can use the SOMIDLPass pragma, which 
allows you to generate arbitrary strings into the IDL file. These strings can 
be modifiers, type definitions, or any other valid IDL construct. You must 
generate the string with respect to a SOM class, and it can be done at a vari¬ 
ety of different points within that class declaration: the beginning or end of 
the file, the beginning or end of the interface section for that class, or the 
beginning or end of the implementation section for the class. You can spec¬ 
ify multiple SOMIDLPass pragmas for a class, and they will be cumulative. 

A common use of this pragma is to specify the dllname modifier, 
which supplies the name of the DLL that will contain the current class. This 
information is required when the class is to be dynamically loaded. In the 
next example, SOMIDLPass is specified at line 5 in the C++ class definition, 
resulting in the dllname modifier appearing at line 38 in the generated IDL. 


DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (file idldecl.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Hello ; public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", "dllname = \"hello.dll\) 

6 public: 

7 void sayHelloO; 
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Generated IDL for Class Hello (file idldecl.idl): 


1 ttifndef _idldecl_idl 

2 #define _idldecl_idl 


6 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


* Generated on Fri Mar 22 20:00:13 1996 

* Generated from idldecl.hh 

* Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

#include <somobj.idl> 

interface Hello; 

interface Hello : SOMObject { 

void sayzhello_fv (); 

#ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

implementation { 

sayzhello_fv: public,nonstatic,cxxmap="sayHello()", 

cxxdecl="void sayHello();"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

declarationorder = "sayzhello-_fv, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

sayzhello_fv; 

callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 
cxxmap = "Hello"; 

cxxdecl = "class Hello : public virtual SOMObject"; 
dllname = "hello.dll"; 

1 1 
#endif 
}; 

#endif /* _idldecl_idl */ 


Modifying Generated IDL Declarations 

There are situations where the compiler-generated declarations aren’t 
exactly what you would like. In such situations, you can use the 
SOMIDLDecl pragma to specify exactly the IDL declaration that should be 
generated for a given type, data, or function member. 
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A common use of this pragma is to generate CORBA directional 
attributes for method parameters. As discussed earlier, the DirectToSOM 
compiler generates only in or inout directional attributes for parameters. 
There is no way to indicate in the C++ source itself that a parameter should 
be out. To do this, you must use the SOMIDLDecl pragma to specify the 
desired signature. For example, given the following: 

class A : public SOMObject { 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(foo(int *), "foo") 

♦pragma SOMIDLDecl(foo(int *), \ 

"long foo (out long p_argl)") 
foo2(char **); 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(foo2(char **), "foo2") 

♦pragma SOMIDLDecl(foo2(char **), \ 

"long foo2 (out string p_argl)") 


the method declarations for foo and foo2 will be generated in the .idl file as: 

long foo (out long p_argl); 

long foo2 (out string p_argl); 

Note that you must also use either the SOMMethodName or the SOMNo- 
Mangling pragma to change the name of the method. The SOMIDLDecl 
only affects what is generated in the interface section for the declaration; it 
does not affect the SOM name, which will be used for qualified modifiers 
and so on. 

Appending Modifiers 

In addition to the SOMIDLDecl pragma, you can modify method declara¬ 
tions using the SOMMethodAppend. This is used to generate CORBA IDL 
context and raises expressions. Anything that you specify in the string for 
the pragma is appended to the end of the IDL method declaration. For 
example, the following declarations: 

void foo(int); 

♦pragma SOMMethodAppend(foolint), " context (\"mycontext\")") 

result in the IDL method declaration: 

void foo (in long p_argl) context("mycontext”); 


Sequences 

IDL supports a sequence type, which is essentially an unbounded array. IDL 
arrays are bounded, unlike C++ arrays. An IDL sequence is defined as fol¬ 
lows in IDL: 
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sequence <simple-type [,positive-integer-const an t]>; 

where simple-type is any valid IDL type, and positive-integer-constant is an 
optional maximum bound for the sequence. For example, the following 
defines a sequence, integerlO, of at most 10 integers: 

typedef sequence <long, 10> integerlO; 

A sequence is generated into an .hh file as a structure containing three 
members: the maximum sequence length, the current sequence length, and 
a pointer to the sequence data. For example, the preceding sequence would 
be generated in an .hh file as: 

#ifndef _IDL_SEQUENCE_long_defined 
♦define _IDL_SEQUENCE_long_defined 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long ..maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 
long *_buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_long; 

#endif // _IDL_SEQUENCE_long_defined 

typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_long integerlO; 

But what if you want to define a sequence in your DirectToSOM C++ 
class ar d generate it into the published IDL file as a sequence? You can do 
this with the SOMIDLPass pragma. The easiest way is to define the 
sequence in IDL first, generate the .hh file, and copy the relevant parts into 
your class. Then, add a SOMIDLPass pragma, specifying the C++ type 
name and the sequence as you want it to be generated. 

The following example shows how to do this. The IDL file seqidl. idl 
declares the sequence integerlO as it is to be generated into the IDL from our 
DirectToSOM C++ source. This .idl file is used to generate an .hh file from 
which the C++ definition of the sequence is copied into the DirectToSOM C++ 
implementation file seqhh.hh. I have cleaned up the definition to define the 
structure with type name integerlO, rather than having the extra typedef. 
The SOMIDLPass pragma at line 11 causes the given statement to be gener¬ 
ated in the .idl file at the beginning of the interface, while SOMIDLDecl is 
used at line 13 to generate a dummy declaration for integerlO to prevent any 
name conflicts with the declaration produced by the SOMIDLPass pragma. 
(Hopefully, a future version of the compiler will allow you to simply specify a 
null string for the SOMIDLDecl declaration, indicating that no declaration 
should be generated. Currently, specifying a null string causes the compiler to 
generate just a semicolon, which the IDL compiler flags as an error.) The 
resulting .idl file is partially shown in seqhh. idl. 

You cannot simply use a SOMIDLDecl for integerlO to specify the 
structure declaration. Because nested types are generated at file scope in the 
.idl file, using SOMIDLDecl would result in the type being generated at file 
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scope, rather than embedded in the interface, as shown in this program¬ 
ming example. 

IDL Definition for Sequence IntegerlO (file seqidl.idl): 

1 #include <somobj.idl> 

2 

3 interface A : SOMObject { 

4 typedef sequence <long, 10> integerlO; 

5 }; 

DirectToSOM C++ Code for Sequence IntegerlO (file seqhh.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class A : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "A") 

5 public: 

6 struct integerlO { 

7 unsigned long _maximum; 

8 unsigned long _length; 

9 long *_buffer; 

10 }; 

11 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Interface-Begin", \ 

12 "typedef sequence <long, 10> integerlO;") 

13 #pragma SOMIDLDecl(integerlO, "typedef char Dummy”) 


Generated IDL for Sequence IntegerlO (file seqhh.idl): 

1 #ifndef seqhh_idl 

2 #define seqhh_idl 


5 * Generated on Mon Mar 18 18:29:01 1996 

6 * Generated from seqhh.hh 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 interface A; 

11 typedef char Dummy; 

12 interface A : SOMObject { 

13 typedef sequence <long, 10> integerlO; 


Generating DirectToSOM Class 
Definitions from IDL Definitions 

There are two distinct situations where you may want to generate an .hh file 
from an .idl file. The first is to produce DirectToSOM C++ client bindings 
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for a class that is not implemented in DirectToSOM C++, so that the class 
can be used from DirectToSOM C++. The second is to port an existing class 
from IDL to DirectToSOM C++. 


Generating DirectToSOM C+ + Client Bindings 

You can generate a DirectToSOM C++ client binding file from an .idl file 
through the SOM hh emitter. This is invoked using the SOM compiler sc 
command, specifying -shh to indicate that a DirectToSOM C++ class defi¬ 
nition should be generated. When using -shh, you must always specify the 
-mnoqualifytypes option also. This indicates that the SOM compiler 
should not produce C-scoped names (where the scope name is explicitly 
prepended to the original name) in the data structures that it passes to the 
hh emitter, because name scoping is achieved through nesting in Direct¬ 
ToSOM C++. In addition, you should ensure that the SMINCLUDE envi¬ 
ronment variable is defined to include the SOM header files, and your own. 
For example, 

set SMINCLUDE=.;%SOMBASE%\include 

will set the SOM compiler include search path to include the current direc¬ 
tory and the include directory below the SOM installation directory (assum¬ 
ing that SOMBASE is set to the SOM installation directory). 

As an example, the following shows the resulting DirectToSOM C++ 
client binding file generated from the IDL definition of the class Hello. This 
definition can be used by DirectToSOM C++ clients of a class implemented 
using another language. Much of the file is straightforward, but there are a 
few items of interest. At line 19, the SOMNonDTS pragma is turned on for 
the duration of the class, and turned off at line 50. This pragma indicates 
that the class is not implemented by DirectToSOM C++. At lines 23 through 
27, the two SOMClassName pragma specifications are guarded by #if 

defined(_ .som_modules) . (Both names specified for SOMClassName are 

the same because the original class did not appear in an IDL module; this 
will become more clear in the next section, in which I discuss the mapping 
from IDL modules.) Line 28 specified no mangling for the class, which is 
sufficient for an IDL-defined class, because there cannot be any overloaded 
names. Lines 29 through 33 are redundant. 

At lines 36 through 43, definitions for a default constructor, copy con¬ 
structor, destructor, and assignment method are given for the class. These 
correspond to the methods that the SOM emitter generates by default for 
the C and C++ language bindings. Even though the original IDL did not 
specify these methods, they are still available for the class. One of the two 
methods somAssign or somDefaultAssign will be processed depending 

upon the definition of the _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

macro. As discussed in Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++, not all 
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DirectToSOM C++ implementations support the somAssign form of over¬ 
loading the SOM assignment methods, so the macro would be undefined for 
such products, and somDefaultAssign used instead. 

IDL Definition for Class Hello (file helloidl.idl): 

1 #include <somobj.idl> 

2 

3 interface Hello : SOMObject 

4 { 

5 void sayHelloO; 

6 implementation { 

7 releaseorder: sayHello; 


Generated DirectToSOM C++ Client Binding for Hello (file helloidl.hh): 

1 #ifndef _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_helldidl 

2 #define _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_heliajdl 

3 

4 /* Start Interface Hello */ 

*8: 

6 // This file was generated by the IBM "DirectToSOM" emitter for C++ 

7 // Generated at 03/17/96 04:32:40 EST 

8 //The efw file is version 1.62 

9 

10 #include <som.hh> 

11 

12 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

13 class SOMClass; 

14 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

15 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

16 class SOMObject; 

17 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

18 #include <somobj.hh> 

19 #pragma SOMNonDTS(on) 

20 

21 class Hello : public ::SOMObject { 

22 

23 #if defined!_SOM_MODULES_) 

24 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

25 #else 

26 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "Hello") 

27 #endif 

28 #pragma SOMNoMangling!*) 

29 #pragma SOMNonDTS!*) 

It 

31 #pragma SOMCallstyle (idl) 

32 #pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

33 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

34 
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35 public : 

36 Hello(}; 

37 Hello(HelloS); 

38 virtual -Hello(); 

39 #ifdef _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

40 virtual Hellos somAssign(Hellos); 

41 #else 

42 virtual SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, SOMObject*); 

43 #endif 

45 virtual void sayHello(); 

46 #pragma SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

47 "sayHello") 

48 }; 

49 

50 #pragma SOMNonDTS(pop) 

51 /* End Hello */ 

52 #endif /* _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_helloidl */ 

Modules 

You can have multiple interface definitions in the same .idl file by enclosing 
the definitions inside a module statement. The SOM names of any classes 
inside a module become the module name prepended to the class name. The 
hh emitter will generate a SOMModule pragma in the resulting .hh file to 
indicate the module name, in which case the compiler must also use the 
combined module and class name in making references to the SOM class 
data structures. However, not all DirectToSOM C++ compilers support the 
SOMModule pragma yet, so the emitter generates two versions of the 
SOMClassName pragma in the generated .hh file, one for compilers that 
support SOMModule, and one for those that don’t, guarded by #if 

defined ( _som_modules). For those that do support this pragma, the 

SOM class name is just the actual class name as given in the IDL file, as the 
compiler will prepend the module name; otherwise, the SOM class name is 
the module name prepended to the SOM class name. 

The following programming example illustrates this, with the two 
classes Hello and Hello2 inside the module MyModule. The example shows 
the syntax currently generated for the SOMModule pragma by the hh emit¬ 
ter; this is likely to change slightly in the next release of the products. 

IDL Definition for Module MyModule (file module.idl): 

1 #include <somobj.idl> 

3 module MyModule { 

4 

5 interface Hello : SOMObject 

6 { 

7 void sayHello(); 

8 implementation { 


Continued 
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9 releaseorder: sayHello; 

10 } ; 

11 } ; 

12 

13 interface Hello2 : SOMObject 

14 { 

15 void sayHello(); 

16 implementation { 

17 releaseorder: sayHello; 

18 }; 

19 } ; 

20 

21 }; 

Generated DirectToSOM C++ Client Binding for MyModule 
(file mymodule.hh): 

1 #ifndef _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_module 

2 #define _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_module 

3 // This file was generated by the IBM "DirectToSOM" emmitter for C++ 

4 // Generated at 03/17/96 05:33:22 EST 

5 // The efw file is version 1.62 


8 /* Start Module MyModule */ 

9 

10 tinclude <somobj.hh> 

11 #include <somobj.hh> 

12 

13 class MyModule { 

14 #if defined!_SOM_MODULES_) 

15 #pragma SOMModule (MyModule) 

16 #endif 

17 

18 

19 public : 

20 #pragma SOMNonDTS(on) 

21 

22 class Hello : public ::SOMObject { 

23 

24 #if defined(_SOM_MODULES_) 

25 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello”) 

26 #else 

27 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "MyModule_Hello") 

28 #endif 

29 #pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

30 #pragma SOMNonDTS!*) 

31 

32 #pragma SOMCallstyle (idl) 

33 #pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

34 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

35 
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36 public : 

37 Hello(); 

38 Hello(Hellos); 

39 virtual -HelloO ; 

40 #ifdef _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

41 virtual Hello& somAssign(Helloi ); 

42 #else 

43 virtual SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, SOMObject*); 

44 #endif 

45 

46 virtual void sayHello)); 

47 #pragraa SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

48 "sayHello") 

49 } ; 

50 

51 #pragma SOMNonDTS(pop) 

52 #pragma SOMNonDTS(on) 

53 

54 class Hello2 : public ::SOMObject { 

55 

56 #if defined)_SOM_MODULES_) 

57 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello2") 

58 #else 

59 #pragma SOMClassName!*, "MyModule_Hello2") 

60 #endif 

61 #pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

62 #pragma SOMNonDTS(*) 

63 

64 #pragma SOMCallstyle (idl) 

65 #pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

66 ttpragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

68 public : 

69 Hello2(); 

70 Hello2(Hello2&); 

71 virtual ~Hello2(); 

72 #ifdef _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

73 virtual Hello2& somAssign(Hello2&); 

74 #else 

75 virtual SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, SOMObject*); 

76 #endif 

77 

78 virtual void sayHelloO; 

79 #pragma SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

80 "sayHello") 

81 } ; 

82 

83 #pragma SOMNonDTS(pop) 

84 }; 

85 

86 /* End MyModule */ 

87 

/* _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_module */ 


#endif 
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Porting an Existing IDL Class Definition 
to DirectToSOM C++ 

There are many subtleties involved in the mapping from DirectToSOM C++ 
to SOM. Given that you have an IDL definition for a class and you want to 
implement that class using DirectToSOM C++ but still make the IDL defini¬ 
tion available, you currently need to port that class definition to Direct 
ToSOM C++ and regenerate the IDL. It is expected that a future release of 
the SOM compiler will support modifiers to allow a DirectToSOM C++ class 
implementation header file to be generated and used directly from an IDL 
description. Until then, you should not attempt to use handwritten IDL to 
publish a class interface to a class that is implemented in DirectToSOM 
C++, because it is extremely difficult to ensure that the IDL definition accu¬ 
rately reflects the mapping that DirectToSOM C++ is performing. And if the 
IDL definition does not match exactly, you will most certainly encounter 
problems. 

Probably the simplest way to port an existing IDL file to DirectToSOM 
C++ is to add the dtsclass modifier to the class and generate the .hh file. 
Specifying dtsclass indicates to the emitter that the class is implemented in 
DirectToSOM C++, and not to generate the class information that reflects 
the default SOM class definition. Then you can update the .hh file by hand 
to clean it up and apply the techniques described earlier to generate an IDL 
file that can be used from other languages. 

For instance, the next programming example shows the class Hello for 
which we generated an .hh client binding file earlier, but this time the 
dtsclass modifier has been added to the implementation statement. The 
resulting .hh file contains none of the SOM-supplied method information 
that the client binding file did. The DirectToSOM C++ compiler may implic¬ 
itly supply these methods, but they are not specified in the class definition 
unless the programmer explicitly supplies them. In addition, the generated 
.hh file does not contain the SOMNonDTS pragma, indicating that this 
class is implemented in DirectToSOM C++. 


IDL Definition for Class Hello (file helloid2.idl): 

1 #include <somobj.idl> 

$' ' 

3 interface Hello ( SOMObject 

5 void sayHello(); 

6 implementation { 

7 releaseorder: sayHello; 

8 dtsclass; 

9 }; 

IQ >; 
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Generated DirectToSOM C++ Client Binding for Hello (file helloid2.hh): 


1 #ifndef _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_he11oid2 

2 #define _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_helloid2 

3 

4 /* Start Interface Hello */ 

5 

6 // This file was generated by the IBM "DirectToSOM" 

7 // Generated at 03/17/96 05:11:19 EST 

8 // The efw file is version 1.62 

9 

10 #include <som.hh> 

11 

12 #pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

13 class SOMClass; 

14 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

15 ♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 

16 class SOMObject; 

17 #pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

18 ((include <somobj.hh> 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


class Hello : public ::SOMObject { 

#if defined!_SOM_MODULES_) 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

♦else 

♦pragma SOMClassName!*, "Hello") 
♦endif 

♦pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

♦pragma SOMCallstyle (idl) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

virtual void sayHelloO; 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

“sayHello") 


/* End Hello */ 

♦endif /* _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_he11oid2 */ 




The Interface Repository 

The SOM compiler can optionally create a database, called the SOM 
Interface Repository (IR), which contains class information as supplied by 
the IDL description. The database can be queried through the SOM API so 
that a program, at run time, can access any information available about a 
class interface. The interface repository content and programming interface 
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conforms to that defined by OMG’s CORBA Interface Repository. Among 
other things, the IR provides another mechanism for programming lan¬ 
guages to support interaction with SOM, along with information needed by 
the DSOM framework. 

IDL declarations are compiled into the interface repository using the 
SOM compiler sc command, specifying the -sir and -u options. In addition 
to the SMINCLUDE environment variable described earlier, the SOM com¬ 
piler will update the rightmost interface repository file specified with the 
SOMIR environment variable. You should always specify your own inter¬ 
face repository file as the rightmost file for update purposes (and to make 
the SOM-supplied interface repository read-only). For example: 

set SOMIR=%SOMIR%;\mydir\mysom.ir; 

Then, to generate an IDL file into the interface repository, run the com¬ 
mand: 


sc -sir -u hello.idl 

To see what is generated into the IR for a given class, type the command 
IRDUMP classname. 

In subsequent chapters covering, for example, interlanguage object 
sharing and distributed SOM, I will cover the use of the interface repository 
in more detail. 




CHAPTER 



Distributed SOM 


DSOM Overview 

Distributed SOM (DSOM) allows you to write applications that share objects 
between processes or even between machines. For the most part, the fact 
that an object is in a different address space is transparent to both the class 
client and its implementation. The distribution is handled implicitly by the 
DSOM framework. DSOM operates in one of two modes, Workstation DSOM 
and Workgroup DSOM, which support distribution of objects between pro¬ 
cesses on the same machine or across a network respectively. This chapter 
describes the DSOM support available with SOMObjects 3.0 (DSOM 3.0), 
but highlights the differences between DSOM 3.0 and earlier versions (DSOM 
2.x). (Note: The examples were tested using the SOMObjects 3.0 beta, which 
was only available for OS/2 at the time of writing, so the examples have been 
tested only on OS/2.) 

The underpinning of the DSOM model is that of an object proxy, which 
is a local "shadow” object for a remote "real” object (see Figure 8.1). When 
you create a distributed DSOM object, the real object is created and main¬ 
tained by a remote server process, and the local client process is given a 
proxy object to operate on. From the client perspective, the proxy object is 
manipulated in much the same way as a normal local object would be. The 
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DSOM run time transforms operations on the proxy object into operations 
on the remote object, and handles parameter data copying between the two. 
As shown in Figure 8.1, the client program can manipulate both local and 
remote objects, even of the same class. 

Simple DSOM Example 

Before getting into the details of DSOM, let’s look at a simple example to 
illustrate how DSOM works. The following example shows the definition 
and implementation of the Hello class that we have seen previously. This 
time however, the test program, tsthello.cpp, creates and manipulates 
both a local and a remote Hello object. 

At line 3 in the tsthello. cpp file, the DSOM DirectToSOM header file 
<somdd.hh> is included, containing the definitions for the DSOM classes, 
methods, and functions. Lines 11 and 12 create a local Hello object and 
invoke the method sayHello against that object, which will write "Hello 
world" to standard output. This is all pretty normal so far. 

Line 15 is where the program starts to get interesting. Here the DSOM 
environment is initialized by calling the function SOMD_Init, passing the 

_SOMEnv variable as a parameter. At line 19, the somdCreate function is 

called to create a remote object and its proxy. Three parameters can be 


DSOM Application 



FIGURE 8.1 DSOM overview. 
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passed to somdCreate, the first being the Environment structure, the sec¬ 
ond the class name for the remote object, in this case Hello, and the third a 
Boolean, indicating whether the object should be initialized (that is, created 
with somNew or somNewNoInit). If the somdCreate method executes suc¬ 
cessfully, an instance of the Hello class will be created in a server process, 
and a proxy object for this remote object will be assigned to the variable 
remoteObj. This proxy object can be treated pretty much as if it were a local 
object; the client program does not need to know where the object exists in 
order to manipulate it. The checkError function, from file check.h, is 
invoked at line 20 to ensure that the object was successfully created. 

Line 23 then invokes the method sayHello against the proxy object. 
DSOM will turn this into a method invocation against the remote object, 
which will result in "Hello world" being written to standard output at 
the server process. Line 26 deallocates both objects, using the SOMObject 
method somFree. (In DSOM 2.x, somFree only deallocates the remote 
object. In DSOM 3.0, it deallocates both the remote and the proxy objects.) 

The program then uninitializes the DSOM environment, deletes the 

_SOMEnv storage, and terminates. And, from a coding perspective, that’s 

all there is to it! There is some environment setup required, however, which 
I will discuss in the next section, to explain the commands at the end of the 
makefile. Also note that there is little error handling being done by the pro¬ 
gram, other than checking that the remote object was created successfully. 
You should always check the result of each DSOM operation, but more on 
that later. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello\ hello.hh): 

2 

3 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"hello.dll\";") 

8 Hello() { } 

9 void sayHelloO; 

10 }; 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (helloMiello.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout « "Hello world" << endl; 

7 ) 
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Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (helloXtsthello.cpp): 



Supporting Functions (include\check.h): 


1 #include <iostreaa,h> 

2 #include <somd.hh> 



.f ;er.v >. r.ajcc’*’*'?- NO_EXCEPTION) 



12 somExceptionFree(env); 

13 return TRUE; 
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Makefile (hello\niakefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I ..\include 

4 

5 hello.dll: hello.cpp hello.hh helloi.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE" \ 

7 hello.cpp helloi.c hello.def 

8 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

10 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

12 

13 hello.idl: hello.hh 

14 icc $(ICCOPTS) hello.hh 

15 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

16 

17 helloi.c: hello.idl 

18 sc -simod hello.idl 

19 sc -sdef hello.idl 

20 

21 somdimpl.dat: 

22 regimpl -D -i HelloServer 

23 regimpl -A -i HelloServer 

24 regimpl -a -i HelloServer -c Hello 

DSOM Environment Setup 

For DirectToSOM C++, the DSOM run time needs two types of information 
about a class in order to create a remote object. This information is gathered 
from two repositories: the interface repository and the implementation repos¬ 
itory. The interface repository, as discussed in Chapter 7, is a database that 
contains complete information about a class interface, including the DLL 
name for the class implementation. DSOM uses the information in the inter¬ 
face repository to determine the method signatures—that is, the parameter 
types and return values—in order to manage the exchange of data between a 
proxy and a remote object. 

For classes built using C or C++ bindings generated by the SOM 3.0 
emitter, the interface repository is not used to retrieve detailed class infor¬ 
mation because the bindings generate marshaling information within the 
class binary that allows DSOM to access class information without it. This 
support is not yet available for DirectToSOM C++, so the interface reposi¬ 
tory is still used by DSOM for retrieving class information. It is expected 
that the next release of the compiler products will generate marshaling 
information. In any case, the interface repository is still used by DSOM for 
certain situations, even if marshalling information is generated, such as 
loading the class DLL. 
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DSOM Configuration 

If this is the first time you are creating a DSOM program on your system 
(required for SOMObjects Version 3.0 and higher), you will first need to 
configure the Naming Service support, which is used by DSOM. This is 
done through the som_cfg command. You can use either the SOM default 
directory for storing the DSOM configuration or specify your own. If you 
plan to use the SOM default directory, you can skip to step 2. 

Step 1. Specifying your own DSOM configuration directory: In order to 
define your own directory for the DSOM configuration, you need 
to update the somenv.ini file with some configuration informa¬ 
tion. Copy the file %SOMBASE%\etc\somenv.ini to your own 
directory and set the SOMENV environment variable to reference 
this file. For example, in OS/2 or Windows, type: 

SET SOMENV=f:\jennifer\dsom\dsom30\somenv.ini;%SOMENV% 

Next decide on a directory that you will use for holding all DSOM 
files, and edit the somenv.ini file to SOMDDIR to this location 
(search for SOMDDIR until you find one on a line starting with a 
‘semicolon’. Remove the ‘semicolon’ also). With the SOMObject 
3.0 beta, the directory specified must be empty, but this may 
change in the official release of the product. For example: 

S0MDDIR=f:\jennifer\dsom\dsom30\files 

I also updated the HOSTNAME and USERNAME parameters to 
specify my machine and user ID. 


Step 2. Now run the somjcfg command as follows: 
som_cfg -i 

This will read the information in the somenv.ini file and set up the 
Naming Service configuration in the directory given by SOMD¬ 
DIR. Two settings will be added to the SOMENV file: SOMN- 
MOBJREF and^ HOSTKIND (the default SOMENV file is 
%SOMBASE%\etc\somenv.ini), If you ever need to change the 
configuration information, such as the SOMDDIR directory, you 
will need to remove these two settings from the SOMENV file and 
rerun som_cfg to reconfigure the Naming Service. 


Interface Repository Setup 

Assuming that the SOMIR path was set up as described in Chapter 7, the 
following command creates the interface repository information for the 
previous example (see line 14 and 15 in the makefile): 
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: -u hello.idl 


Implementation Repository Setup 

The implementation repository contains information about the server pro¬ 
cess for a given class. Every server implementation must be registered with 
DSOM before it can be used. Registration involves defining a server imple¬ 
mentation alias name and associating information with that alias name. 
Each server implementation definition will be created as a separate process 
by the DSOM run time, which uses the implementation repository to deter¬ 
mine how to create that process. 

The implementation repository can be updated through a program¬ 
ming interface or through the regimpl or pregimpl utilities. To register the 
information for the class in the previous example in the implementation 
repository, I used the following commands: 

regimpl -A -i HelloServer 

regimpl -a -i HelloServer -c Hello 

The first line defines a new server implementation alias named Hello 
Server. This name is not significant—it can be any name you choose. The 
DSOM run time will create a process of this name when it receives a 
request for the server implementation run time. The next line associates 
the class Hello with the server alias HelloServer. When DSOM receives a 
request to create an object of type Hello, it will look up and find the 
HelloServer registered in the implementation repository and use the 
information associated with this server implementation to create the server 
process. This operation may seem a little useless, as it doesn’t appear to 
register much, but there is default information, such as the server program 
and class, associated with this server that DSOM will use and needs to have 
defined. In a later example, I will show how to associate additional infor¬ 
mation with a server alias. 

The commands just given appear at lines 23 and 24 in the makefile for 
the previous example. In addition, line 22 of the makefile deletes any exist¬ 
ing definitions for the server HelloServer, prior to adding the new defini¬ 
tion. The regimpl .dat file name used to control the implementation 
repository update at line 21 can be any name. If the file exists, the imple¬ 
mentation repository is not updated, otherwise, it is. Creating a dummy file 
with this name will prevent the implementation repository from being 
updated every time you build the program. The name itself is actually an 
artifact from DSOM 2.x, in which a file of this name was created when the 
implementation repository was updated. 
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Starting the DSOM Daemon 

All you need to do to run this example is to start the DSOM daemon, somdd, 
if it is not already running, as follows: 

Then you should be able to run the tsthello program. (Ensure that 
hello. dll can be found by both the client and the server process). 

The previous is a Workstation application, in which the client and 
server process exist on the same machine. See the SOMObjects Program¬ 
mers Guide for information on setup for Workgroup applications. 


The Server Process 

When a program requests that an object be created, DSOM will either use 
an existing server process if an appropriate one is active, or create a new 
process for a given server implementation. If a new server process is to be 
created, then DSOM will start a process by running the server program 
specified in the implementation repository. Among other things, the server 
program is responsible for accepting and responding to client requests; cre¬ 
ating, finding and destroying local objects; and the transformation between 
client requests and local object operations. The process of transforming 
client requests into method invocations on local objects is known as the 
demarshaling of those requests. The opposite action of transforming the 
results into responses to the client, is known as the marshaling of those 
results. 

By default, the server program used for each server implementation 
process is the DSOM-supplied program somdsvr. When started, it will first 
notify the DSOM daemon that it is ready to receive requests, then it will 
enter into a loop, accepting and processing client requests. For example, 
Figure 8.2 shows the process and object layout for the program shown in 
the previous example. The client process is running the program tsthello, 
and the remote process is running the program somdsvr. There is one local 
Hello object, locaiobj; the remoteObj object is a proxy for the remote 
Hello object that exists in the server process. You can write your own server 
program, which will be discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 


Creating Remote Objects with a Factory 

In the previous example, the program requested only that an object of class 
Hello be created; no mention was made of where that object should be cre¬ 
ated. A remote object is created through a factory, which is an object that is 
used to create and return object references. Typically, a factory is simply a 
class object, but factories are not restricted to just being class objects. 
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Hello Application 


client process: DSOM server process: 

tsthello program run-time somdsvr program 



FIGURE 8.2 DSOM server process. 


You can request that a remote object be managed by any factory that 
supports the class, as shown in the previous example, or you can request 
that an object be created through a specific factory. To do the latter, you 
must first obtain a proxy for a factory in the server process, and then request 
that the object be created through that factory. 

Factories are located either directly through the Naming Service or 
through a Naming Service extension called the factory service. In this 
chapter, I will consider just the latter case. (Chapter 10, The SOMObjects 
Object Services, will discuss the use of the Naming Service to find factory 
objects.) First, you must obtain an object reference for the factory service, 
and through this object obtain a proxy for the factory object itself. The fac¬ 
tory object is located through the find_any method of the factory service 
class ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext. This method is passed 
a string indicating constraints to be used in locating and returning the fac¬ 
tory proxy. The factory service interprets the constraint string to determine 
the appropriate factory object to return. 

For example, the following shows how to retrieve and use a factory to 
create a remote object. At line 17, the method resolve initial references 
is invoked against the object SOMD_ORBObject, with the parameter 
“FactoryService”. This will return a factory service object, stored in the 
variable enc, that represents the naming context where references to SOM 
object factories are stored. SOMD_ORBObject is an instance of the DSOM 
Object Request Broker (ORB) class. It provides a variety of methods for 
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both client and server support and is created during DSOM run-time envi¬ 
ronment initialization through SOMD_Init. 

Next, the method find_any is invoked against enc at line 22, specifying 
a constraint string of "class == 'Hello' and alias == ' HelloServer '" . 
This will cause the factory service to return a factory for the class Hello that 
is defined with a server alias of HelloServer. The server alias is the name 
used when the server implementation was registered, so this will pick up the 
server that we defined earlier with regimpl. 

The factory is used to create a remote object at line 27 by invoking the 
method somNew. This will create an object in the server process and return a 
proxy to it. This object can be used exactly as the remote object in the previous 
example. In fact, the remote object in that first example was implicitly created 
through a factory. somdCreate implicitly calls find_any, specifying the given 
class as a constraint string. If you want to use a specific constructor instead of 
the default, you can invoke somNewNoInit against the factory object instead 
of somNew, followed by the specific constructor. (You must first resolve to the 
constructor method using the SOMObject method somResolveByName as 
described in Chapter 5, Programming Considerations.) 

Once the remote object has been created, the factory object is no 
longer needed unless you want to create additional remote objects. At the 
end of the program, you should destroy the proxies for the factory service 
and the factory itself with the SOMDObject method release, as shown at 
lines 38 and 39, which does not destroy the corresponding remote objects. 
You should use release, rather than simply delete or SOMFree, because 
release will deallocate any communications resources that have been allo¬ 
cated for the proxy object. (While the release method appears to be valid 
only for SOMDObject objects, it is valid for any object. It is actually intro¬ 
duced in SOMObject in the private IDL, but it is public in SOMDObject. 
You can cast any object to SOMDObject and invoke release. For local 
objects, release has no effect, and for proxy objects, it deallocates only the 
proxy object, not the remote object.) Figure 8.3 shows the object and pro¬ 
cess layout for the program this example. 

Creating an Object through a Factory (factory\tsthello.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "hello.hh" 

6 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 S0MD_Ini t ( SOMEnv) ; 

12 
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Hello Application 



FIGURE 8.3 Process layout with factory. 


13 // Get Naming Service factory service 

14 ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *enc = 

15 (ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 

16 SOMD_ORBObject-> 

17 resolve_initial_reference("FactoryService"); 

18 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

19 

20 // Find factory (class object) for class Hello 

21 SOMClass ‘factory = (SOMClass *) 

22 enc->find_any(“class == 'Hello'" 

23 " and alias == 'HelloServer'", 0); 

24 assert (! checkError (_SOMEnv, TRUE) ) ; 

25 

26 // Create a remote object through the factory 

27 Hello ‘remoteObj = (Hello *)factory->somNew(); 

28 assert(! checkError!_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

29 

30 // Use proxy to issue message 

31 remoteObj->sayHello(); 

32 

33 // Delete the proxy and remote object 

34 remoteObj->somFree(); 

35 

36 // Delete the factory/factory service proxies, 

37 // but not the remote objects 

38 ((SOMDObject *) factory)->release(); 


Continued 
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Finding Existing Objects 

The examples so far have always created a new object each time the pro¬ 
gram is run. But for many applications you may want to find and use an 
existing object. DSOM supports the ability to return a string representation 
for a given proxy, which you can then store in a file, for example. Later, that 
string can be read from the file, turned back into a proxy, and used as a 
remote object. This also allows different processes to share the same object. 
An alternative approach to saving and restoring a proxy string through 
DSOM is to use the Naming Service, which will be discussed in Chapter 10. 

The following program illustrates the DSOM approach. At line 17, a 
number is read from standard input. At lines 19 and 20, a local object is cre¬ 
ated and the method sayHello is invoked, passing the input number. This 
will display the number on the screen. Rather than simply creating a remote 
object, at line 26, the function ReadProxyFromFile is called. If the function 
returns non-NULL, then an existing object proxy was found locally. Before 
this proxy can be used however, it must be checked to ensure the associated 
remote object is still valid. The remote object could be no longer in existence 
if the remote server process were terminated or the remote object were 
deleted through another application. 

The isValidRemoteObject function has been added to check.h to 
invoke a method on the remote object and check the result to ensure that 
remote object is still valid. It returns true or false, indicating the validity of 
the proxy. 

If the proxy is invalid or is not found locally, a remote object is created at 
line 36. This object is saved to a file using the function writeProxyToFile. 
Once the proxy has either been found locally or created, the method sayHello 
is invoked against it, passing the input number. If you run the program from 
different processes, each will read a number from standard input and send 
the input number in the method invocation against the shared remote object. 

The function WriteProxyToFile, at line 52, saves the ID for proxy to a 
file so that it can be accessed by other processes. At line 57, the ORB class 
method object_to_string is invoked against SOMD ORBObject, passing 
the proxy object. It will convert the proxy into a string suitable for storing in 
a file. The string is then written to the given file, and control returns to the 
caller. 

ReadProxyFromFile, at line 68, reads a saved stringified proxy and 
converts it back to a proxy object. The stringified proxy is read from the file 
at line 74. The ORB class method string_to_object is invoked at line 77, 
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passing the stringified proxy, which returns the corresponding proxy object. 
This proxy object is then returned to the caller. 

Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (objid\tstobjid.cpp): 

1 #incluc 

2 #incluc 

3 tfincluc 

4 tfincluc 

5 ttincluc 



8 void WriteProxyToFile(char *fname, SOMObject ‘remoteObj 


SOMObject* ReadProxyFromFile(char *fname); 




41 remoteObj->sayHello(number); 

42 

43 remoteObj->somFree(); 

45 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

46 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 


Continued 
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ifstream proxyFile(fname); 
if (! proxyFile) 
return NULL; 
char proxyId[256]; 
proxyFile » proxyld; 
proxyFile.close(); 

SOMObject ‘remoteObj = (SOMObj 
SOMD_ORBObject->string_to_ 


Supporting Functions (include\check.h): 


i isValidRemoteObject(SOMObject *remoteObj) 
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22 cout << "» Detected invalid object reference" 

23 « endl « endl; 

24 return FALSE; 

25 } 

26 // free returned memory 

27 if (tmp) 

28 delete tmp; 

29 return TRUE; 

30 } 


DSOM Programming Considerations 

The two major programming considerations when using DSOM with 
DirectToSOM C++ are data access and memory management. It is impor¬ 
tant to understand these concepts, otherwise you can introduce subtle bugs, 
and subsequently spend hours debugging problems. 


Accessing Data Members 

With DSOM, the actual object and its storage is created at the server side, 
and the client simply has a proxy object with which to interact with the 
remote object. This implies that the client cannot directly access data in the 
actual object, as the instance data is in a different address space, or perhaps 
even on another machine. You can still have public and protected data 
members in a DirectToSOM C++ class, but you must make them into 
CORBA attributes using the SOMAttribute pragma. Then the compiler will 
not attempt to directly access the data, but will instead use the _get and _set 
data access methods to access the data. (See Chapter 4 for a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the SOMAttribute pragma.) 

In the next programming example show, at line 9 in attrib.hh, the 
SOMAttribute pragma is specified, which makes the data member i an 
attribute. The compiler will implicitly generate _get_i and _set_i methods 
that will return and update the value of i respectively. For any references to 
i outside the class, the compiler will call these methods, rather than access 
the data directly. So at lines 22 through 24 in tstattr. cpp, the references to 
the data member i will result in the attribute methods _get_i and _set_i 
being called, rather than the data being accessed directly. 

When you make a data member into an attribute, by default the back¬ 
ing data (that is, the actual instance data) will become private, and the com¬ 
piler will call the data access methods for any reference to the data member 
in a context that does not have access to private data for the class. 
References to attributes in the class implementation, which have access to 
private class data, will result in direct data access. For example, at line 6 in 
attrib.cpp, the data for member i will be accessed directly. 
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Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Attrib (attrib\attrib.hh): 

♦include <som.hh> 

class Attrib : public SOMObject { 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "Attrib") 

♦pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

"dllname = \"attrib.dll\”;") 

♦pragma SOMAttribute(i) 


Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Attrib (attrib\attrib.cpp): 

1 ♦include <fstream.h> 

2 ♦include "attrib.hh" 




Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (attrib\tstattr.cpp): 




>j->somFree () ; 
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27 

28 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

29 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment ( SOMEnv) ; 

30 

31 return(0) ; 

32 } 


Direct Data Access 

Making all instance data members into attributes handles most of the direct 
data access situations that can occur from the client. Data will be accessed 
directly only in the class implementation code, where private data access is 
valid. However, there are situations where direct access, even to private 
data, is invalid. 

Consider the situation shown in Figure 8.4, where the object remoteObj 1 
and remoteObj 2 are created through different server processes. In this situa¬ 
tion, an expression such as remoteObj l=remoteObj 2 would result in the 
assignment method for remoteObj 1 being invoked, with remoteObj 2 as a 
parameter. Since the assignment method is part of the class implementation, 
it has access to the private data of both objects (because they are the same 
type). Thus the assignment method, running in process 1 for remoteObj 1, 
would attempt to directly access the private data of remoteObj 2 in order to 
copy the instance data from remoteObj 2 to remoteObj 1 . Direct data access in 
this case is invalid, however, because the instance data of remoteObj 2 is local 
to process 2, not process 1. 


Hello Application 



FIGURE 8.4 Creating objects of same type in different servers. 
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For such situations, in addition to making all instance data into 
attributes, you must also use the SOMNoDataDirect pragma to indicate 
that the compiler should not use direct data access for any access to an 
object except through the this pointer. Data is accessed through the this 
pointer only in the server process on which the object was created. 
Restricting direct data access to the this pointer ensures that direct data 
access does not take place except where the data is allocated locally. 

The simplest way to prevent invalid direct data access is to put #pragma 
SOMNoDataDirect(*) inside the class definition. This will ensure that the 
_get and _set data access methods will be used for all data access except that 
explicitly through the this pointer. On the client side, this will be all data 
access, and on the server side, it will be any access except through the this 
pointer. 

Specifying SOMNoDataDirect in the class definition will also require 
that you make all data members into attributes, so that they can be accessed 
through the _get/_set methods. But if you will always be creating objects of 
a given class through the same server, you can improve performance and 
avoid making private data members into attributes by specifying only 
#pragma SOMNoDataDirect(on) at the client side. This will allow all 
implementation code to access the data directly. But you must ensure that 
remote objects of a given class are created only through a single server so 
that their instance data is always local to that server. 

As discussed in Chapter 4, Using DirectToSOM C++, recall that it 
is possible to make the backing data for an attribute public, using the 
publicdata keyword with the SOMAttribute pragma, in which case, the 
compiler would attempt to directly access data on the client side also. 
You can avoid this causing problems with direct data access by always 
setting direct data access off for any classes with which you will be 
creating remote objects. You can do this by putting #pragma 
SOMNoDataDirect(on) and #pragma SOMNoDataDirect(off) in the 
client code around the inclusion of the header file for such classes. 
Alternatively, you can compile your client code with a compiler switch that 
turns SOMNoDataDirect on for the entire compilation (for example, /Gb+ 
for OS/2 and Windows, and -qdsom for AIX). 

To summarize the data access guidelines when your class will be used 
through DSOM, you should make sure that you have done the following: 

1. Make all public data members into attributes and specify 
SOMNoDataDirect in the client code for all remote classes. 

2. If objects of a derived class and its base class will be created by dif¬ 
ferent servers, make all base class protected data members into 
attributes and specify SOMNoDataDirect in the derived class 
implementation code. 

3. If objects of the same class will be created by different servers, 
make all base class private data members into attributes and spec¬ 
ify SOMNoDataDirect in the class implementation code. 
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Memory Management 

DSOM supports remote method calls by copying parameter data from the 
client address space to the server address space. For in parameters, only a 
copy to the server occurs; for inout parameters, a copy to and from the 
server is made; and for out parameters and method return values, only a 
copy from the server is made. For in or inout parameters, DSOM allocates 
storage for the underlying type at the server, copies the incoming data to the 
server address space, and passes the address of this storage to the receiving 
server method. 

There are several choices for handling memory management in 
DSOM: caller-owned, object-owned, and dual-owned. These options 
affect when storage is deleted on both the client and server side, and 
whether the client application, the object implementation, or the DSOM run 
time is responsible for owning the storage. The simplest way to handle 
memory management with DSOM and DirectToSOM C++ is to use the 
DSOM 3.0 default of caller-owned, in which DSOM assumes that all stor¬ 
age is owned by the client application, and allocates/deallocates memory in 
such a way as to transfer ownership to the client application. The other two 
options are object-owned, in which the object implementation is responsi¬ 
ble for handling memory management, and dual-owned, which is like 
caller-owned on the client application side and object-owned on the object 
implementation side. 

Currently for DSOM 3.0, the default of caller-owned memory man¬ 
agement is in effect only for classes built using the C or C++ bindings. This 
is due to the marshaling information generated within the class binary for 
the bindings (with a default of caller-owned memory management) that 
allows DSOM to access class information without using the interface 
repository. This support is not yet available for DirectToSOM C++, so 
you must specify the IDL modifier memory_management=corba with the 
class definition using the SOMIDLPass pragma in order to get caller-owned 
semantics: 

#pragma SOMIDLPass)*, "Implementation-Begin", "memory_management = corba;”) 

When DirectToSOM C++ support is available for accessing DSOM informa¬ 
tion through the class binary, this modifier will no longer be necessary. 

Figure 8.5 details how caller-owned memory management works. 
The labels above each box indicate the allocator of that memory. As shown 
in the top panel, the client application is responsible for allocating and ini¬ 
tializing storage for in and inout parameters (and for initializing the 
pointer used for out parameters). DSOM allocates corresponding storage 
on the server side and copies the input values across. The middle panel 
shows that the object implementation on the server side is responsible for 
allocating storage for the out, return, and, optionally, the inout parame¬ 
ter results. 
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In the third panel, DSOM allocates storage on the client side corre¬ 
sponding to the returned out, return, and inout parameter results and 
optionally deallocates the clients storage for the inout parameter input 
value. In addition, DSOM will implicitly deallocate the storage on the server 
side for in, out, inout, and pointer type return values, as part of transfer¬ 
ring ownership of that storage to the client application. The storage marked 
with an X is implicitly deallocated by DSOM. Because DSOM deallocates 
the storage on the server side, it implies that the object implementation can¬ 
not directly return static storage for pointer types—it must return storage 
that can be deallocated by DSOM. 

inout parameters are handled differently depending upon the object 
implementation and the parameter type. At the server process, DSOM 
always deallocates the storage currently referenced by the inout parameter 
at the server side upon return to the client. If the object implementation 
reuses the storage provided by DSOM (shaded box 2) to return the result, 
DSOM will deallocate that storage upon returning. If the object implemen¬ 
tation provides a different memory address for the inout parameter result, 
then DSOM will deallocate the storage in both boxes 2 and 3. 

At the client side, DSOM will reuse original inout parameter storage 
(box 1) for scalar types and strings where the result is less than or equal to 
the original parameter size. For strings results that are longer than the ini¬ 
tial input value, or object types, the DSOM run time will deallocate the 
original storage (box 1) and will allocate new storage (box 4). In addition, 
if a null pointer is returned, DSOM will also deallocate the original storage 
and set the inout parameter value to null (no new storage is allocated). You 
can prevent DSOM from deallocating the caller’s original storage using the 
suppress_inout_free IDL modifier. However, this can result in unreach¬ 
able storage if the caller’s original storage was dynamically allocated and 
the address was not saved. 

When local object references are being returned from a server process 
to a client process as out, inout, or return results, DSOM does not deallo¬ 
cate the local object being returned. Instead, DSOM implicitly creates a cor¬ 
responding SOMDObject for the local object, which will be marshaled and 
released on return from the method instead of the local object itself. If, how¬ 
ever, the object being returned is a proxy for an object in another process, 
then DSOM deallocates that proxy object on return from the method, as 
described previously. 

Figure 8.6 illustrates object-owned memory management. In this situa¬ 
tion, storage is owned by the object implementation and the client application 
cannot deallocate it. The first two panels are the same as caller-owned— 
DSOM allocates storage on the server side for the incoming in and inout 
parameter values, and the object implementation is responsible for allocating 
storage for the out, return, and, optionally, inout parameter results. The 
third panel illustrates the key difference. With object-owned memory man¬ 
agement, DSOM implicitly deallocates only the client storage for in parame- 
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ters and for inout parameters whose storage will not be reused. The owner¬ 
ship of this storage is essentially transferred to the object implementation. 
Note also that the storage allocated by DSOM in the client side for the out, 
return, and inout results is owned by the object implementation—the client 
cannot explicitly deallocate this storage (this is why that storage is shown 
with a dashed line in the client process). The object implementation is also 
given ownership of reused inout parameter storage. The client-side storage 
will be deallocated when the client process deallocates the proxy, or when the 
somdReleaseResources method is invoked against the proxy. 

Dual-owned memory management, shown in Figure 8.7, is a combina¬ 
tion of caller-owned and object-owned. Both the client and the remote 
object implementation retain ownership of object storage, and DSOM only 
deallocates storage for client-side inout storage that is not reused. The caller 
is responsible for deallocating storage on the client side, while the object 
implementation is responsible for deallocating storage on the server side. 

Client Memory Management 

With caller-owned memory management, the caller is always responsible 
for freeing any data that was allocated as a result of a method invocation. In 
most cases the client is responsible for allocating storage for parameters, 
too. But there are several cases where the object implementation must allo¬ 
cate storage for values returned from the server. With caller-owned mem¬ 
ory management, this memory will be transferred to the caller by DSOM, 
and it is the responsibility of the client to deallocate this storage. Strictly 
from a DirectToSOM C++ perspective (there are IDL-specific types that have 
further restrictions), these cases are: 

♦ char * (or string) when used as out arguments or return results 

♦ pointer types (other than char *) and objects when used as inout or 
out arguments or as return results 

♦ arrays when used as out arguments or return results. For out array 
arguments, the caller is responsible for allocating the top-level array 
storage and the target object implementation will allocate the nest. For 
example, if you are passing an array of integers as out the caller allo¬ 
cates the entire array and the object implementation simply fills it. But 
for an array of strings the object implementation will allocate storage 
for each string. The ownership of the storage for each string will be 
transferred to the caller, which must deallocate that storage. For an 
example of passing an array as out see the Parameter Passing section 
later in this chapter. For array return results, the object implementa¬ 
tion will allocate the entire array. 

Note that inout parameters may potentially be reallocated by DSOM on 
the client side, so you cannot rely on accessing the original address to obtain 
the output result. This reallocation will take place for strings and sequences 
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where the output value size is larger than the input value and for all object 
and SOMFOREIGN parameter types (also for all any or TypeCode parame¬ 
ters, but you are not likely to encounter such types when working with 
DirectToSOM C++). This reallocation may take place in cases where the out¬ 
put value is larger than the input value. In addition, if a pointer type or string 
output value is null, DSOM will deallocate the original storage. 

You must therefore be careful that any data passed as inout is dynam¬ 
ically allocated so that it can be deallocated, which implies that data passed 
as an inout parameter cannot be static or automatic. The alternative is 
to prevent this behavior using the suppress_inout_free modifier, which 
can be applied to a method by listing the particular parameters to which 
it should apply. DSOM may still allocate new storage to hold the result¬ 
ing value, so if you do pass dynamically allocated storage and specify 
suppress_inout_free, the original storage may become unreachable if you 
don’t save the address. 

The next example shows the definition of the class Memory that has a 
single method, stringParms. memory_management = corba is specified 
with the SOMIDLPass pragma at lines 7 and 8. The StringParms method 
accepts two inout string parameters. The first parameter, argl, is desig¬ 
nated with suppress_inout_free, which indicates that DSOM should not 
deallocate the callers original passed storage on return from a remote 
method invocation. (I have also used the SOMIDLDecl pragma to ensure 
that the IDL argument name argl , generated into the IDL by the compiler, 
will match the one I’ve used for suppress_inout_free. Currently, there is 
no documented convention for DirectToSOM C++ compiler-generated IDL 
parameter names, so using SOMIDLDecl will prevent a compiler change 
in the argument names from invalidating the suppress_inout_free modi¬ 
fier, and will allow the program to be portable between DirectToSOM C++ 
compilers.) 

In the implementation for the class, the method StringParms allocates 
storage for the return values. DSOM will deallocate this storage (on the 
server side only) on return from the method invocation, following the 
semantics of caller-owned memory management. 

tstmem.cpp shows how the class would be used. Lines 18 through 24 
allocate storage for two strings, strl and str2, and copy the value of the 
array txt into these strings. Because the first parameter is designated as sup- 
press_inout_free, the storage address for strl must be saved prior to mak¬ 
ing the remote method call, otherwise the storage will become unreachable. 

The remote method call to StringParms is made at line 33. Following 
the invocation of this method, new storage will be allocated for both return 
strings, because they are longer than the original strings. The original stor¬ 
age for str2 will be implicitly deallocated by DSOM, but that of strl will 
remain allocated, due to the suppress_inout_free modifier. So, at line 41, 
the original storage for strl is deleted, using the saved address. 

The storage for strl and str2 will have been reallocated by DSOM 
using SOMMalloc, so we cannot simply deallocate them using delete. 
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because SOMMalloc and new are different storage allocators. If the strings 
were reallocated, they must be deallocated using SOMFree. If the storage 
was not reallocated, delete must be used. Line 43 checks if pi is equal to 
strl. If they are equal, no further action is necessary, because the storage 
will have already been deallocated at line 41. Otherwise, the storage, which 
was allocated by DSOM, is deallocated using somFree. Lines 47 through 52 
perform similar checking for p2 and str2 . 

Determining which storage allocator to use can be quite cumbersome, 
and in some cases quite difficult. But there is a solution, which is discussed 
later in this chapter. The output for this program, run in OS/2 is: 

strl: 0xd32fd0, This is a short string 
str2: 0xd32f50, This is a short string 

strl: 0xdba290, This is a long string that is at least 20 characters 
str2: 0xdba710, This is a long string that is at least 20 characters 

You can see that the addresses contained in strl and str2 are different after 
the remote method call to stringParms. This is because the inout result 
was larger than the original input value, so DSOM allocated new storage to 
hold the larger return value. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Memory (suppress\memory.hh): 

1 tinclude <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Memory : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Memory") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

6 "dllname = \"memory.dll\) 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

8 "memory_management = corba;") 

9 public: 

10 void StringParms(char **, char **); 

11 tpragma SOMMethodName(StringParms, "StringParms") 

12 #pragma SOMIDLDecl(StringParms, \ 

13 "void StringParms(inout string argl, " \ 

14 "inout string arg2)") 

15 // following prevents deallocation of first argument 

16 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

17 "StringParms : suppress_inout_free = argl;") 

18 }; 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Memory 
(suppress\memory.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 (tinclude <assert.h> 

3 #include "memory.hh" 
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Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (suppress\tstmem.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "memory.hh“ 



Continued 
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35 cout « ”strl: " « (void *)strl « ", " 

36 « strl << endl; 

37 cout << "str2: " « (void *)str2 << ", " 

38 « str2 « endl; 

39 

40 // suppress_inout_free didn't delete 

41 delete pi; 

42 

43 if (pi != strl) 

44 // reallocated by DSOM using SOMMalloc 

45 SOMFree(strl); 

46 

47 if (p2 != str2) 

48 // reallocated by DSOM using SOMMalloc 

49 SOMFree(str2); 

50 else 

51 // original storage allocated by new 

52 delete str2; 

53 

54 // delete proxy and remote object 

55 remoteObj->somFree(); 

56 

57 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

58 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

59 

60 return(O); 

61 } 

Server Memory Management 

Caller-owned memory management requires that DSOM transfer ownership 
of all server-allocated parameter memory to the client side, to avoid potential 
memory leaks. The result is that DSOM deallocates all parameter memory on 
the server side as part of returning a response to the client. For in and inout 
parameters, where DSOM has allocated the storage already, this does not 
present a problem. But, for out or return results, or inout parameters where 
the object is returning different storage than that allocated by DSOM, this 
implies that the storage returned cannot be static; that is, it must have been 
dynamically allocated by the object so that DSOM can deallocate it. 

The DSOM memory management policy presents a problem for the 
compiler-generated _get and _set routines for pointer type or object attri¬ 
butes, which do not conform to the caller-owned memory management pol¬ 
icy. The _get method simply returns the address of the underlying data, 
which DSOM will deallocate as part of the return semantics, so the next time 
you access that data, it will no longer be valid. For example, if you request the 
value of a string attribute, on the return from the default _get method, the 
string storage at the server side will be implicitly deallocated by DSOM. 

You have several choices to prevent this situation: designate the 
attribute _get method memory management as either dual-owned or 
object-owned for the return value, or supply a _get method that will explic- 
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itly allocate storage, copy the output value to that storage, and return that 
storage (which will be deallocated by DSOM). 

Specifying dual-owned memory management for the return value 
makes it unnecessary to explicitly supply a _get method, and it will result in 
caller-owned behavior at the client side, which is consistent with other 
methods. And on the server side, the object is responsible for ownership of 
the data, not the client/DSOM, so the storage will not be inadvertently 
deallocated. The disadvantage of this approach is that you must explicitly 
retrieve the storage and release it on the client side, which makes it a little 
cumbersome to use the attribute in an expression. Further, this approach is 
not local/remote transparent—you have to write your code for local calls 
differently from remote calls. 

Using object-owned memory management is preferable, because the 
storage will not be deallocated on the server side and the caller side does not 
have to retrieve the storage and release it explicitly; and you don’t need to 
provide a _get method. To avoid a large amount of memory consumption, 
however, you should periodically issue the somdReleaseResources method 
against the proxy on the client side. 

The default _set method also requires some attention. The server side 
copy of any input parameter storage (that is, for in or inout parameters) 
will be deleted after the method call with caller-owned memory manage¬ 
ment. Therefore, if you need to save any parameters values on the server 
side, you will need to copy the values to storage allocated explicitly in the 
server. In other words, if the method receives the address of an integer, you 
cannot simply store that address, you must allocate new storage for that 
integer and save it there. This presents a problem with the default _set 
method for pointer type and object attributes. 

Unfortunately, you cannot simply designate the input parameter as 
object-owned, as for the _get method. While this would prevent the stor¬ 
age from being deallocated, it could also cause memory leaks because 
each time the attribute value was updated, the address of the previously 
allocated storage would be overwritten. So for _set methods for pointer 
types or objects, you must explicitly provide a _set method that deallo¬ 
cates any existing storage prior to setting the attribute value. However, 
this only solves part of the problem, as DSOM will still deallocate the 
input parameter storage on the server side following caller-owned mem¬ 
ory management semantics. So you must either allocate storage and copy 
the input parameter value to that storage in the __set method or designate 
the memory management as object-owned or dual-owned. In this case, 
specifying dual-owned is the preferable approach, as it avoids the extra 
storage allocation and copy, and prevents the original client-side input 
parameter storage from being deallocated, which is more natural. It does 
not provide local/remote transparency, though. If the class will be used 
both locally and remotely, you should consider using object-owned 
instead. 
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The following illustrates how to define a string attribute with proper 
memory management. The string txt is defined as an attribute with a 
user-supplied _set method at line 11 in the file attrib.hh. Using the 
SOMIDLPass pragma, the modifier dual_owned parameters is specified 
for the _set_text method, while object_owns_results is specified for 
_get_text. 

In the class implementation, the user-supplied _set_text method, at 
lines 10 through 17, checks for existing storage, in which case it is deleted. 
Then the string argument is assigned to the attribute value at line 16. The 
client program invokes the _set/_get methods several times to ensure that 
memory management is being handled correctly. 


Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Attrib (attrmemXattrib.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 class Attrib : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Attrib") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"attrib.dll\) 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

8 "memory_management = corba;") 

9 public: 

10 char *txt; 

11 #pragma SOMAttribute(txt, noset) 

12 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-End", \ 

13 "_set_txt : dual_owned_parameters = txt;") 

14 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-End", \ 

15 "_get_txt : object_owns_result;") 

17 ); 


Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Attrib (attrmem\attrib.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 tinclude <assert.h> 

3 tinclude "attrib.hh" 

5 Attrib::Attrib() 

6 { 

7 txt = NULL; 

9 

10 void Attrib::_set_txt(char *str) 

11 { 

12 if (txt) { 

13 cout « "deleting text: ” « txt « endl; 


delete 
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Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Attrib (attrmem\tstattrib.cpp): 

1 ((include <iostream.h> 

2 ((include <assert.h> 

3 ((include <somd.hh> 

4 #include ”check.h" 

5 ((pragma SOMNoDataDirect (on) 

6 ((include "attrib.hh" 

7 ((pragma SOMNoDataDirect (off) 

9 int main(int argc, char *argv[)) 

10 { 

11 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

12 

13 // Initialize DSOM run-time environment 

14 SOMD_Init (_SOMEnv) ; 

15 // Handle memory dealloc with delete/SOMFree 

16 SOMD_NoORBfree(); 

17 

18 Attrib ‘remoteObj = 

19 (Attrib *)SOMD_ObjectMgr->somdNewObject("Attrib", 

20 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

21 

22 cout << "setting to hello" << endl; 

23 remoteObj->txt = “Hello"; 

24 cout « "Remote object is " « remoteObj->txt « endl; 

25 cout « "Remote object is " « remoteObj->txt « endl; 

26 cout << "setting to Hello2" « endl; 

27 remoteObj->txt = "Hello2"; 

28 cout << "Remote object is " « remoteObj->txt « endl; 

29 cout « "Remote object is ” « remoteObj->txt « endl; 

30 ((SOMDClientProxy *)remoteObj)->somdReleaseResources(); 

31 

32 remoteObj->somFree(); 

33 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

34 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment( SOMEnv); 

35 

36 return(0); 


Shallow vs. Deep Copy 

Be aware when copying structures containing embedded pointers that you 
will need to do a deep copy, rather than a shallow copy. For example, sup¬ 
pose a structure that contains a string is passed as a parameter through 
DSOM to a method. If that target method wants to keep a copy of the struc- 
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ture, it must copy not only the top-level, but each substructure also. In this 
example, the target method would need to allocate storage for the embed¬ 
ded string and copy the string contents too. 

ORBFree vs. SOMFree vs. delete 

When DSOM allocates memory, it uses its own memory allocation routines 
in which case to deallocate the storage you need to use ORBFree, rather 
than SOMFree. It can be difficult, if not impossible, to determine which 
memory management routine to call based on how the storage was allo¬ 
cated. But, fortunately, there is a solution. 

The main difference between ORBFree and SOMFree is that ORBFree 
will free any memory embedded in the storage that you are freeing, whereas 
SOMFree just deallocates the top-level storage (like free in C). But, we can 
use destructors for that in C++, and avoid having to deal with ORBFree alto¬ 
gether. The way to do this is insert a call to SOMD_NoORBfree at the start of 
client program. This indicates that ORBFree will not be used to deallocate 
storage, but SOMFree will be used instead. (Note that ORBFree does not 
apply to inout storage, which is why I used SOMFree in the earlier example 
of suppress_inout_free.) 

The second part of the solution is to make sure that all your memory is 
being allocated by the same allocator. We solved the first problem of not 
having to call ORBFree, but we still need to know if memory was allocated 
by SOM or by the C++ memory allocation routines in order to determine 
which deletion routine to call. The problem occurs with types that are not 
SOM classes, such as strings. 

Normally, when new and delete are called, the default C++ memory 
allocation routines are used. For SOM classes, as discussed in Chapter 5, 
new and delete are mapped to SOMMalloc and SOMFree. However, if, for 
example, DSOM allocates storage for a returned string, it will use SOM¬ 
Malloc. You cannot subsequently delete this storage using delete, because 
it was not allocated with the C++ memory allocator. As with ORBFree, hav¬ 
ing to determine when to call delete and when to call SOMFree for non- 
SOM classes can be very difficult. You really want to be able to blindly use 
new and delete for everything. 

Fortunately, there is a way to do this. Actually, there are two ways: you 
can either map the C++ memory allocation to the SOM memory allocation 
routines, or vice-versa. Initially, the best approach is the former, because 
the SOM memory allocation routines perform additional error handling 
that could be useful in debugging your application. Later, you may want to 
consider mapping the SOM routines to the C++ routines, only for perfor¬ 
mance reasons. This will avoid the additional overhead of the SOM error 
handling. Note, however, that using the C++ memory management routines 
may preclude sharing memory in the same process with any SOM program 
that was not compiled with the same C++ compiler. Other such programs 
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can use the memory, but they cannot deallocate it or allocate memory that 
your program can deallocate, as the memory allocators will be different. 
Using the SOM memory allocation routines ensures a common allocator 
for all programs. 

Mapping all memory management to the same allocators, together 
with invoking SOMD_NoORBfree, will keep the memory management 
headaches of your application to a minimum. 

The following example shows how to map the C++ memory allocation 
routines to the SOM allocation routines. By compiling and linking the 
object into your application, as shown in the makefile, all C++ memory allo¬ 
cation will implicitly use the SOM routines, because user-defined functions 
take precedence over library-supplied ones. 

As shown in the sample program, you can use new and delete for 
everything, because all storage allocation, either explicitly in your program 
or implicitly by DSOM, will use the SOM memory allocation routines. (You 
may need to specify a compiler option to avoid duplicate symbol errors with 
the library-supplied memory management routines when linking this file 
with your program. For OS/2 and Windows, the option is /B7NOE".) 

Map C++ Memory Allocation to SOM Memory Allocation 
( memory 1/sommeml.cpp): 

1 #include <stdlib.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <som.hh> 

5 void* operator new(size_t size) 

6 { 

7 void *ptr = SOMMalloc(size); 

8 assert(ptr); 

9 return ptr; 

10 } 

11 

12 void* operator new[](size_t size) 

13 { 

14 void *ptr = SOMMalloc(size); 

15 assert(ptr); 

16 return ptr; 

17 } 

18 

19 void operator delete(void *ptr) 

20 { 

21 SOMFree(ptr); 

22 } 

23 

24 void operator delete[](void *ptr) 

25 { 

26 SOMFree(ptr); 

27 ) 
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Using Common Memory Allocation (memory 1/tstmem.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 iinclude <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "memory.hh” 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

12 

13 Memory ‘remoteObj = 

14 {Memory *)somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "Memory", TRUE); 

15 assert (! checkError (_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

16 

17 char txt[] = "This is a short string"; 

18 char *strl = new char[sizeof(txt)]; 

19 assert(strl); 

20 strcpyfstrl, txt); 

21 char *str2 = new char[sizeof(txt)]; 

22 assert(str2); 

23 strcpy(str2, txt); 

25 cout « "strl: > « (void *)strl « ", " 

26 « strl « endl ; 

27 cout « "str2: " « (void *)str2 « ", " 

28 « str2 « endl; 

29 

30 // save address so can free later 

31 char *pl = strl, *p2 = str2; 

32 remoteObj->StringParms (Scstrl, &str2); 

33 

34 cout << "strl; * « (void *) strl « ”, ” 

35 « strl << endl; 

36 cout << "str2; " « (void *)str2 « ", ” 

37 « str2 << endl; 

39 // pi was allocated by client, but strl 

40 // and str2 were potentially reallocated by DSOM, 

41 //so must ensure that use correct free function 

42 if (pi != strl) 

43 // must delete because suppress_inout_free didn't 

44 delete pi; 

45 delete strl; 

46 delete str2; 

47 

48 // delete proxy and remote object 

49 remoteObj->somFree(); 

50 

51 SOMDJJnini t (_SOMEnv) ; 

52 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 
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53 

54 return(0); 

55 } 

Makefile (memory 1 /makefile): 

1 all: sommeml.obj memory.dll tstmem.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I ..\include 

5 memory.dll: memory.cpp memory.hh memoryi.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/N0E" memory.cpp \ 

7 memoryi.c memory.def sommeml.obj 

8 implib memory.lib memory.dll 

10 tstmem.exe: tstmem.cpp memory.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" \ 

12 tstmem.cpp memory.lib sommeml.obj 

13 

14 sommeml.obj: sommeml.cpp 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ -c sommeml.cpp 

16 

17 memory.idl: memory.hh 

18 icc $(ICCOPTS) memory.hh 

19 sc -sir -u memory.idl 

20 

21 memoryi.c: memory.idl 

22 sc -simod memory.idl 

23 sc -sdef memory.idl 

24 

25 somdimpl.dat: 

26 regimpl -D -i MemoryServer 

27 regimpl -A -i MemoryServer 

28 regimpl -a -i MemoryServer -c Memory 

The second method is to map the SOM memory allocation routines to 
those of C++. You can only do this from a program executable (as opposed 
to a DLL), in order to ensure that the new memory management routines 
are set up prior to any SOM memory being allocated. On the client side, 
you can simply compile and link the program file that follows with the 
application. 

The file contains a definition for the class soMMemory, the constructor 
for which switches the SOM memory allocation routines to the functions 
supplied in the file, which call the C memory allocation routines. The four 
SOM memory allocation functions SOMMalloc, SOMCalloc, SOMRealloc, 
and SOMFree are actually global function pointers that can be updated to 
supply different memory management routines. The priority for the subse¬ 
quent static objects in the file is set to -1000 using the priority pragma, 
which ensures that static objects in this file will be initialized before any oth¬ 
ers. The static object dummy of type sOMMemory is then declared at line 23. 
When a program linked to this file is loaded, the static initialization for dummy 
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will cause the memory allocation routines to be switched prior to any other 
user static initialization code. 

Because you can only change the SOM memory routines from an exe¬ 
cutable, in order to switch memory on the server side, you must provide 
your own server program and link the new memory management routines 
to this program. See the Customizing the Server Program section later in this 
chapter for details. In addition, you must ensure that the C++ libraries are 
linked in dynamically rather than statically (in OS/2 or Windows, use the 
compiler option /Gd+). This is required to prevent the C++ libraries from 
being terminated before the SOM libraries, because switching the memory 
management routines causes the SOM library termination to depend upon 
storage in the C++ heap. 

Map SOM Memory Allocation to C++ Memory Allocation 
( memory 2/sommem2.cpp): 

1 #include <stdlib.h> 

2 #include <limits.h> 

3 #include <assert.h> 

5 

6 void* SOMLINK mySOMMalloc(size_t size); 

7 void* SOMLINK mySOMCalloc(size_t nobj, size_t size); 

8 void* SOMLINK mySOMRealloc(void *ptr, size_t size); 

9 void SOMLINK mySOMFree(void *ptr); 

10 

11 class SOMMemory { 

12 void* (SOMLINK *saveSOMMalloc) (size_t); 

13 void* (SOMLINK *saveSOMCalloc) (size_t, size_t); 

14 void* (SOMLINK *saveSOMRealloc) (void *, size_t); 

15 void (SOMLINK *saveSOMFree) (void *); 

16 public: 

17 SOMMemory!); 

18 -SOMMemory(); 

19 }; 

20 

21 #pragma priority(-1000) // ensures is initialized first 

22 

23 static SOMMemory dummy; 

24 

2 5 SOMMemory::SOMMemory() 

26 { 

27 saveSOMMalloc = SOMMalloc; 

28 SOMMalloc = mySOMMalloc; 

29 saveSOMCalloc = SOMCalloc; 

30 SOMCalloc = mySOMCalloc; 

31 saveSOMRealloc = SOMRealloc; 

32 SOMRealloc = mySOMRealloc; 

33 saveSOMFree = SOMFree; 

34 SOMFree = mySOMFree; 

35 } 
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36 

3 7 SOMMemory::-SOMMemory() 

38 { 

39 SOMMalloc = saveSOMMalloc; 

40 SOMCalloc = saveSOMCalloc; 

41 SOMRealloc = saveSOMRealloc; 

42 SOMFree = saveSOMFree; 

43 } 

45 void* SOMLINK mySOMMalloc(size_t size) 

46 { 

47 void *ptr = malloc(size); 

48 assert(ptr); 

50 } 

51 

52 void* SOMLINK mySOMCalloc(size_t nobj, size_t size) 

53 { 

54 void *ptr = calloc(nobj, size); 

55 assert(ptr); 

56 return ptr; 

57 ) 

58 

59 void* SOMLINK mySOMRealloc(void *ptr, size_t size) 

60 { 

61 ptr = realloc(ptr, size); 

62 assert(ptr); 

63 return ptr; 

64 } 

65 

66 void SOMLINK mySOMFree(void *ptr) 

67 { 

68 free(ptr); 


Makefile (memory2/makefile): 

1 all: sommem2.obj memory.dll tstmem.exe myserver.exe somdimpl.dat 
3 ICCOPTS = /I .,\include 

5 memory.dll: memory.cpp memory.hh memoryi.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /Gd+ /B“/N0E" \ memory.cpp memoryi.c 

memory.def 

8 implib memory.lib memory.dll 

9 

10 tstmem.exe: tstmem.cpp memory.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Gd+ tstmem.cpp \ memory.lib sommem2.obj 

12 

13 

14 myserver.exe: myserver.cpp 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Gd+ myserver.cpp scmmem2.obj 


Continued 
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17 sommem2.obj: sommem2.cpp 

18 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ -c sommem2.cpp 

19 

2 0 memory.idl: memory.hh 

21 icc $(ICCOPTS) memory.hh 

22 sc -sir -u memory.idl 

23 

24 memoryi.c: memory.idl 

25 sc -simod memory.idl 

26 sc -sdef memory.idl 

27 

28 somdimpl.dat: 

29 regimpl -D -i MemoryServer 

30 regimpl -A -i MemoryServer -p myserver.exe 

31 regimpl -a -i MemoryServer -c Memory 


Parameter Passing 

This section describes various programming considerations and techniques 
for passing parameters with DSOM. 

Parameter Directional Attributes 

If you are passing a parameter such as a pointer type and expect the server 
to return data back to the client through that parameter, make sure the IDL 
has inout, or force the IDL to out. If the parameter is defined as in, data will 
not be returned, due to the marshaling of parameters and how memory 
management is performed. Specifically, when you want to receive a string, 
as for char * types, which are mapped to the string type in IDL, there are 
several options: 

♦ Define the parameter as char **, which will map to the IDL parame¬ 
ter type inout string. Don’t forget that if the return string is larger than 
the input string, DSOM will deallocate the original string and allocate 
storage for the larger string on the client side. If this is a possibility, 
ensure that the input string was dynamically allocated. (For DSOM 
2.x, this reallocation will not occur—the output result will be trun¬ 
cated to the size of the original input string.) 

♦ Define the parameter as char ** and force the IDL to be an out 
parameter using the SOMIDLDecl pragma (there is no other way in 
DirectToSOM C++ to specify generation of an out parameter). The 
easiest way to do this is by looking at the generated IDL, which 
will have a inout string parameter, and specifying this in the 
SOMIDLDecl but using out for the parameter. I also assign a spe¬ 
cific name SOMMethodName to circumvent the mangling of the 
function name, which will differ depending on the parameters being 
passed. (See Chapter 7 for an example.) 

♦ Return the string as a char *. 
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Passing Arrays 

For passing and returning arrays it is best to declare the array explicitly, 
rather than just as a pointer. Earlier versions of the compiler did not gener¬ 
ate complete array information in the IDL, so verify that the IDL contains 
the array correctly in the parameter list. If only a pointer is generated, 
DSOM will marshall just the first element of the array. The following exam¬ 
ple shows how to verify that an array is defined correctly in the generated 
IDL; it includes appropriate memory management handling for the meth¬ 
ods. Note that the caller supplies the top-level array storage for the array 
parameter, which is filled in by the getArray implementation. getArray 
does not need to explicitly allocate storage for the array. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Array (array\array.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #define ARR_SIZE 10 

4 #pragma SOMNoMangling(on) 

5 

6 class Array : public SOMObject { 

7 ((pragma SOMClassName(*, "Array") 

8 ((pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

9 "dllname = \"array.dll\) 

10 #pragma SOMIDLPass)*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

11 "memory_management = corba;") 

12 int intArray[ARR_SIZE]; 

13 public: 

14 void setArray!int [ARR_SIZE]); 

15 #pragma SOMIDLDecl(setArray, \ 

16 "void setArray(in long argl[10])") 

17 void getArray(int [ARR_SIZE]); 

18 #pragma SOMIDLDecl(getArray, \ 

19 "void getArraylout long argl[10])") 


Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Array (array\array.cpp): 

1 ((include <fstream.h> 

2 ((include <assert.h> 

3 ((include "array.hh" 

5 void Array::setArray(int in[ARR_SIZE]) 

6 { 

7 cout « "Array::passArray in: 

8 for (int i=0; i < ARR_SIZE; i++) 

9 cout « (intArray[i] = in[i]) << ", "; 

10 cout « endl; 

11 } 

12 


13 void Array::getArray(int outArr[ARR_SIZE] 


Continued 
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14 { 

15 for (int i = 0; i < ARR_SIZE; i++) 

16 outArrfi] = intArray[i]; 

17 } 

Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Array (array\tstarray.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh 

4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "array.hh" 

6 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

12 

13 // create remote object 

14 Array ‘remoteObj = 

15 (Array *)somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "Array", TRUE); 

16 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

17 

18 int arr[ARR_SIZE] = {1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10}; 

19 remoteObj->setArray(arr); 

20 

21 int arrOut[ARR_SIZE]; 

22 for (int j=0; j < ARR_SIZE; j++) 

23 arrOut(j] = 0; 

24 remoteObj->getArray(arrOut); 

25 

26 cout « "arrOut: 

27 for (int i=0; i < ARR_SIZE; i++) 

28 cout << arrOut[i] << ”, "; 

29 cout « endl; 

30' 

31 remoteObj->somFree(); 

32 

3 3 SOMD_Unini t (_SOMEnv) ; 

34 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

35 

36 return(0); 

37 } 


Passing SOMFOREIGN Types 

With respect to allowable parameter types, DSOM supports remote method 
calls only if all parameters for a method are completely defined. From a 
DirectToSOM perspective, this means the parameter cannot contain a void* 
or a SOMFOREIGN type. DSOM does provide marshaling support for 
SOMFOREIGN types, but the class implementor must specify how that 
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marshaling should take place. There are three ways to handle marshaling of 

SOMFOREIGN types: 

♦ opaque marshaling of binary data 

♦ static marshaling function 

♦ dynamic marshaling method 

The simplest method is opaque marshaling, in which you specify that 
DSOM should simply copy the bytes from the client process to the server 
process. The other two methods involve defining a function or method to 
handle the marshaling. Note that dynamic marshaling support is currently 
available only for the C and C++ bindings, where marshaling information is 
generated with the binary. 

In order to marshal foreign data, the following information is needed: 

♦ the size in bytes of the data, specified with the IDL length modifier 

♦ an impctx modifier that specifies: 

0 the language of the foreign type 

0 the storage class of the type, specified with the IDL pointer or 
struct modifier 

0 plus one of the following: 

opaque, to indicate opaque data marshaling 

static with a function name to indicate for static marshaling 

dynamic with a method name to indicate dynamic marshaling 

Whether pointer or struct is specified depends upon the underlying type. If 
the type is already an address (either a pointer, a string, or an object refer¬ 
ence), then no extra indirection is required to pass the type. In this case, the 
parameter value is passed directly and pointer is specified. If the type 
requires an extra level of indirection to be passed, either a structure or an 
array where the address and not the value is passed, then struct is specified. 
The modifier that supplies the SOMFOREIGN marshaling information 
must appear before any use of that type. 

The following example shows how to specify opaque marshaling for a 
SOMFOREIGN type. (See the SOMObjects documentation for details on 
defining functions for handling static or dynamic marshaling.) Recall from 
Chapter 7 that the compiler generates an impctx modifier for SOMFOR¬ 
EIGN types. Since there is currently no way to change that impctx modifier, 
you must use the SOMIDLDecl pragma to specify the complete IDL decla¬ 
ration that should be generated for a given type. The easiest way to do this 
is to generate the IDL first, then copy the result back into the SOMIDLDecl 
pragma string, modifying the impctx as appropriate. In this example, I 
specified impctx = "C++, struct, opaque ". (When the compiler no longer 
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generates SOMFOREIGN types as two pieces, you will not need the extra 
_sfn type definition.) 

In order to ensure that the compiler passes the address of the structure 
and not its value, I specified a dummy destructor for the type foreignType. 
This is ANSI-compliant, in that a class with a destructor cannot be copied to 
the stack because the destructor can’t be called, so it must be allocated as a 
temporary, whose address is passed. Otherwise, the structure could be 
copied to the stack and passed by value, which result in a run-time error 
because DSOM is expecting the address of the structure to be passed. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Foreign (foreign\foreign.hh): 



Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Foreign (foreignXforeign.cpp): 

1 ((include <fstream.h> 

2 ((include "foreign.hh” 

3 

4 void Foreign::set(foreignType f) 
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11 foreignType Foreign::get() 

12 { 

13 return local; 

14 } 

Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Foreign (foreign\tstfrgn.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "foreign.hh" 

6 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

8 { 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 // Initialize DSOM run-time environment 

12 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

13 // Handle memory dealloc with delete/SOMFree 

14 SOMD_NoORBfree(); 

15 

16 // create remote object and assign proxy to remoteObj 

17 Foreign *remoteObj = 

18 (Foreign *)somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "Foreign”, TRUE); 

19 assert!! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

20 

21 foreignType f = {10, 'c'}; 

22 cout « "f.i: " « f.i « ", f.c: ■ « f.c « endl; 

23 remoteObj->set(f); 

24 foreignType g = remoteObj->get(); 

25 cout « "f.i: " « f.i « ", f.c: " « f.c « endl; 

26 

27 // delete proxy and remote object 

28 remoteObj->somFree(); 

29 

30 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

31 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

32 

33 return(0); 

34 ) 


Other Programming Considerations 

Default Constructor 

DSOM requires that all classes supply a default constructor. This is required 
when DSOM implicitly creates objects during parameter marshaling and 
any time an object is created through a factory specifying somNew. If you 
don’t supply one, the VisualAge C++ compiler will generate one that causes 
a run-time error when called. So, it is recommended that you always supply 
a default constructor. 
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You can supply a nondefault constructor whose arguments all have 
default values. In this case, the compiler will generate a default constructor 
that calls the nondefault one, passing the default values for the parameters. 
In the next example, the compiler will supply a default constructor that calls 
Hello (int) passing the value 3. 

Generated Default Constructor (dftctr\dftctr.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

3 class Dftctr : public SOMObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "DftCtr") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, “Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"dftctr,dll\) 

7 public: 

8 Dftctr(int = 3); 

9 void sayHelloO; 


Static Members 

Static members are allocated and accessed locally in the current process. If 
a class has a static data member, each process (each client, plus any servers 
that implement the class) that references the class will have a separate copy 
of that static data. Multiple DSOM objects of the same class will not share 
static data unless those objects were created by the same process. For exam¬ 
ple, the two objects shown in Figure 8.4 would not share static data because 
they were created in different processes. 

You can use static data members with DSOM, but only in the server 
process, and subject to the following restrictions: 

♦ You can only access static data members indirectly through methods, 
that is, not directly through the member name. By using a method, the 
copy of the static data on the remote side will be accessed correctly. 

♦ Static data members cannot be made into attributes, so to prevent 
inadvertent direct access from a client, the static member should be 
made private (or protected, but only if the derived class will be imple¬ 
mented by the same process as the base class). If you really need to 
access a static data member directly from the client as a data member, 
write a “wrapper” attribute with noset, noget, and nodata that oper¬ 
ates on the static member remotely. 

♦ All objects of the given class must be created by the same server pro¬ 
cess. If not, different copies of the static data member will be allocated 
for each server. This may be acceptable, but it is important to aware 
that this will take place. 

In addition, static member functions are called directly through a 
pointer in the ClassData structure for the class, rather than through the SOM 
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method resolution mechanisms. The reason for using the ClassData struc¬ 
ture at all, rather than calling directly from DirectToSOM C++, is to allow 
other languages to call the function without needing to know the name. 

As with static data members, you can use static member functions 
with DSOM, but only from the server and only if the all objects of the class 
are created by the same server process. If the objects are created in different 
servers (as shown in Figure 8.4 on page 219), when a static member func¬ 
tion is invoked against one of the objects the method contained in the invok¬ 
ing process will be called, regardless of where the target object was created. 
As with static data members, this may be acceptable. Note that even though 
the function is callable from the client side, the implementation may have 
supplied an updated version of that method, resulting in a mismatch 
between client and implementation. Static member functions should there¬ 
fore also be made private to prevent inadvertent access from the client side. 

Standard I/O 

Many of the class implementation examples in this chapter print text to 
standard output, but you should not build a dependency upon standard I/O 
in your class implementation if that class will be used with DSOM because 
the implementation may be running in a server that doesn't have a display 
or keyboard. 

Stub DLL 

In all of the examples used in this chapter, the implementation DLL exists 
on the same machine, in the same directory, as the client program. If you 
want to keep the client and implementation separate, which occurs by defi¬ 
nition when the client and server processes are on different machines, you 
may still need to provide a means through which the client can access the 
SOM class data structures. Even though the client is dealing with remote 
objects, if the client statically accesses the SOM class, the SOM class data 
structures must be available. (For details on the distinction between stati¬ 
cally and dynamically using a class, refer to Chapter 5.) 

Rather than having a complete class implementation on both the client 
and server machines, you can generate a DLL that contains only stubs for 
the class methods. This can be done by generating the C or C++ implemen¬ 
tation templates for the class from the IDL description, and then compiling 
the implementation template into a DLL. The client can then link to this 
“stub” DLL in order to access the SOM class data structures. 


Error Handling 

DSOM uses the CORBA model for exception handling, in that exception 
information is returned to the caller through the Environment structure. 
Because each DSOM remote method call could potentially result in an error, 
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much more likely than with standard intraprocess interactions, you should 
check the Environment structure after every method invocation. 

As discussed in in Chapter 5, the DirectToSOM C++ compiler implic¬ 
itly passes an Environment structure as the second parameter on every 
SOM method invocation. This structure is the compiler-declared global 

variable_ SOMEnv. In your DSOM program, you will need to allocate 

and initialize this structure so that it can be passed to SOMD Init for 
DSOM initialization, and on method invocations by the compiler. You 
can do this either dynamically through SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(), 

or statically by assigning an automatic or static variable to_ SOMEnv 

and calling SOM_InitEnvironment(). Then, after each method invoca¬ 
tion, you should check the value of _ SOMEnv to ensure that no 

errors occurred. If an error does occur, you must clear it using 
somExceptionFree, otherwise it may cascade and cause subsequent 
operations to fail. At the end of your program, you should deallocate this 
structure and clean up any memory that may have been allocated for it. I 
typically add a line such as: 

assert (_SOMEnv->major == NO_EXCEPTION) ; 


assert(checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

after each method invocation or DSOM interaction when I start writing a pro¬ 
gram, just to catch any errors immediately. If you choose the former 
approach, later you should call an error-handling routine such as checkError 
(shown in the first example in this chapter) to perform better error handling 
and to deallocate any memory allocated for the exception. 

By default, exception data from remote method calls is allocated differ¬ 
ently from that of local method calls, and you must use somdException- 
Free and somExceptionFree respectively to deallocate the exception data. 
However, specifying SOMD_NoORBfree causes remote method exception 
storage to be allocated the standard way with SOMMalloc, so you can 
just use somExceptionFree to deallocate both types of exception data. Be 
aware that somExceptionFree performs only a shallow deallocation of the 
Environment structure. If the exception structure within the Environment 
structure contains embedded memory, you will need to step through the 
exception structure and explicitly deallocate this memory. 


Customizing the Server 

In many cases, the somdsvr program may be sufficient for handling server 
functionality. But there may be situations where you want to customize the 
server so that you can perform application-specific actions for each request. 
You must also provide your own server program if you want to replace the 
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SOM memory management routines in the server process, as discussed ear¬ 
lier. The server program must perform the following steps: 

1. Initialize the DSOM environment. 

2. Initialize the server implementation definition. 

3. Initialize the SOM object adapter. 

4. Indicate to the DSOM daemon, somdd, that it is ready to process 
requests. 

5. Process requests as they are received. 

The next example shows a simple server program. The program is 
invoked as follows: 

myserver [impl_id | -a alias] 

with either the server ID (generated when the server was registered in the 
implementation repository) or -a followed by the implementation alias 
name. When a server is invoked implicitly by the DSOM daemon, it is 
passed the server ID as the first parameter, so you must support at least the 
former in your server program, while supporting the latter makes it easier 
to start the server explicitly. 

The DSOM environment is initialized at line 9. At lines 13 through 23, 
the server implementation definition is retrieved from the implementation 
repository and stored in the global variable SOMD_ImplDefObject. If the 
first parameter to the program is -a, the definition is retrieved at line 18 by 
invoking the method find impldef by alias against the global object 
SOMD ImplRepObject, passing the second program argument, which is 
assumed to be the implementation alias. If the first parameter to the pro¬ 
gram is not -a, the definition is retrieved by invoking the findimpldef 
method at line 23, passing the first argument to the program, which is 
assumed to be the server implementation ID. 

At line 28, an object of type somoa is created and assigned to the global 
variable SOMD_SOMOAObject. This is the object adapter for the server 
process. The object adapter handles most of the server functionality, in that 
it is responsible for marshaling and demarshaling client requests, trans¬ 
forming them into operations on local objects. The SOMOA object is not 
created implicitly when DSOM is initialized because it is only needed in 
server processes. 

Next, at line 33, the method impl_is_ready is invoked against the object 
adapter, passing the implementation definition. Among other things, 
this informs the DSOM daemon that the server program is ready to process 
requests. It also creates the object for the server, by default of type 
SOMDServer, which is assigned to the global variable SOMD_ServerObject. 
The object adapter uses the interface repository to determine the class 
of the server object. One of the purposes of the server object is to create and 
resolve object references. The object adapter invokes the SOMDServer 
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methods somdSOMObjFromRef and somdRefFromSOMObj against the 
SOMD_ServerObject to map between object references and the actual 
objects themselves. 

At lines 37 through 45, the program loops, processing requests by exe¬ 
cuting the execute_next_request method against the object adapter object 
SOMD_SOMOAObject. The object adapter will demarshal the client 
request and invoke the appropriate method against the local object, and 
then marshal the result to return back to the client. 

When the server program terminates, even abnormally, it should 
invoke deactivate_impl against the object adapter, as is done at line 48, to 
inform the DSOM daemon that the server is no longer active. This will allow 
a new server to be started and will prevent any further client requests 
against that server. Finally, at lines 50 through 52, the program cleans up 
any storage that it has allocated and terminates. 

In order to specify that this program should be run as the server pro¬ 
gram for a given class, the program name must be specified with the server 
alias when registered in the implementation repository: 

regimpl -A -i HelloServer -p myServer 

This line indicates that the program myServer. exe should be executed as the 
server process for the HelloServer server process. This is shown in the 
makefile at line 28. Note that the program myServer. exe must be on the path 
for the somdd daemon, or somdd will not be able to find myserver.exe to 
execute it. 

Figure 8.8 shows the object and process layout if the server program in 
this example were run with the program shown at the beginning of this 
chapter. All client requests through proxy objects are processed by the 
object adapter, which transforms them into method invocations against a 
local object through the SOMD_ServerObject. 

Customized Server Program (svrpgmJmyserver.cpp): 

1 #include <iostreain.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 ttinclude "check.h" 

5 

6 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

8 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

9 S0MD_Init (_S0MEnv) ; 

10 checkErrort_SOMEnv, TRUE); 

11 

12 cout << "retrieving implementation definition" « endl; 

13 if (strcmp(”-a", argv[l]) == 0) 

14 // retrieve implementation definition from 

15 // implementation repository by passing 
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Hello Application 



FIGURE 8.8 Server process model. 

16 // implementation alias as key 

17 SOMD_ImplDefOtject = 

18 SOMD_ImplRepObject->find_impldef_by_alias(argv[2]); 

19 else 

20 // retrieve implementation definition 

21 //by passing implementation ID as key 

22 SOMD_ImplDe fObj ect = 

23 SOMD_ImplRepObject->find_impldef(argv[l]); 

24 checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE); 

25 

26 cout « "creating Object Adapter" « endl; 

27 // create an Object Adapter object 

28 SOMD_SOMOAObject = new SOMOA; 

2 9 checkError (_SOMEnv) ; 

30 

31 cout « "ready" « endl; 

32 // indicate to DSOM daemon that ready to process requests 

33 SOMD_SOMOAObject->impl_is_ready(SOMD_ImplDefObject); 

34 

35 // process requests 

36 int count = 0; 

37 for ( ; ; ) { 

38 int rc = 

39 SOMD_SOMOAObject->execute_next_request(SOMD_NO_WAIT ); 

40 if (checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)) 

41 break; 

42 if (! rc) 


Continued 
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43 cout « "processed request number " 

44 « ++count « endl; 

46 

47 // tell DSOM deamon that are deactivating 

48 SOMD_SOMOAObject->deactivate_impl(SOMD_ImplDefObject); 

49 

50 delete SOMD_SOMOAObject; 

51 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

52 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

53 

54 return(0); 

55 } 

Makefile (svrpgm/makeftle): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe myserver.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I ,.\include 

5 hello.dll: hello.cpp hello.hh helloi.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /Gd+ /B"/N0E" \ 

7 hello.cpp helloi.c hello.def 

8 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

9 

10 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" \ 

12 tsthello.cpp hello.lib ..\memoryl\sommeml.obj 

13 

14 myserver.exe: myserver.cpp 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" myserver.cpp \ 

16 ..\memoryl\sommeml.obj 

17 

18 hello.idl: hello.hh 

19 icc $(ICCOPTS) hello.hh 

20 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

21 

22 helloi.c: hello.idl 

23 sc -simod hello.idl 

24 sc -sdef hello.idl 

25 

26 somdimpl.dat: 

27 regimpl -D -i HelloServer 

28 regimpl -A -i HelloServer -p myserver.exe 

29 regimpl -a -i HelloServer -c Hello 


Putting It All Together 

As a final example, to illustrate many of the concepts discussed in a more 
realistic program, the message queue program has been updated to support 
distributed access. Different programs can call the client tstmq program 
simultaneously and share the message queues at the server. 
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The class definitions and implementations are much the same as 
before. The basic difference is that the MessageQueueManager and each 
MessageQueue object are now implemented as remote objects, for which a 
proxy is created. The proxy ID is stored locally in a file, so on each request for 
a message queue, the local file is checked first. If the proxy is found locally, it 
is used, otherwise a new remote object is created. I added a wrapper class, 
LocalMessageQueueManager, that will handle the remote object creation 
aspects. In addition, the use of a remote object requires changes to some 
methods to handle memory management and parameter passing correctly. 

The mqueue.hh header has been updated to allow the MessageQueue 
class to be used in a DSOM environment. At lines 12 through 16, the 
SOMClassName and SOMIDLPass pragmas are specified to provide class 
name and memory management information. At lines 27 and 28, the data 
member name is made into a readonly attribute, with object__owns_result 
memory management for the _get method. At line 38, the IDL signature for 
the Receive method is specified with out for the string parameter (the 
default is inout). 

The MessageQueueManager class in mqmgr. hh has also been updated for 
DSOM enablement. First the file extension has changed from .h to .hh, indi¬ 
cating that the class is now a SOM class. Lines 12 through 16 specify prag¬ 
mas to provide the class name and memory management information, as 
for the MessageQueue class. 

The file lmqmgr. h contains the definition of the class LocalMessage 
QueueManager, which is used to wrap the remote object management for the 
program. An instance of this class is declared in the client program, rather 
than an instance of the MessageQueueManager class in the earlier versions of 
this application. This class has a static member mqmgr, which stores the sin¬ 
gle MessageQueueManager proxy used by the application. The two private 
methods ReadProxyFromFile and WriteProxyToFile manage the conversion 
of a proxy to a string ID and vice-versa. The constructor performs DSOM ini¬ 
tialization for the application. Like the MessageQueueManager class, this class 
also supports two versions of the GetMessageQueue method, which are 
invoked by the client to retrieve a message queue. These methods will handle 
checking for a local proxy ID and creating a remote object if one doesn’t 
exist. 

The implementation for the message queue class in mqueue.cpp is 
almost identical to the non-DSOM version. The only difference is in the 
Receive method implementation, lines 58 through 78. Because the class 
uses CORBA memory management, the out parameter will be deallocated 
at the server side on return to the client. Therefore, the method must allo¬ 
cate storage for the return value that can safely be deallocated by DSOM, 
rather than simply returning the address of the underlying data. 

The implementation of the MessageQueueManager class is identical to 
the previous versions. The GetMessageQueue methods do not allocate spe¬ 
cial storage for DSOM to deallocate on return from the method. This is not 
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necessary because the MessageQueueManager and the MessageQueue class 
are implemented in the same server process, so the MessageQueue objects 
being returned are local to the MessageQueueManager process. DSOM will 
implicitly create a corresponding SOMDObject for the local object being 
returned, which will be marshaled and released on return from the method 
instead of the local object itself. If, however, the MessageQueueManager and 
the MessageQueue classes were implemented in different processes, then the 
objects being returned would be proxies, in which case the methods would 
need to make a copy of the proxy, using the SOMDObject::duplicate 
method, and return that copy for DSOM to deallocate. 

The lmqmgr.cpp file, which contains the implementation of the 
LocalMessageQueue class, contains the bulk of the DSOM enablement. The 
constructor, lines 13 through 54, initializes the DSOM environment and 
looks for the message queue manager in the local file server.lcl. If the 
proxy is retrieved and it represents a valid object, the constructor termi¬ 
nates. If the proxy is retrieved and it does not represent a valid remote 
object, all other proxy files are erased. (Each message queue proxy is stored 
in an individual file, so erasing the other proxy files ensures that no other 
invalid proxy objects will be retrieved during program execution). Then a 
remote MessageQueueServer object is created at line 49. The ID is written to 
the proxy file, and the constructor terminates. 

The LocalMessageQueueManager::GetMessageQueue(int) method, 
lines 64 through 68, simply forwards the request to the remote message 
queue manager. The LocalMessageQueueManager: : GetMessageQueue (char) 
method, lines 75 through 96, searches for the requested message queue 
locally and returns the converted proxy if found. Otherwise, it creates a new 
remote message queue and saves it locally, using the message queue name as 
the file name, with an extension of . pxy. 

This is certainly not the most efficient way to write such an applica¬ 
tion. For example, it would be much more efficient to keep the proxy point¬ 
ers for each message queue in memory locally, rather than going to the file 
each time. But I wanted to keep the example as simple as possible in order 
to concentrate on the DSOM aspects. 

The client program in file tstmq. cpp is almost identical to previous ver¬ 
sions. The main difference is that mqlist is declared as type LocalMessage 
QueueManager at line 17, whereas it was of type MessageQueueManager in 
previous versions. In addition, the returned DSOM-allocated memory is 
deallocated at the end of each loop in lines 77 through 83. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue 
(mqueue/mqueue. hh): 


1 #ifndef MQUEUE_H 

2 #define MQUEUE_H 
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6 #define SUCCESS 0 

7 ♦define FAIL 1 

8 #define MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN 20 

9 #define MAX_MESSAGE_LEN 256 
10 

11 class MessageQueue : public SOMObject { 

12 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "MessageQueue") 

13 ♦pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

14 "dllname = \"mqueue.dll\";“) 

15 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

16 "memory_management = corba;") 

17 struct Mqueue { 

18 Mqueue ‘next; 

19 char* message; 

2 0 Mqueue(char *); 

21 -Mqueue!); 

22 ) ; 

23 Mqueue *mq, ‘last; 


25 

26 
27 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


#pragma SOMAttribute(name, readonly) 

♦pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-End”, \ 
”_get_name : object_owns_result;") 
MessageQueue(); 

MessageQueue(char *); 

-MessageQueue(); 
virtual int Count(); 
virtual void Clear(); 
virtual int Send(char *); 
virtual int Receive(char **); 

♦pragma SOMMethodName(Receive, "Receive") 
♦pragma SOMIDLDecl(Receive, \ 

"long Receive(out string argl)") 
virtual void DumpO; 


♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder( \ 

/* 1 */ MessageQueue(char*) 

/* 2 */ ClearO, \ 

/* 3 */ Send(char*),\ 

/* 4 */ Receive(char**),\ 

/* 5 */ Dump(),\ 

/* 6 */ Count(),\ 


Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueueManager 
(mqueue/mqmgr. hh): 


1 ♦ifndef MQSERVER_H 

2 ♦define MQSERVER_H 


Continued 
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4 ((include <som.hh> 

5 #include "mqueue.hh" 

6 

7 #define MAX_QUEUES 20 

9 class MessageQueueManager : public SOMObject { 

10 MessageQueue ‘mqueues[MAX_QUEUES]; 

12 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "MessageQueueManager") 

13 ((pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

14 "dllname = \"mqmgr.dll\";■) 

15 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

16 "memory_management = corba;") 

17 MessageQueueManager(); 

18 -MessageQueueManager(); 

19 virtual MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(char *); 

20 virtual MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(int); 

21 }; 

22 

23 #endif 

Definition of Native C++ Class LocalMessageQueueManager 
( mqueuetlmqmgr.h): 

1 #ifndef LMQSERVER_H 

2 #define LMQSERVER_H 

3 

4 #include "mqmgr.hh" 

5 

6 class LocalMessageQueueManager { 

7 MessageQueueManager *mqmgr; 

9 SOMObject* ReadProxyFromFile(char *fname); 

10 void WriteProxyToFile(char *fname, SOMObject *remoteObj); 

11 public: 

12 LocalMessageQueueManager () ; 

13 -LocalMessageQueueManager(); 

14 virtual MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(char *); 

15 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(int); 

17 

18 #endif 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue 
( mqueue/mqueue.cpp): 

1 ((include <iostream.h> 

3 #include "mqueue.hh" 

5 MessageQueue::Mqueue::Mqueue(char *elemMessage) 
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7 next = NULL; 

8 message = new char[strlen(elemMessage) + 1]; 

9 assert(message != NULL); 

10 strcpy(message, elemMessage); 

11 } 

12 

13 MessageQueue::Mqueue;:-Mqueue() 

14 { 

15 delete message; 

16 if (next) 

17 delete next; 

18 } 

19 

2 0 MessageQueue:;MessageQueue() 

21 { 

22 name = NULL; 

23 last = mq = NULL; 

24 count = 0; 

25 } 

26 

27 MessageQueue::MessageQueue(char *qname) 

28 { 

29 last = mq = NULL; 

30 count = 0; 

31 name = new char[strlen(qname) + 1]; 

32 assert (name !=N'JLL); 

33 strcpy(name, qname); 

34 ) 

35 

36 MessageQueue::-MessageQueue() 

37 { 

38 Clear!); 

39 if (name) 

40 delete name; 

41 ) 

42 

43 int MessageQueue::Send(char ‘message) 

44 { 

45 Mqueue *elem; 

46 if (! (elem = new Mqueue(message))) 

47 return FAIL; 

48 if (mq == NULL) { 

49 mq = last = elem; 

50 } else { 

51 last->next = elem; 

52 last = elem; 

53 } 

54 ++count; 

55 return SUCCESS; 

56 } 

57 

58 int MessageQueue::Receive(char **bufp) 

59 { 

60 if (!mq) { 
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62 *bufp = NULL; 

63 return FAIL; 

64 } 

65 Mqueue *elem = mq; 

66 mq = mq->next; 

67 --count; 

68 if (last == elem) 

69 last = NULL; 

70 // DSOM will deallocate this if caller-owned 

71 *bufp = new char[strlen(elem->message) +1]; 

72 assert(*bufp); 

73 strcpy(*bufp, elem->message); 

74 //so don't delete entire chain 

75 elem->next = NULL; 

76 delete elem; 

77 return SUCCESS; 

78 } 

80 int MessageQueue::Count() 

81 { 

82 return count; 

83 } 

84 

85 void MessageQueueDump() 

86 { 

87 int i = 1; 

88 cout « "Dumping queue " « name << endl; 

89 for (Mqueue *cur = mq; cur != NULL; 

90 cur=cur->next, i++) 

91 cout « ’\t• « i « " 

92 « cur->message « endl; 

93 } 

94 

95 void MessageQueue::Clear() 

96 { 

97 if (mq != NULL) { 

98 delete mq; 

99 mq = last = NULL; 

100 ) 

101 count = 0; 

102 } 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueueManager 
(mqueue/mqmgr.cpp): 

1 linclude <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude "assert.h" 

3 ((include "mqmgr.hh" 

5 ((define MAX_QUEUES 20 

6 

7 MessageQueueManager::MessageQueueManager() 

8 { 

9 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) 
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10 mqueues[i] = NULL; 

11 } 

12 

13 MessageQueueManager;:-MessageQueueManager() 

14 { 

15 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) 

16 if (mqueues[i]) 

17 delete mqueues[i]; 

18 } 

19 

20 MessageQueue ‘MessageQueueManager:: 

21 GetMessageQueue(char ‘name) 

22 { 

23 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) 

24 if (mqueues[i] && 

25 mqueues[i]->name && 

26 strcmp(mqueues[i]->name, name) == 0) 

27 return mqueues[i]; 

28 for (i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES && mqueues[i]; i++) 

29 

30 if (i == MAX_QUEUES) 

31 return NULL; 

32 if (! (mqueues[i] = new MessageQueue(name))) { 

33 return NULL; 

34 } 

35 return mqueues[i[; 

36 } 

37 

38 MessageQueue ‘MessageQueueManager:: 

39 GetMessageQueue(int qnum) 

40 { 

41 if (qnum < MAX_QUEUES && mqueues[qnum]) 

42 return mqueues[qnum]; 

43 else 

44 return NULL; 

45 } 

Implementation of Native C++ Class LocalMessageQueueManager 
(mqueueflmqmgr. cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include <iostream.h> 

3 #include <stdio.h> 

4 #include <assert.h> 

5 

6 #include "lmqmgr.h" 

7 #include "check.h” 

9 #pragma SOMNODataDirect(on) 

10 #include "mqmgr.hh" 

11 #pragma SOMNODataDirect(off) 

12 


LocalMessageQueueManager::LocalMessageQueueManager 


Continued 
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69 

70 

71 // returns the proxy for the remote MessageQueue 

72 // by queue name queues are stored locally by name, 

73 // so a local search is performed 

74 // first for the queue before checking the server. 

75 MessageQueue* LocalMessageQueueManager:: 

76 GetMessageQueue(char *qName) 

77 { 

78 MessageQueue ‘remoteObj = NULL; 

79 

80 char *fname = new char[strlen(qName) + 5]; 

81 assert(fname != NULL); 

82 sprintf(fname, ”%s.lcl", qName); 


85 

86 
87 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 


// look for the message queue locally first 
remoteObj = 

(MessageQueue *)ReadProxyFromFile(fname); 
if (! remoteObj) { 

// file/object doesn't exist, so get object 
// from server, and save the id for the 
// object in the file 

remoteObj = mqmgr->GetMessageQueue(qName); 
WriteProxyToFile(fname, remoteObj); 


95 return remoteObj; 

96 } 

97 


99 // Reads the id from the given file and 

100 // returns corresponding proxy 

101 SOMObject* LocalMessageQueueManager;: 

102 ReadProxyFromFile(char *fname) 

103 { 

104 ifstream proxyFile(fname); 

105 if (! proxyFile) 

106 return NULL; 

107 char proxyld[256]; 

108 proxyFile >> proxyld; 

109 proxyFile.closed ; 

110 SOMObject ‘remoteObj = (SOMObject *) 

111 SOMD_ORBObject->string_to_object(proxyld); 

112 return remoteObj; 

113 } 

114 

116 // Writes the id for a proxy to the given file 

117 void LocalMessageQueueManager:: 

118 WriteProxyToFile(char ‘fname, SOMObject ‘remoteObj) 


119 { 

120 
121 


ofstream proxyFile(fname); 


Continued 
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123 id = SOMD_ORBObject->object_to_string( 

124 (SOMDObject *)remoteObj); 

125 proxyFile « id; 

126 // free storage allocated by DSOM for return string 

127 delete id; 

128 proxyFile.close(); 

129 } 


Client Program (mqueue/tstmq.cpp): 


1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 ((include <iostream.h> 

3 #include <stdio.h> 

4 #include <assert.h> 

5 #include <somd.hh> 

6 

7 #include "check.h" 

8 #include "lmqmgr.h" 

9 

10 ((pragma SOMNoDataDirect(on) 

11 ((include "mqueue.hh" 

12 #include “mqmgr.hh" 

13 ((pragma SOMNoDataDirect (of f) 

15 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

16 { 

17 LocalMessageQueueManager mqlist; 


19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


for ( ;; ) { 

char choice, qname[MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN]; 
char message[MAX_MESSAGE_LEN]; 
char *msgp; 

MessageQueue *mq; 

cout « "Enter choice (S)end, (R)eceive, (N)umber, 
"(L)ist, (D)ump, (C)lear, (Q)uit: "; 
cin » choice; 
switch (choice) { 


cout << "Enter queue name and message: "; 
cin » qname; 

cin.getline(message, sizeof(message)); 
if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Send(message); 

cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) ( 
if (mq->Receive(Scmsgp) == SUCCESS) 

cout « "Received message from queue " « 
qname « ": " « msgp « endl; 

cout « "No message from from queue " 

<< endl; 


qname 
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46 break; 

47 case '1': case ■L': 

48 int i; 

49 for (i=0; i < MAX_QUEUES; i + + ) { 

50 if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(i)) != NULL) 

51 cout << "Name: " « mq->name « ” count: 

52 « mq->Count() << endl; 

53 } 

54 break; 

55 case 'd': case 1 D 1 : 

56 cout « "Enter queue name: "; 

57 cin » qname; 

58 if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

59 mq->Dump(); 

60 break; 

61 case 'n': case 'N': 

62 cout « "Enter queue name: "; 

63 cin » qname; 

64 if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

65 cout « "Size of queue " « qname 

66 « ": " « mq->Count() « endl; 

67 break; 


69 

70 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

80 

81 


85 

86 


cout « "Enter queue name: "; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

case 'q': case 'Q': 
return 0; 

if (msgp) 

// delete DSOM-allocated memory 
delete msgp; 
if (mq) 

// deallocate proxy 
((SOMDObject *)mq)->release(); 


return(0); 


Makefile (mqueue/makefile): 

1 all: mqueue.dll mqmgr.dll tstmq.exe somdimpl.dat 
3 ICCOPTS = /I ..\include 

5 mqueue.dll: mqueue.hh mqueue.cpp mqueuei.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/N0E" mqueue.cpp \ 

7 mqueuei.c mqueue.def ..\memoryl\sommeml.obj 

8 implib mqueue.lib mqueue.dll 


Continued 
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10 mqmgr.dll: mqmgr.hh mqmgr.cpp mqmgri.c 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE" mqmgr.cpp mqmgri.c \ 

12 mqmgr.def . . \memoryl\soimneml. obj mqueue.lib 

13 implib mqmgr.lib mqmgr.dll 

14 

15 tstmq.exe: mqueue.hh mqmgr.hh tstmq.cpp lmqmgr.h lmqmgr.cpp 

16 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B”/N0E" tstmq.cpp lmqmgr.cpp \ 

17 ..\memoryl\sommeml.obj mqueue.lib mqmgr.lib 

18 

19 mqueue.idl: mqueue.hh 

20 icc $(ICCOPTS) mqueue.hh 

21 sc -sir -u mqueue.idl 

22 

23 mqmgr.idl: mqmgr.hh 

24 icc $(ICCOPTS) mqmgr.hh 

25 sc -sir -u mqmgr.idl 

26 

27 mqueuei.c: mqueue.idl 

28 sc -simod mqueue.idl 

29 sc -sdef mqueue.idl 

30 

31 mqmgri.c: mqmgr.idl 

32 sc -simod mqmgr.idl 

33 sc -sdef mqmgr.idl 

35 somdimpl.dat: 

36 regimpl -D -i MQServer 

37 regimpl -A -i MQServer 

38 regimpl -a -i MQServer -c MessageQueueManager 


Common DSOM Problems 

Debugging the Server 

In the examples so far, the server program has always been started automati¬ 
cally when needed, but you can also explicitly start the server program from 
the command line. This is useful for debugging the server side, as you can 
start the server through the debugger. If you are using the generic SOM server, 
the program name is somdsvr. The syntax for starting this program is: 

somdsvr [impl_id | -a alias] 

where impl_id is the implementation ID for the server and alias is the server 
alias name. The alias name is that the server, which you gave with the regimpl 
utility to register the server in the implementation repository. The implemen¬ 
tation ID is available from the regimpl utility or through the implementation 
repository APIs. 

For example, to explicitly start the somdsvr program for the message 
queue example, the following would be used: 
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somdsvr -a MQServer 

To start the server through the debugger in OS/2 or Windows: 

ipmd somdsvr -a MQServer 

You can then create a load occurrence breakpoint in ipmd corresponding to 
the loading of the SOM class DLL so that you can debug it. (Don’t forget to 
create both the object and the DLL with debug mode turned on.) Another 
option is to pipe the output of the server to a file: 

somdsvr -a MQServer > somdsvr.out 


DSOM Error Messages 

There many messages that may show up in the SOM error log when you 
are getting started with DSOM. The SOM error log file is given by the 
SOMErrorLogFile setting in the somenv.ini configuration file. By default, 
the file is somerror.log in the directory given by the SOMDDIR setting in 
somenv.ini. In addition, SOM error log messages are written to standard 
output if the SOMErrorLogDisplayMsgs setting is set to yes, which is the 
default. (Note: In DSOM 2.x, DSOM errors are written to the file specified 
by the environment variable SOMDMESSAGELOG if the environment 
variable SOMDDEBUG is set to 1.) The errors that I encountered initially, 
and most frequently, are discussed next. 

30016: SOMDERROR_BadDescriptor 

This indicates that DSOM could not find the appropriate information about 
the class in the interface repository. Either the class has not been compiled 
into the interface repository at all, or the interface repository class informa¬ 
tion does not match the current class definition. Use the IRDUMP utility, 
specifying the class name, to examine the interface repository contents. 


30046: SOMDERRORJmplNotFound 

This occurs in DSOM 2.x when the DSOM object manager is not able to find 
the implementation for the class in the implementation repository. This is 
likely caused by the class server not being registered in the implemen¬ 
tation repository, or being registered incorrectly. See the explanation for 

SOMDERROR_ClassNotFound next. 

30047: SOMDERRORjClassNotFound 

This results when DSOM cannot find information about the class. There are 
several possible causes: 
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1. The class server is not registered in the implementation repository, or 
is registered incorrectly: The class name specified in the client pro¬ 
gram (for example, with the somdCreate method) must match 
exactly the class name specified when the implementation is 
registered with the regimpl or pregimpl utilities. To determine if 
the implementation is registered correctly, run the regimpl or 
pregimpl utilities with no options and select option 10 to list all 
the classes supported by each implementation. Check that you 
have registered a server to support the class and that the class 
names match exactly (note that the name checking is case- 
sensitive). 

2. The class has not been compiled into the interface repository cor¬ 
rectly: Make sure the class name you have specified when you reg¬ 
istered the server matches the class compiled into the interface 
repository. The name checking between the interface repository 
and the implementation repository is not case-sensitive. You can 
use the irdump utility, specifying the class name as the first argu¬ 
ment, to dump the contents of the interface repository. Note that 
irdump is case-sensitive. 

3. The DLL for the class cannot be found: Check that the class DLL is 
on a path that can be found by the client, the DSOM daemon 
somdd (if the server process will be started automatically by 
somdd), and the server program (if you are starting the server pro¬ 
cess explicitly). 

If the DLL is already loaded, DSOM just uses the loaded ver¬ 
sion. Otherwise, the DLL must be on the library path for DSOM to 
be able to load it. If the application is a Workstation application 
that statically loads the implementation DLL prior to requesting 
that DSOM load the DLL, the DLL will always be loaded before 
DSOM needs it. If, however, you start the server program explicitly 
prior to running the client, the DLL may not be loaded yet, and it 
must be on the library path in this situation. This has caught me a 
couple of times, where I had a program that ran perfectly well if 
the server process was started automatically by DSOM, but 
wouldn’t work if I tried to start the server process explicitly. There 
are other situations where this can cause problems, too, so it’s 
important to be aware of when the DLL is being loaded and who is 
loading it. 

4. The DLL is not being initialized properly by the SOMInitModule ini¬ 
tialization function: Verify that the DLL contains a SOMInitModule 
initialization function. This function is generated by the imod 
init/term function emitter, so make sure that you have generated the 
init/term function and have linked it into the DLL. For DSOM 2.x, 
you must explicitly supply the SOMInitModule function yourself. 
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30109: SOMDERROR SOMDDNotRunning 
30088: SOMDERROR_NamingNotActive 

These messages indicate that the DSOM daemon and the naming service are 
not active. They also seem to occur when DSOM encounters an unexpected 
problem. Two situations that I have encountered are attempting to use an 
invalid proxy object where the remote object is no longer valid because the 
remote server has terminated, and not clearing an exception before attempt¬ 
ing another DSOM operation. 

If you get an error that doesn’t make sense in the current context—for 
example, if somdd is active when you get a 30109 —it is likely that some 
kind of unexpected problem occurred. Ensure that all object references are 
valid and that you have cleared any exceptions. I find this behavior much 
like a C compiler—a strange error that is the result of an earlier error can be 
flagged by the compiler later in a compilation unit. As with compiler syntax 
errors, the rule of thumb is to fix the problems you understand first, and 
often the confusing ones go away. 


Parameter Data Not Returned 

Whenever you are expecting data to be returned from the remote side as a 
parameter (as opposed to a function return value), the IDL description must 
define that parameter as either out or inout. You can verify this by check¬ 
ing the IDL file or by dumping the IR with the irdump command. This error 
is most likely to occur when you are passing a char * type and are expect¬ 
ing the remote side to update the underlying string. Recall that a char * 
maps to a string in IDL, which will map to an in parameter. In order to 
have a string returned as a parameter, you must define the parameter as 
char **, which will map to inout. You can use the SOMIDLDecl pragma, 
as shown for the MessageQueue: : Receive method in the message queue 
example, to force the parameter to be out. 


String or Object Value Lost 

Whenever you are attempting to copy or assign a string or object to a data 
member, be sure that you understand the memory management being used. 
For example, if you pass a string to a remote object using caller-owned 
memory management, DSOM will allocate storage on the server side to hold 
the incoming string; however, it will deallocate this storage on return from 
the method invocation. If you simply save the address of the input string 
in the remote object, that address and its underlying storage will become 
invalid upon return from the method invocation. 
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Problems Starting Custom Server Program 

Confirm that the program is registered correctly in the implementation def¬ 
inition for the server alias. Next make sure that the program is on the path 
used by the SOM daemon (somdd). Try explicitly starting the server pro¬ 
gram yourself, passing the server ID as the first parameter. The server ID 
can be obtained from the implementation repository using the regimpl or 
pregimpl utilities; or, if you have written your server to support the -a 
option, you can pass the server alias ID instead of the implementation ID. 

Exception in SOM Run-Time or 
Other SOM-enabled Class 

There are many possible causes of an exception when you are invoking a 
SOM method, but one likely is that the Environment parameter has not 
been allocated. Later versions of the compiler will explicitly assign storage to 

_SOMEnv at program startup, but earlier versions of the compiler did not. 

Make sure that_ SOMEnv is allocated, otherwise an exception will occur if 

the target method encounters an error situation and attempts to update the 
Environment parameter. While this is not specific to DSOM, it is more com¬ 
mon for DSOM applications to update the Environment parameter. 

Exception when Deallocating Storage 

If an exception occurs during a delete or somFree operation, a likely cause 
is that the memory was allocated through a different memory manager 
from the deallocation routine. If the memory was allocated with the C++ 
memory allocator, you must use the C++ deallocation routines, and the 
same for the SOM memory allocation routines. In order to avoid problems 
with memory allocator mismatches, you should either map the C++ rou¬ 
tines to the SOM memory allocation routines or vice-versa, as discussed ear¬ 
lier in this chapter. 


Checklist 


The following is a quick checklist of common problems to look for if you are 
having difficulty getting your DSOM program running: 

1. Check that the implementation repository has been correctly 
updated for the class. 

2. Verify that the IR path is correct and identical for both the client 
and the server, and that the IR contents are consistent with the 
current class definition. 

3. Ensure that the class DLLs can be found by the client and the 


server. 
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4. Make sure that all memory is being allocated through the same 
allocator by mapping the SOM routines to the C/C++ library rou¬ 
tines or vice-versa. An error occurring on a memory deallocation 
operation is frequently caused by a memory allocator mismatch. 

5. For all pointer and object parameters, make sure you understand 
the memory management that will take place in order to avoid 
invalid deallocation attempts by DSOM (for example, of static 
storage), memory leaks, and dangling references. 

6. Ascertain that the_ SOMEnv variable is allocated, and that you 

are checking for, and clearing, any exceptions. 

7. Make sure that all public instance data is made into attributes. 
Specify SOMNoDataDirect for the class in the client code. If you 
will be creating objects for a derived class and its base class in dif¬ 
ferent servers, make all protected instance data into attributes. 
Specify SOMNoDataDirect for the base class in the derived class 
code. If you will be creating objects for a class in different servers, 
make all private data into attributes. Specify SOMNoDataDirect 
in the class header file. 

8. Ensure that you have defined the attribute routines for all pointer 
and object attributes so that memory leaks and dangling pointers 
don’t occur. 

Refer to the SOMObjects DSOM documentation for a checklist of DSOM 
configuration options. 


DSOM 2.x 


This section describes the programming considerations for using DSOM 
2.x, if you do not yet have SOMObject 3.0 installed on your system. The 
main differences between DSOM 2.x and DSOM 3.0 are in how objects are 
created and DSOM memory management. DSOM 3.0 also lifts some of the 
restrictions in DSOM 2.x, such as the parameter types supported. The con¬ 
figuration for DSOM 2.x is the same as for DSOM 3.0, except that the 
Naming Service is not available for DSOM 2.x and thus the som_cfg com¬ 
mand is not required, or available. 

Creating Remote Objects 

In DSOM 2.x, objects are created through server objects, rather than factory 
objects as in DSOM 3.0. You can request that an object be created through 
any server that supports the class, similar in concept to creating a DSOM 3.0 
object through any factory that supports the class. This is achieved through 
the DSOM Object Manager method somdNewObject, as shown in the next 
example. 
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The main difference between DSOM 3.0 and DSOM 2.x in this case is 
at line 17, where the somdNewObject method is invoked against the 
SOMD_ObjectMgr object to create a remote object and its proxy. Two 
parameters can be passed to the somdNewObject method, the first being 
the class name for the remote object, in this case Hello, and the second 
being "hints” on how to find a server for that class. SOMD_ObjectMgr is an 
instance of the DSOM Object Manager, which is used to create, destroy, 
find, and identify remote objects in DSOM 2.x. The SOM Object Manager is 
created as part of DSOM initialization when SOMD_Init is invoked. 

The other difference is at line 24, where the somDestroyObject 
method is invoked against the DSOM Object Manager to destroy both the 
remote and the proxy object. With DSOM 3.0, somFree is used, which in 
DSOM 2.x deallocates only the target object. 

Creating a Remote Object with DSOM 2.x (dsom21\hello\tsthetto.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include "hello.hh" 

5 

6 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

7 { 

8 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

9 

10 Hello localObj; 

11 localObj.sayHello(); 

12 

13 S0MD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

14 assert!_SOMEnv->_major == NO_EXCEPTION); 

15 

16 // create remote object 

17 Hello *remoteObj = (Hello *) 

18 SOMD_ObjectMgr->somdNewObject("Hello", ■■); 

19 assert!_SOMEnv->_major == NO_EXCEPTION); 

20 

21 // Use proxy if created to issue message 

22 remoteObj->sayHello(); 

23 

24 SOMD_ObjectMgr->somdDestroyObject(remoteObj); 

25 

26 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

27 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

28 

29 return(0); 

30 } 


In a similar fashion to requesting a specific factory in DSOM 3.0, you 
can request that an object be managed through a specific server in DSOM 
2.x. To do this, you can ask the DSOM Object Manager to locate a particular 
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server implementation, either by name, by ID, or by the class that it sup¬ 
ports. You can request a specific server through one of the following four 
DSOM Object Manager methods: 

SOMDServer* somdFindServerByName(string servername) 

SOMDServer* somdFindServer(Implld serverid) 

SOMDServer* somdFindAnyServerByClass(Identifier objclass) 

_IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMDServer somdFindServersByClass(Identifier objclass) 

somdFindServerByName uses the servers implementation alias name 
to locate the appropriate server. somdFindServer uses the servers imple¬ 
mentation ID, a unique identifier string generated when the implementation 
is registered, to locate the server. somdfindAnyServerByClass finds any 
server that implements the given class, and somdFindServersByClass 
returns a list of all the servers that implement the particular class. These 
methods allow an application more flexibility in determining the location 
and implementation for remote objects. 

As discussed earlier in Customizing the Server, each server process 
always contains a server object, which provides an interface for managing 
objects created in the remote process. When a client requests a specific 
server implementation, it is returned a proxy to the server object in the cor¬ 
responding remote process. This proxy is just like the proxy for a standard 
object, except that it represents a server object. By default, the server object 
for a class will be of type SOMDServer. It supports interfaces such as 
somdCreateObj and somdDeleteObj, which you can use to create and 
destroy objects. Customized server classes can be defined by inheriting 
from SOMDServer, but this approach is not recommended for migration to 
DSOM 3.0. 

The next example shows how to use the somdFindServerByName 
method to find a server object with the alias name HelloServer. At line 18, 
the variable serverProxy will be assigned the proxy object for the remote 
server, if the method somdFindServerByName executes successfully. 
Then, at line 23, somdCreateObj is invoked against the server proxy object, 
supplying it with the class of the object to create. At line 31, the remote 
object and its proxy are deleted through the server by invoking the 
somdDeleteObj method. Finally, at line 35, the proxy for the server object 
is deleted through the somdReleaseObject, which deletes the proxy object 
but keeps the remote server object active (in DSOM 3.0, the use of release 
is recommended instead of somdReleaseObject). 

Creating a Remote Object through a Server Object 
(dsom21 \ findsvr\ tsthello. cpp) : 

1 ((include <iostream.h> 

2 ((include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 


Continued 
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4 #include "check.h" 

5 #include "hello.hh" 

6 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 Hello localObj; 

12 localObj.sayHello(); 

14 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

15 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

16 

17 // Find server with alias name HelloServer 

18 SOMDServer *serverProxy = 

19 SOMD_ObjectMgr->somdFindServerByName("HelloServer"); 

20 assert(! checkErrorf_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

21 

22 // Create an object through the server proxy 

23 Hello ‘remoteObj = (Hello *) 

24 serverProxy->somdCreateObj("Hello", ""); 

25 assert!! checkErrorl_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

26 

27 // Use proxy if created to issue message 

28 remoteObj ->sayHel|^iJ, j, 

29 

30 // Delete the proxy and remote object 

31 serverProxy->somdDeleteObj(remoteObj); 

32 

33 // Delete the local server proxy, 

34 // but not the remote server object 

35 SOMD_ObjectMgr->somdReleaseObject(serverProxy); 

36 

37 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

38 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment( SOMEnv); 

39 

40 return(0); 


Figure 8.9 shows the object and process layout for the program in 
above. Note that the client contains a proxy for both the Hello object and 
the server object. The remote side always contains a server object, but the 
local side only contains a proxy for that server if it specifically requested it. 


Memory Management 

In DSOM 2.x, the default memory management is caller-owned for in and 
inout parameters, dual-owned for out parameters and return results, and 
suppress_inout_free for inout parameters. For ease of migration to DSOM 
3.0, it is recommended that you specify the IDL class modifier memory 
management = corba for the class. This will set caller-owned semantics for 
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FIGURE 8.9 DSOM 2.x object/process layout with server object. 

all parameters, and the only difference between DSOM 2.x and DSOM 3.0 will 
be suppress_inout_free for inout parameters. DSOM 2.x does not support 
reallocation of inout parameters. If a returned string is larger than the origi¬ 
nal input string, the result will be truncated to fit. In addition, DSOM 2.x 
does not support null pointer return values for inout parameters, which in 
DSOM 3.0 would cause deallocation of the original storage. 

If you have defined inout parameters in DSOM 2.x, you should write 
your code to assume that the pointer value could change or be NULL on the 
return from the method call. Also ensure that the storage being passed is 
dynamically allocated, so that you don’t run into deallocation problems 
with DSOM 3.0. The alternative is to specify suppress__inout_free for such 
parameters when you go to DSOM 3.0, but it would be fairly cumbersome 
and error prone to locate each such occurrence in your application, and 
DSOM will still allocate new storage on the return if the original storage is 
too small for a return string or if an object is being passed. 


Parameter Passing 

DSOM 2.x supports a limited set of parameter types for remote method 
calls. These are documented completely in the SOMObjects User’s Guide in 
the section Invoking Methods on Remote Objects. The C++ types supported 
include the fundamental types, pointers, references, array, structures, 
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and classes. Note that pointers to pointers are not supported, except for the 
case of a char** or SOMObject**, which map to a string * and a SOM- 
Object * in IDL respectively. Also, embedded pointers are not handled by 
DSOM 2.x, so you must handle the memory management for such parame¬ 
ters yourself. 




CHAPTER 



Interlanguage 
Object Sharing 


This chapter describes the DirectToSOM support available for two other 
languages, Smalltalk and OO-COBOL, and provides examples of using 
DirectToSOM C++ objects from these languages. 


Introduction 

In addition to the C++ language, DirectToSOM support is available for two 
other programming languages: 00 COBOL and IBM Smalltalk. For 
DirectToSOM C++ and the C and C++ language bindings, the SOM compiler 
can generate the bindings directly from the IDL class description; however, 
the SOM compiler does not directly support these other languages. Instead, 
both the OO COBOL and Smalltalk products require that the IDL descrip¬ 
tion for a class be registered in the interface repository. The 00 COBOL 
compiler reads the interface repository directly as the program is compiled, 
while the Smalltalk product generates language bindings from the interface 
repository information, which can then be used by the programmer. Figure 
9.1 shows the relationship between the various languages that are currently 
supported through SOM. The discussion and examples shown here are 
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based on the IBM VisualAge for COBOL for OS/2 version 1.1 and the IBM 
VisualAge for Smalltalk for OS/2, version 2.0 products. 


Smalltalk 


The Smalltalk support for SOM, known as SOMsupport, is currently avail¬ 
able as client-only starting with the IBM VisualAge for Smalltalk, version 
2.0 product. The SOM compiler does not create language bindings for 
Smalltalk from IDL, rather SOMsupport uses the SOM interface repository 
to create native Smalltalk wrapper classes for specific SOM objects. Wrapper 
classes are generated explicitly through a framework of classes provided 
with the SOMsupport called the SOM Smalltalk Constructor. The wrapper 
classes can only be used to create and manipulate SOM objects as a client; 
there is no support for implementing SOM objects from within Smalltalk, 
either explicitly or implicitly by inheriting from one of the wrapper classes. 

The generated wrapper classes have the same name as the SOM class, 
prefixed with the string SOM. In order to conform to Smalltalk naming con¬ 
ventions, underscores in class or method names are removed, and capital¬ 
ization is changed (for example, the first letter of the class name or the letter 
after an underscore is capitalized). Once the wrapper classes are generated, 
they become part of the set of classes available to the application. These 
wrapper classes provide methods that can be invoked using standard 
Smalltalk syntax, but which map to calls to the SOM API. When an instance 
of a wrapper class is created, a corresponding SOM class instance is also 
created. Methods invoked on the wrapper instance result in the invocation 
of that method in the corresponding SOM instance. 

Using the VisualAge SOMSupport 

As an example of using a SOM class from within Smalltalk, the following 
shows a Smalltalk code sequence that creates a SOM object of SOM class 
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Hello, invokes the method sayHello, and deletes the object. Note that the 
class name is prepended with SOM. A SOM object is created in Smalltalk by 
sending the message new to the corresponding class object. The SOM 
model of class objects as run-time entities maps quite nicely to that of 
Smalltalk. Messages are sent to SOM objects using the standard Smalltalk 
syntax, as shown for sayHello. Because SOM objects exist outside the 
Smalltalk memory space, they are not garbage collected and must be explic¬ 
itly freed through the somFree message. 

I obj | 

obj := SOMHello new. 
obj sayHello. 
obj somFree. 

A major consideration in mapping from Smalltalk to SOM is memory 
management. When a Smalltalk object is no longer in use, it is automati¬ 
cally freed by the Smalltalk garbage collector. SOM objects exist outside the 
Smalltalk memory space, and thus must be destroyed explicitly through the 
SOMObject method somFree. Because the absolute memory address of 
a Smalltalk object can change as the memory manager reallocates storage, 
Smalltalk cannot pass the actual address of an object as a parameter to a 
SOM method. Instead, it copies the object to SOM memory and passes the 
address of the SOM memory copy. However, this copy exists only for the 
duration of the method call; hence, SOM implementation methods cannot 
reliably store this address and use it later. So if the object needs to be refer¬ 
enced in the future from within the implementation, a deep copy of it must 
be made by allocating storage for and copying nested substructures, rather 
than simply storing the address. 


Setup 

In order to enable Smalltalk SOMsupport you must first install SOMObjects 
for the VisualAge for Smalltalk product. From the System Transcript pull¬ 
down menu, select Smalltalk Tools, then Install. Once SOMObjects is 
installed for the VisualAge product, you can create wrapper classes for 
whatever SOM classes are available in the interface repository. 

To simplify the process of creating wrapper classes, I created a class, 
initSom, that provides a method, generateWrapperForClass, to generate 
wrappers for a given class. This class is shown next. In addition, I created a 
method, uni oadC lass, that unloads the DLL for a class from the Smalltalk 
program. This is required if the DLL needs to be re-created after Smalltalk 
has loaded it, otherwise the DLL will be locked by Smalltalk and cannot be 
updated. In order to use these methods, they must belong to a class that 
includes the SOMGlobals pool dictionary, as shown at line 4. 
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The generateWrappersForClass method accepts two parameters: the 
class name for which the wrapper should be generated and the target appli¬ 
cation for the generated wrappers. At line 13, the class definition is located in 
the interface repository. Line 15 instructs the SOM Smalltalk Constructor, 
AbtSOMSmalltalkConstructor to generate the class into the named appli¬ 
cation. Line 17 indicates that the class is not a DSOM class. Lines 18 and 19 
create an ordered collection, classDescriptions, to which the wrapper class 
descriptions are added. Finally, lines 22 and 24 generate the wrapper classes 
into the target application. Note that is possible to generate multiple classes 
at once—see the product documentation for details. 

Smalltalk Setup Code (initsom.st): 

:t subclass: #InitSom 
instanceVariableNames: 11 
classVariableNames: 11 
poolDictionaries: 'SOMGlobals '! 

6 IlnitSom class publicMethods ! 




OO COBOL 

OO COBOL extends COBOL-85 with support for object-oriented program¬ 
ming. There are currently no COBOL bindings for SOM, as for C++, such 
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that any OO COBOL compiler can access SOM. Instead, the IBM COBOL 
compilers provide DirectToSOM support by using SOM as the native 
object model for implementing the OO extensions. Native language syntax 
is used to define SOM objects, as with DirectToSOM C++, although the use 
of SOM is much more explicit with OO COBOL. Therefore, for the pur¬ 
poses of this discussion, language interoperability through SOM, the 
COBOL discussion is be restricted to the support provided by IBM OO 
COBOL. 

IBM OO COBOL supports a subset of the proposed ANSI OO COBOL 
definition [ANSI, 1994], The spirit of the IBM OO COBOL definition is to 
provide essential OO building blocks through native support, and to take 
advantage of the existing support in the SOM API wherever possible. As 
such, the language description for these extensions is fairly brief. Native 
language support, based on the ANSI standard, is provided for describing 
classes and their methods, defining object variables, and method invoca¬ 
tion. The object model itself, however, and most other object support is 
implemented using SOM. For example, objects are created and destroyed by 
invoking SOMObject and SOMClass class methods. The following is a brief 
overview of the native language support. Further details can be found in the 
product documentation. 


Class Definition 

New native language syntax is provided to define a class. All classes must 
directly or indirectly inherit from SOMObject, which implies that a class 
must always have at least one direct parent. Following the SOM model, a 
class is also an object with a metaclass of SOMClass; the class definition 
may designate a different class as the metaclass, but all metaclasses must 
derive from SOMClass. Multiple inheritance is supported, and the detailed 
semantics of inheritance are defined by SOM. 

Instance data introduced in a class is accessible only by the methods 
introduced by that class, and is private otherwise. A class cannot access the 
instance data of a parent class or metaclass. There is no provision for defin¬ 
ing class data that is shared across all classes through the class definition 
itself; this can be done through a metaclass, however. 

IBM OO COBOL supports both the use and implementation of SOM 
objects. The compiler uses the SOM interface repository to extract informa¬ 
tion about referenced classes to perform compile-time static type checking, 
such as ensuring that a specified object type supports a given method and 
that the parameters and arguments are compatible. The compiler also sup¬ 
ports generation of IDL definitions for SOM classes defined in the COBOL 
program. Thus a class implemented in C++, for example, can be used by an 
OO COBOL program, as can an OO COBOL class implementation be used 
from a Smalltalk program. 
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Methods 


A class inherits all methods defined by its parent classes. There is no mech¬ 
anism for hiding a method introduced by a parent class. A class may intro¬ 
duce new methods and override one introduced by a parent class to provide 
a different implementation. Name overloading by method signature is not 
supported; all methods introduced by a class must be uniquely named 
within that class, irrespective of case. When a parent method is overridden, 
the signatures of the overridden and overriding method must be compati¬ 
ble, which, depending upon the parameter type, means that they must be of 
the same class or one a parent class of the other. If the same method name 
is introduced by two different parent classes, the signatures for those meth¬ 
ods must be compatible, and that of the leftmost class is used. This behav¬ 
ior can be modified by overriding the method in the new class and explicitly 
invoking the desired method by class name. Method binding is performed 
dynamically using name-lookup resolution. 

There is no native support to automatically define CORBA attributes, 
but this can easily be achieved by introducing the appropriate _get and _set 
methods. 


Initialization 

No native support/syntax is provided for object creation and destruction. 
Instead, objects are created by invoking the SOMClass method somNew 
against a class object and destroyed through the SOMObject method 
somFree. Objects can be automatically initialized and deinitialized by over¬ 
riding the SOMObject methods somlnit and somUninit. (somDefaultlnit 
and somDestruct are not used because OO COBOL does not provide sup¬ 
port for the initialization and destruction control vectors.) 

As required by the SOM model, a <classname>NewClass function is 
supplied by OO COBOL for all SOM classes defined within a COBOL pro¬ 
gram. As part of program initialization, the class initialization functions are 
implicitly called for any classes used by the COBOL program. 

To illustrate the OO COBOL support, the following shows a simple 
example of a class definition, Hello, and a client written in OO COBOL. The 
two programs are compiled separately and then statically linked. 

The class Hello is defined at line 2 in hellos.cbl as inheriting from 
SOMObject. Every class that is used in the program must be declared in the 
Repository section, as shown for classes SOMObject and Hello at lines 6 
and 7. This section may also be used to provide the names of the SOM class 
data structures, similar to the DirectToSOM C++ SOMClassName pragma. 
Methods are defined in the Identification Division of a class. The method 
sayHello is defined at lines 11 through 14. As with the C++ version, it sim¬ 
ply displays a message and terminates. 
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The client program hello. cbl also contains a Repository section, but 
this time just for the class Hello, as that is the only class referenced in the 
program. At line 14, a new object of class Hello is created and assigned to 
the variable obj. The message sayHello is invoked against the object at line 
16, and the object is deallocated at line 18. The compiler implicitly passes 
the target object as the first parameter to the method. The programs are 
compiled using the following command: 

cob2 -qpgmname(longmixed) -qtypechk hello.cbl hellos.cbl 

The -qpgmname(longmixed) option instructs the compiler to process pro¬ 
gram names as is, without truncation, folding, or translation. This is required 
for dealing with the longer, mixed-case, SOM names. The -qtypechk option 
instructs the compiler to perform static type checking of all method calls to 
ensure that the proper types are being passed. 

Definition of COBOL Class Hello (hello/cbl/hellos.cbl): 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Class-id. Hello inherits SOMObject. 

3 Environment Division. 

4 Configuration section. 

5 Repository. 

6 Class SOMObject is "SOMObject" 

7 Class Hello is "Hello". 

8 Procedure Division. 

9 

10 Identification Division. 

11 Method-id. sayHello. 

12 Procedure Division. 

13 Display "Hello from COBOL". 

14 End method sayHello. 

15 

16 End class Hello. 

Client of COBOL Class Hello (hello!cblfhello.cbl): 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. "Client”. 

3 Environment Division. 

4 Configuration section. 

5 Repository. 

6 Class Hello is "Hello". 

7 Data Division. 

8 Working-storage section. 

9 01 obj usage object reference Hello. 

10 01 env usage pointer. 

11 Procedure Division. 

12 Call "somGetGlobalEnvironment" returning env. 

13 Display “Calling somNew". 


Continued 
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15 

16 
17 


19 

20 


Invoke Hello "somNew" returning obj 
Display "Calling sayHello”. 

Invoke obj "sayHello". 

Display "Calling somFree". 

Invoke obj "somFree" 

Goback. 

End program "Client". 


Style Guidelines for Defining 
DTS C+ + Classes 

This section provides some coding guidelines for designing DTS C++ classes 
and using them from other SOM-enabled languages, and serves partially to 
explain the coding practices used in the examples that follow. Much of the 
discussion is based on concepts covered in Chapter 6 and Chapter 7. Refer 
to these chapters for background information. 

Class and Member Names 

One of the major considerations with interlanguage sharing of DTS C++ 
classes is name mangling. As discussed in Chapter 7, because IDL is case- 
insensitive and does not support name overloading within a class, C++ 
member and class names are mangled to provide unique IDL names. In 
order to accommodate this, C++ names are mangled using a SOM mangling 
scheme that loosely follows the mangling scheme of most C++ compilers. In 
addition, uppercase characters are converted to lowercase by prepending 
them with a lowercase z; z_ is used to mean a real lowercase z. So, 

somSayHelloZz becomes somzsayzhellozzz_. 

When working only within DTS C++, this does not pose a problem; how¬ 
ever, the mangled names tend to be fairly long and unreadable, making them 
unsuitable for use from other languages. There are several pragmas that can 
be used to affect DTS C++ name mangling for SOM: SOMNoMangling, 
SOMMethodName, SOMDataName, and SOMClassName. 

SOMNoMangling prevents the name mangling of class member names 
and can be turned on for a specific class or for all classes in the compilation 
unit. If the class has overloaded member functions, this causes collisions in 
the generated IDL, in which case the SOMMethodName pragma is also 
required to give specific names to overloaded members. SOMDataName can 
be used to give specific names to class data members. SOMNoMangling 
does not affect class names, which are at the very least mangled to be case- 
insensitive by translating uppercase letters to their lowercase equivalents 
preceded by lowercase z. Template class names are mangled further to incor¬ 
porate type information. Therefore, if the class name contains uppercase let¬ 
ters or is a template class, the SOMClassName pragma should also be used 
to ensure that the class name is not mangled. 
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Note that IDL matches overloaded methods by name only, so if a name 
is not mangled and is subsequently mangled, this will break binary compati¬ 
bility because it is equivalent to changing the method name, or removing the 
method with the old name and adding a method with the new name. Methods 
cannot be deleted from a SOM class without potentially breaking binary com¬ 
patibility. If interlanguage sharing will likely be required, the recommended 
approach is to always use SOMNoMangling and SOMClassName, and to 
use SOMMethodName when necessary to handle overloaded member 
names or special names such as operators. 

Irrespective of mangling, names should contain only alphabetic char¬ 
acters or digits, and begin with an alphabetic character. Underscores, while 
valid for IDL names, may cause problems in some languages, such as 
Smalltalk, that remove them from names. 

Data Members 

Most other languages do not have the capability to directly access public or 
protected data members or static data members. The simplest way to allow 
other languages to access public data members is by making them into 
CORBA attributes. This can be done using the SOMAttribute pragma. The 
DTS C++ compiler implicitly generates _get/_set methods that return and 
set the member value respectively. By default, the backing data becomes pri¬ 
vate and all C++ access to the data members outside the class is through the 
attribute functions; so for performance reasons, the backing data could be 
made public for direct access from DTS C++. 

For public static data members, which are shared across all class 
instances, the recommended approach is to define a metaclass for the given 
class and make the static data member an attribute of the metaclass. 

Constructors 

SOM requires that a class define a default constructor with no argu¬ 
ments, which is mapped to an override of the SOMObject method 
somDefaultlnit. As discussed in Chapter 6, Inside DirectToSOM C++, 
C++ copy constructors override one of the SOMObject methods 
somDefaultCopylnit, somDefaultConstCopylnit, somDefaultVCopylnit, 
or somDefaultConstVCopylnit. Any other C++ constructors have 
mangled names and should be given SOM names explicitly via the 
SOMMethodName pragma. 

Through both OO COBOL and Smalltalk, somNew can be invoked to 
create objects. somNew implicitly calls somDefaultlnit as part of object 
creation, which in turn calls the C++ no-argument default constructor. 
This can also be performed in two steps: first by creating an uninitialized 
object through invoking the SOMClass methods somNewNoInit or 
somRenewNoInit against a given class object, and then by invoking 
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somDefaultlnit against the object. This two-step mechanism can be used to 
call copy constructors, such as somDefaultCopylnit or other constructors, 
from OO COBOL or Smalltalk, which don’t have language mechanisms to 
implicitly call these methods. All SOMObject constructor methods accept 
two parameters: the target object and an initialization control vector. 
(Recall from Chapter 6 that the SOMObject methods are oidl, and use the 
global Environment rather then being passed an Environment parameter.) 
The initialization control vector is used to prevent a class constructor from 
being called more than once when a class appears multiple times in the 
inheritance tree, and should always be supplied as a null pointer. If a con¬ 
structor is called directly, a null pointer must be supplied for the initializa¬ 
tion control vector parameter. 


Assignment 

If an operator = method is not defined for the class, the compiler supplies 
four SOM assignment methods, one of which is called when an assign¬ 
ment operator is encountered. These methods are somDefaultAssign, 
somDefauItConstAssign, somDefaultVAssign, and somDefaultConstV 
Assign. If an operator= method is supplied, then it is called when one of the 
SOM assignment methods is invoked. The SOM assignment methods accept 
a first parameter that is an assignment control vector, followed by the source 
object. As with the initialization control vector, the assignment control param¬ 
eter is always passed as a null pointer and is used to prevent a base from being 
assigned more than once when it appears multiple times in the hierarchy. This 
support is not available for operators For this reason, the SOM assignment 
methods should be defined rather than an operator^ method. 


Examples 


This section provides examples of sharing code with DTS C++, OO COBOL, 
and Smalltalk under OS/2 Warp with SOMObjects Release 2.1. (Note: These 
programs were tested using IBM VisualAge C++ version 3.0, IBM VisualAge 
for COBOL for OS/2 version 1.1, and IBM VisualAge for Smalltalk for OS/2 
version 2.0 at CSD level 1. CSD 1, or version 3.0 of the Smalltalk product is 
necessary in order to run the second and third examples.) There are three 
sets of examples. The first is a very simple class to test invoking one method; 
the second illustrates parameter passing with methods; and the third uses 
more complicated C++ constructs. 

A Simple Example 

The first example is a simple DTS C++ class Hello. Note the use of the 
SOMNoMangling and SOMClassName pragmas in the class definition file 
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at lines 3 and 6 to control IDL name generation. The SOMIDLPass pragma 
is used at line 7 to indicate the name of the DLL that contains the current 
class. The DLL name is used by the SOM API when a class is dynamically 
loaded at run time rather than statically bound to the application. While 
SOM classes should be designed for both situations, it is particularly impor¬ 
tant for this application, as Smalltalk will dynamically load any required 
DLLs. The file tsthello. cpp shows how this class is used in C++ using stan¬ 
dard C++ syntax. This is fairly standard in the examples throughout the 
book so far. 

The 00 COBOL client program is very similar to the one shown earlier, 
which used a COBOL class implementation. First, the somNew method is 
invoked against the class object Hello, which returns an instance of the class 
Hello. Then the sayHello message is sent to the object, and finally the 
object is deleted via somFree. The same approach is followed for Smalltalk. 
For the Smalltalk client, the SOM object must also be explicitly freed as in 
the 00 COBOL program; the Smalltalk garbage collector does not handle 
SOM objects. The only difference between this and the earlier COBOL client 
is the explicit passing of an Environment parameter to the method 
sayHello. OO COBOL requires that the CORBA Environment parameter 
be passed explicitly to the target method. This parameter is passed implicitly 
by the compiler for both DTS C++ and Smalltalk. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello/cpp/hello.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #pragma SOMNOMangling(on) 

4 

5 class Hello : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Hello") 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

8 "dllname = \"hello.dll\";") 

9 public: 

10 void sayHello(); 


Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello/cppfhello.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 void Hello::sayHello() 

5 { 

6 cout << "Hello from C++" « endl; 


9 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK EXPORT SOMInitModule( 

10 long majorVersion, long minorVersion, string className) 


11 { 


Continued 
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12 HelloNewClass(majorVersion, minorVersion); 

13 | 

C++ Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello/cpp/tsthello.cpp): 

1 tinclude <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude "hello.hh" 

3 

4 int main(void) 

5 { 

6 Hello obj; 

7 

8 obj.sayHello(); 

9 } 

COBOL Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello!cbllhello.cbl): 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. "Client". 

3 Environment Division. 

4 Configuration section. 

5 Repository. 

6 Class Hello is "Hello". 

7 Data Division. 

8 Working-storage section. 

9 01 obj usage object reference Hello. 

10 01 env usage pointer. 

11 Procedure Division. 

12 Call "somGetGlobalEnvironment" returning env. 

13 Display "Calling somNew". 

14 Invoke Hello "somNew" returning obj 

15 Display “Calling sayHello". 

16 Invoke obj "sayHello" using by value env. 

17 Display "Calling somFree". 

18 Invoke obj "somFree" 

19 Goback. 

20 End program "Client". 

Smalltalk Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello (hello!stfhello.st): 

1 I obj | 

2 

3 obj := SOMHello new. 

4 obj sayHello. 

5 obj somFree. 

Makefile for C++ (hello/cpp/makefile): 

1 all: hello.idl hello.dll tsthello.exe 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = -DEXPORT=_Export 


hello.dll: hello.hh hello.cpp hello.def 

icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- hello.cpp hello.def 
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7 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

9 tsthello.exe: hello.hh tsthello.cpp 

10 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ tsthello.cpp hello.lib 

11 

12 hello.idl: hello.hh 

13 icc hello.hh 

14 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

15 sc -sdef hello.idl 


Generated. IDL for DirectToSOM C++ Class Hello: 


1 #ifndef _hello_idl 

2 #define _hello_idl 


12 

13 


15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


* Generated on Mon Apr 22 11:59:51 1996 

* Generated from hello.hh 

* Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

♦include <somobj.idl> 
interface Hello; 
interface Hello : SOMObject { 
void sayHello '); 

#ifdef _SOMIDL_ 

implementation { 
align=0; 

sayHello: public,nonstatic,cxxmap=”sayHello() ", 
cxxdecl="void sayHello();"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public.override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 

declarationorder = "sayHello, somDefaultConstVAssign, 

somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

sayHello; 
callstyle = idl; 
dtsclass; 

directinitclasses = "SOMObject”; 
cxxmap = "Hello"; 

cxxdecl = "class Hello : public virtual SOMObject"; 
dllname = hello; 

} ; 

tendif 


42 #endif /* _hello_idl */ 
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Passing Parameters 

The next example illustrates parameter passing and the use of CORBA 
attributes. The class Parms has three data members: an integer i, a floating 
point number f, and a string s. The SOMAttribute pragma is applied to 
the member i at line 8 and the member f at line 10. This will cause the 
compiler to implicitly define and generate the methods _get and _set that 
retrieve and update the values of the member respectively. This allows C++ 
data members to be accessed from other languages, as shown in the 
Smalltalk and OO COBOL client programs. However, these data members 
can still be accessed using data member syntax in C++, as shown in the C++ 
client program. 

Rather than making the string member an attribute, which would 
certainly work, I instead chose to provide separate methods to set and get 
the string to illustrate the use of default and inout parameters, and to pro¬ 
vide more language-neutral forms of string handling. The setstring 
method accepts a required string parameter and an optional length 
parameter. If the length parameter is not supplied, or is supplied with -1, 
the string is assumed to be a null-terminated string. Otherwise, the length 
parameter supplies the length of the string to copy. The getString method 
is used to retrieve a null-terminated string, whereas the getstring2 
method will return a string and the length of that string. The long* param¬ 
eter will be generated as inout, as shown at line 16 in the generated 
IDL file. 

OO COBOL has no direct support for attributes, but these methods can 
simply be called directly using their method names, as shown in the OO 
COBOL client at lines 29 and 30. IDL string types should be passed in OO 
COBOL as a by value pointer, rather than a by reference character, as 
shown at line 42 for msgp. Otherwise, the typechk option will flag an error. 
For the inout length parameter to getstring2, I passed i by reference at 
line 44. This will pass the address of i to the method. This program also 
illustrates error handling with the Environment parameter. If the call to 
somNew at line 23 is not successful, the error-handling code at lines 51 
through 58 will be invoked. Because the SOMObject methods are oidl, they 
do not use a passed Environment parameter for supplying error informa¬ 
tion. Instead, they use the global Environment structure. 

Smalltalk generates the get and set methods for attributes in the 
Smalltalk style of member and member:, which is illustrated in the Small¬ 
talk client at lines 6 and 8 for attribute i. In Smalltalk, in parameters are 
just passed directly, but out and inout parameters are passed as arrays 
where the first element in the array contains the resulting value. The 
methods asOUTParameter and asINOUTParameter can be used to 
create an array containing one object; asINOUTParameter is used at 
line 18 in the Smalltalk client to retrieve the length result when calling 

getString2. 
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Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class parms (pamis/cpp/parnis.hh): 




Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class Parms 
(parms/cpp/parms.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 tinclude "parms.hh" 

3 

4 void Parms::setstring(char *in, long length) 



Continued 
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28 

29 SOMEXTERN void EXPORT SOMLINK SOMInitModule( 

30 long majorVersion, long minorVersion, string className) 

31 { 

32. ParmsNewClass(0, 0) ; 

33 } 


C++ Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Pamis (parms/cpp/tstparms.cpp) 

1 tinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include "parms.hh" 

3 

4 int main(void) 

5 't 

8 cout << "setting i to 6" « endl; 

10 cout « "i is " « obj.i « endl; 

11 


13 obj.f = 99.78; 

14 cout << “f is " « obj.f « endl; 

15 

16 obj.setstring("String from C++"); 

17 cout << "string is " « obj.getString() « endl; 

18 } 


OO COBOL Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Parms 
(parms/cbUparms .cbl): 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. "Client". 

3' Environment Division. 

4 Configuration section. 

5 Repository. 

6 Class Parms is "Parms". 

7 Data Division. 

8 Working-storage section. 

9 01 obj usage object reference Parms. 

10 01 env usage pointer. 

11 St i pic s9(9) usage binary. 

12 01 f usage comp-2. 

13 01 msg pic X(17) value "String from COBOL". 

14 HJ msgp usage pointer. 

15 01 txtp usage pointer. 

16 Linkage section. 

17 5-t msg2 pic X (2 0) . 

18 St txt2 pic X(2 5). 

19 01 envMaj pic s9(9) usage binary. 

OHl Procedure Division. 

21 Call "somGetGlobalEnvironment” returning env. 

22 Set Address of envMaj to env. 
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23 Invoke Parms "somNew" returning obj. 

24 If envMaj not = 0 

25 Perform error-handler. 

26 

27 Display "Calling set_i with 5". 

28 move 5 to i. 

29 Invoke obj “_set_i" using by value env i. 

30 Invoke obj "_get_i" using by value env 

31 returning i. 

32 Display "_get_i returns: " i. 

33 move 27.5 to f. 

34 Display "Calling set_f with " f. 

35 Invoke obj "_set_f" using by value env f. 

36 Invoke obj "_get_f" using by value env 

37 returning f. 

38 Display "_get_f returns: " f. 

39 move length msg to i. 

40 set msgp to address of msg. 

41 Invoke obj "setstring" using 

42 by value env by value msgp by value i. 

43 Invoke obj "getString2" using 

44 by value env by reference i returning msgp. 

45 Set Address of msg2 to msgp. 

46 Display "get.String2 returns: " 

47 msg2(l:i) ", length: " i. 

48 Invoke obj "somFree". 

49 Goback. 

50 

51 error-handler. 

52 call "somExceptionld” using by value env 

53 returning txtp. 

54 Set Address of txt2 to txtp. 

55 Display "major: " envMaj. 

56 Display "error: " txt2. 

57 call "somExceptionFree” using by value env. 

58 Goback. 

59 

60 End program "Client". 

Smalltalk Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class Parms (parms/st/parms.st): 


9 

10 

11 


13 


| obj msg msg2 length | 


obj := SOMParms new. 

Transcript cr; show: 'Setting i to 5'. 


obj i: 5. 

Transcript cr; show: 'i is: 
obj i printOn: Transcript. 


obj f: 66.7. 

Transcript cr; show: 'Setting f to 66.7'. 
Transcript cr; show: 'f is: '. 
obj f printOn: Transcript. 


Continued 
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15 "use length-dependent strings" 

16 msg := 'Hello from Smalltalk 1 . 

17 obj setstring: msg pArg2: msg size. 

18 msg2 := obj getString2: (length := 0 asINOUTParameter 

19 Transcript cr; show: 'string is: 1 , msg2, length: 

20 (length at: 1) printOn: Transcript. 

22 "use null-terminated strings" 

23 msg := 'Hello from Smalltalk'. 

24 obj setstring: msg pArg2: -1. 

25 msg2 := obj getString. 

26 Transcript cr; show: 'string is: ', msg2, ', length: 

27 msg2 size printOn: Transcript. 

28 

29 obj somFree. 

Makefile for C++ (parms/cpp/makefile): 

1 all: parms.idl parms.dll tstparms.exe 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = -DEXPORT=_Export 

5 parms.dll: parms.hh parms.cpp parms.def 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- parms.cpp parms.def 

7 implib parms.lib parms.dll 

9 tstparms.exe: parms.hh tstparms.cpp 

10 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ tstparms.cpp parms.lib 

11 

12 parms.idl: parms.hh 

13 icc parms.hh 

14 sc -sir -u parms.idl 

15 sc -sdef parms.idl 

Generated IDL for DirectToSOM C++ Class Parms: 

1 #ifndef parms_idl 

2 #define parms_idl 


5 * Generated on Mon Apr 22 13:56:38 1996 

6 * Generated from parms .lib; 

7 * Using IBM VisualAge C++ for OS/2, Version 3 

9 #include <somobj.idl> 

10 interface Parms; 

11 interface Parms : SOMObject { 

12 attribute long i; 

13 attribute double f; 

14 void setstring (in string p_argl, in long p_arg2); 

15 string getString (); 

16 string getstring2 (inout long p_argl); 

17 #ifdef _SOMIDL_ 
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18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

41 

42 

43 


45 

46 

47 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 


implementation { 
align=4; 
char s [256]; 

s: cxxmap="s",offset=0,align=l,size=256, 
nonstaticaccessors,private, 
cxxdecl=“char s[256];”; 
i: cxxmap="i",offset=256,align=4,size=4, 

nonstaticaccessors,private,publicaccessors, 
cxxdecl=”long i;”; 

f: cxxmap=“f",offset=260,align=8,size=8, 

nonstaticaccessors.private,publicaccessors, 
cxxdecl="double f;“; 
setstring: public,nonstatic, 

cxxmap="setString(char*,long)", 
cxxdecl="void setstring(char*,long = -l);”; 
getString: public,nonstatic, cxxmap="getString()", 
cxxdecl="char* getString();"; 
getString2: public,nonstatic, 

cxxmap="getString2(long*)", 
cxxdecl="char* getString2(long*);"; 
somDefaultConstVAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultConstVCopylnit: public,override,init; 
somDefaultlnit: public,override,init; 
somDestruct: public,override; 
somDefaultCopylnit; public,override; 
somDefaultConstCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultVCopylnit: public,override; 
somDefaultAssign: public,override; 
somDefaultVAssign: public,override; 
declarationorder = "s, i, f, setstring, getString, 
getString2, somDefaultConstVAssign, 
somDefaultConstAssign, somDefaultConstVCopylnit, 
somDefaultlnit, somDestruct"; 
releaseorder: 

_get_i, 

_set_i, 

_get_f, 

_set_f, 
setstring, 
getString, 
getString2, 

#ifdef _PRIVATE_ 


62 #else 

63 s_P0, 

64 #endif 

65 i, 

66 f; 

67 callstyle = idl; 

68 dtsclass; 

69 directinitclasses = "SOMObject"; 

7 0 cxxmap = ”Parms"; 

71 cxxdecl = "class Parms : public virtual SOMObject"; 


Continued 
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72 dllname = parms; 

73 } ; 

74 #endif 

75 } ; 

76 #endif /* _parms_idl */ 


Invoking Constructor and Assignment Methods 

The final example illustrates the use of a range of C++ class methods, such 
as constructors and assignment operators. The class Genericstring con¬ 
tains a default constructor at line 11 (maps to somDefaultlnit), a copy con¬ 
structor at line 12 (somDefaultConstCopylnit) and a third non-SOM 
constructor at line 13 that is given a SOM name of setinit at line 14. Also 
defined for the class Genericstring is somDefaultConstAssign, which is 
called for operator= in the C++ client. 

The client programs show how these methods are used in C++, 00 
COBOL, and Smalltalk. In addition to using the methods statically, the C++ 
client also invokes the methods dynamically, by resolving to the methods 
using the somResolveByName method, at lines 38 and 44. 

Recall from Chapter 6 that each of the 10 SOMObject methods, plus 
any additional initializer methods, are implicitly passed a control structure, 
which is passed as null when the initializer is called from the client pro¬ 
gram. The DirectToSOM C++ compiler implicitly passes null when calling 
these routines from client code, but other languages must explicitly pass the 
null control vector value. For example, in the OO COBOL client program at 
line 47, somDefaultConstCopylnit is passed a first parameter of nullp. 
This is a pointer with a value of null, as declared at line 17. 

In the Smalltalk example, it was necessary to retrieve the initialization 
and assignment control vectors and pass them to the methods at lines 18 
and 25, rather than just pass a null pointer. This is because, as discussed in 
Chapter 7, the IDL for the initialization and assignment methods originally 
defined the control vector parameters as inout rather than in. The SOM- 
supplied IDL files have since been changed in a CSD for SOMObjects 2.1, 
but this will not be fixed until the next release of the VisualAge C++ product. 
The IDL generated by the DirectToSOM C++ compiler I used (version 3.0) 
generated inout rather than in, as shown at line 14 in the generated IDL file. 
Smalltalk enforces the CORBA rule in not allowing a null pointer to be 
passed for an inout parameter. This is because the target method may 
depend upon the inout parameter containing valid address values. It is 
therefore important to always provide a valid address for an inout parame¬ 
ter, particularly if you don’t have access to the source code. If the version of 
the compiler that you are using generates in rather than inout, you do not 
need to perform the extra step of retrieving the control vector, and can sim¬ 
ply pass null. 
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Definition of DirectToSOM C++ Class GenericString 
(s tring/cpp/gens tr.hh): 



Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class GenericString 
(string/cpp/genstr.cpp): 



♦include "genstr.hh" 


5 GenericString::GenericStringI 



Continued 
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C++ Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class GenericString (string/cpp/tststr.cpp): 

1 #include "genstr.hh" 



Continued. 
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33 cout << "create obj dynamically with ” 

34 "string constructor" « endl; 

35 GenericString *obj = (GenericString *) 

36 GenericString::_ClassObject->somNewNoInit(); 

37 typedef void *(*mpt) (...); 

38 mpt mp = (mpt)somResolveByName(obj, "setlnit”); 

39 mp(obj, somGetGlobalEnvironment(), 0, "obj", 7); 

40 obj->display(); 

42 cout « "create obj2 dynamically with " 

43 "copy constructor from s2" « endl; 

44 mp = (mpt)somResolveByName(obj, "somDefaultConstCopylnit"); 

45 GenericString *obj2 = (GenericString *) 

46 GenericString::_ClassObject->somNewNoInit(); 

47 mp(obj2, 0, s2); 

48 obj2->display(); 

49 

50 delete obj ; 

51 delete obj2; 

52 } 

OO COBOL Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class GenericString 
(string/cbl/genstr. cbl) : 


n 

12 

13 


15 

16 
17 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Program-id. "Client". 

Environment Division. 

Configuration section. 

Repository. 

Class GenericString is "GenericString". 

Data Division. 

Working-storage section. 

01 env usage pointer. 

01 strl usage object reference GenericString. 

01 str2 usage object reference GenericString. 

01 str3 usage object reference GenericString. 

01 objp usage object reference GenericString. 

01 txt pic X(25) value "stringl from COBOL”. 

01 len pic s9(9) comp. 

01 p usage pointer. 

01 nullp usage pointer value null. 

01 somNewNoInit pic x(12) value "somNewNoInit”. 

01 mp usage procedure-pointer. 

01 b pic s9 (9) binary. 

Linkage section. 

01 txt2 pic X(2 5). 

01 envMaj pic s9(9) usage binary. 

Procedure Division. 

Call "somGetGlobalEnvironment" returning env. 
Set Address of envMaj to env. 

Display "Calling somNew". 

Invoke GenericString "somNew" returning strl 
If envMaj not = 0 

Perform error-handler. 
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31 

32 move length of txt to len. 

33 set p to address of txt. 

34 Display "Calling Set". 

35 Invoke strl "set" using by value env 

36 by value p by value len returning objp. 

37 Display "Calling _get_data". 

38 Invoke strl ”_get_data" using 

39 by value env returning p. 

40 Set Address of txt2 to p. 

41 Display txt2. 

42 

43 Display "Calling somNewNoInit". 

44 Invoke GenericString "somNewNoInit" 

45 returning str2. 

46 Display "Calling somDefaultConstCopylnit". 

47 Invoke str2 "somDefaultConstCopylnit" using 

48 by value nullp strl. 

49 Invoke str2 "display" using by value env. 

50 

51 Move "assign string" to txt. 

52 set p to address of txt. 

53 Invoke strl "Set" using by value env 

54 by value p by value len returning objp. 

55 Display "Calling somDefaultAssign". 

56 Invoke str2 "somDefaultAssign"using 

57 by value nullp strl returning objp. 

58 Invoke strl "display" using by value env. 

59 

60 Display "Calling somNewNoInit". 

61 Invoke GenericString "somNewNoInit" 

62 returning str3. 

63 

64 Move "setlnit string" to txt. 

65 set p to address of txt. 

66 move 14 to b. 

67 Display "Calling setlnit". 

68 Invoke str3 "setlnit" using 

69 by value env nullp p b. 

70 Display "Calling display". 

71 Invoke str3 "display" using by value env. 

72 

73 Display "Calling somFree". 

75 Invoke str2 "somFree". 

76 Invoke str3 "somFree". 

77 Goback. 

78 

79 error-handler. 

80 call "somExceptionld” using by value env 

81 returning p. 

82 Set Address of txt2 to p. 

83 Display "major: " envMaj. 

84 Display "error: " txt2. Continued 
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Smalltalk Client of C++ DirectToSOM Class GenericString 
( string!st/string.st): 
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Continued 
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74 #endif /* _genstr_idl */ 

Inheriting from a C+ + Class 

The final example takes the previous example a step further, defining an 
OO COBOL class Cblstring that inherits from the DTS C++ class 
Genericstring. In the class definition file, the class cblstring inherits 
from Genericstring at line 2, and defines a new method, Identify, at lines 
10 through 13. The COBOL client program creates an instance of this class 
at line 20, then invokes inherited methods from Genericstring against this 
instance at lines 24 and 27. At line 33, the newly introduced method 
identity is invoked. 

Definition of OO COBOL Class CblString (string!cblinhlstr.cbl): 
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12 Display "COBOL class CblString”. 

13 End Method "identify". 

14 

15 End Class CblString. 


Client of OO COBOL Class CblString (string!cblinhJusestr.cbl): 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. “Client". 

3 Environment Division. 

4 Configuration section. 

5 Repository. 

6 Class CblString. 

8 Working-storage section. 

9 01 env usage pointer. 

10 01 strl usage object reference CblString. 

11 01 objp usage object reference CblString. 

12 01 txt pic X(25) value "stringl from COBOL". 

13 01 len pic s9(9) comp. 

14 01 txtp usage pointer. 

15 Linkage section. 

16 01 txt2 pic X(2 5) . 

17 Procedure Division. 

18 Call "somGetGlobalEnvironment“ returning env. 

19 Display "Calling somNew". 

20 Invoke CblString "somNew" returning strl 

21 move length of txt to len. 

22 Set txtp to address of txt. 

23 Display "Calling Set". 

24 Invoke strl "Set" using by value env 

25 by value txtp by value len returning objp. 

26 Display "Calling _get_data". 

27 Invoke strl ”_get_data" using 

28 by value env returning txtp. 

29 Set Address of txt2 to txtp. 

30 Display txt2. 

32 Display "Calling identify". 

33 Invoke strl "identify". 

34 

35 Display "Calling somFree". 

36 Invoke strl "somFree". 

37 Goback. 











CHAPTER 




The SOMObjects 
Object Services 


This chapter provides a brief introduction to the SOMObjects 3.0 Object 
Services, which implement the OMG CORBAservices: Common Object Ser¬ 
vices Specification. Since the intent of this book is to describe aspects of SOM 
that are specific to DirectToSOM C++, the Object Services will not be dis¬ 
cussed in great detail. But, in keeping with a major goal of the book, which is 
to provide working examples written using DirectToSOM C++, explanations 
and examples are provided of the more commonly used services. 


Overview 


The SOM Object Services consist of the following services: 

Naming Service Allows objects to be named so that they can 

more easily be retrieved and shared by differ¬ 
ent processes or across the network. 

Life Cycle Service Provides classes that support the creation and 

deletion of local or remote objects without 
needing information about their location. 
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Object Identity Service 
Extemalization Service 


Persistence Service 


Concurrency Service 


Transaction Service 


Event Service 
Security Service 


Allows a program to determine whether two 
objects are identical. 

Provides support for reading and writing 
objects to flat buffers, called streams, allowing 
objects to be copied, moved, and so on without 
breaking the object encapsulation. 

Provides support for saving an object’s state 
persistently, so that an object can extend 
beyond the life of the process in which it was 
created. 

Provides a mechanism for controlling shared 
access to resources through read and write 
locks. 

Allows a program to manipulate objects within 
a transaction, similar to the support provided 
by database management systems; but trans¬ 
actions can span across objects distributed 
across the network. 

Provides a means of communicating between 
distributed objects in a decoupled form. 
Provides authentication support to prevent 
clients from accessing objects unless they are 
authorized. 


All of these except the Security Service are implementations of the 
OMG CORBAservices: Common Object Services Specification (OMG 
Document Number 95-3-31). (The Security Service is not OMG-compliant 
because the specification was approved only in January 1996.) Most of the 
OMG services are defined as abstract classes, from which concrete SOM 
implementation classes are derived. The OMG-defined classes and types 
start with the name Cos, while the corresponding SOM types start with som 
or Som. 

This chapter provides an overview of the basic Object Services con¬ 
cepts, followed by explanations and examples that form the building blocks 
for the rest of the services, specifically, the Naming, Life Cycle, Object 
Identity, Extemalization, and Persistent Object Services. 

The information in this chapter is based on the SOMObject 3.0 beta for 
OS/2, which is subject to change. In addition, an internal version of the 
VisualAge C++ product was used to create the examples, specifically, one that 
supports the SOMModule pragma, which is used heavily by the Object 
Services. In order to re-create the examples, you will need to install the ver¬ 
sion of the VisualAge C++ product that follows version 3.0. 
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Object Life Cycle Model 

The Object Services introduce a new flavor of object, called a managed object, 
is one that inherits from the Object Services class somOS::ServiceBase in 
<somos.hh>. The Object Services manipulate managed objects, rather than 
simple SOM or remote DSOM objects. Managed objects can be created either 
locally or remotely, but apart from some of the distinctions described here, 
are manipulated by client programs in much the same way as SOM or DSOM 
objects. 

The life cycle model for an object dictates how that object is created, 
managed, and destroyed. Standard SOM objects are created, managed, and 
destroyed in DirectToSOM C++ in much the same way as standard C++ 
objects. An object is defined either automatically, statically, or dynamically, 
which results in storage for that object being allocated and initialized in 
the client process. The object is manipulated directly, using standard C++ 
operations. A SOM object is transient, in that the storage for the object is 
deallocated before or upon program termination, either through an explicit 
delete operation, or implicitly when the scope or program in which that 
object was declared terminates. SOM objects are local to the current pro¬ 
cess, and cannot be manipulated through other processes. 

A DSOM object is created, implicitly or explicitly, through a factory 
object. The storage for such objects is allocated in a remote server process, 
and a local proxy is used by the client process to manipulate the object. 
DSOM objects are deallocated in the client process through either the 
SOMObjectusomFree or the SOMDObjecturelease methods. Certain 
restrictions apply to how DSOM objects are manipulated, a major consid¬ 
eration being that instance data is not local to the current process. In addi¬ 
tion, the remote object could potentially be shared by another process, 
which means that the client must take into account that another process 
may be dependent upon the object, or may update or destroy that object. 
DSOM objects are also transient, and do not persist beyond the existence 
of the server process in which they were created. If a client has a proxy for 
a remote object whose server has terminated, that proxy is invalid. 

Managed objects can be created locally as a standard SOM object, but 
typically they are created remotely through a factory object, as with DSOM 
objects. One of the major advantages between a managed object and a SOM 
or DSOM object is that the state of a managed object can endure beyond the 
life of the process in which it was created. The possibility for persistence 
introduces additional considerations in handling managed objects, beyond 
those of shared remote objects, which will be discussed in the next section. 

Managed Objects 

Managed objects have three distinct components, that while highly interre¬ 
lated in the makeup of the object, are also quite independent in their state: 
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♦ object reference 

♦ in-memory object instance 

♦ persistent state of object 

The object reference is the information contained in an object proxy that is 
used by the server process to map from an incoming object proxy to the 
actual remote object. The object reference allows that object to be shared by 
processes other than the process in which the object was created. For 
DSOM objects, the object reference is always transient, meaning that the 
reference is valid only as long as the server process that created the refer¬ 
ence is active. If the server process in which a DSOM object was created is 
terminated, any proxy references to that object are no longer valid. Remote 
managed objects may have either transient or persistent references. Even if 
the server process terminates, a persistent reference will allow that object to 
be re-created in memory if the server process is reactivated. This is handled 
by a special object in the server process called the Object Services Server, 
which will be discussed in more detail shortly. 

The in-memory instance of an object refers to the state of the object 
that is currently available to be operated on by the application. For SOM 
and DSOM objects, the in-memory object instance is simply the object after 
it has been created and before it has been destroyed. In other words, the 
object itself persists only as long as its in-memory instance. For nonpersis- 
tent managed objects, the same applies. 

For persistent managed objects, the in-memory instance is also created 
when the object is initially created, as shown in Figure 10.1. However, persis¬ 
tent objects also have a persistent state that endures beyond the life of the 
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FIGURE 10.1 Managed object life cycle. 
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in-memory instance. The in-memory instance may be removed from memory, 
but saved in a persistent store. This is called passivation of the object. 
Likewise, the in-memory instance may be re-created from the persistent store, 
which is known as activation of the object. Destruction of a persistent object 
refers to deallocating the in-memorv instance in such a way that it cannot be 
reactivated, and may optionally include deleting its persistent state. 

As you can see, each element of a managed object is interrelated in 
defining the life cycle of the underlying object. However, they are not inter¬ 
dependent. For example, an object may have a persistent reference without 
persistent state, in which case the object itself can be re-created from the ref¬ 
erence, rather than the reference simply being invalid; but its original state 
will be lost. An object need not have a reference at all, persistent or transient, 
in which case that object cannot be accessed and shared in other processes. 

To distinguish the context within which an object is being created and 
destroyed, the somOS::ServiceBase class introduces six new methods for 
handling the creation and destruction of managed objects: 

init_for_object_creation Performs initialization when construct¬ 

ing a given managed object. For exam¬ 
ple, in this method, you would register 
the object in any frameworks or con¬ 
tainers to which it should belong and 
allocate any heap or persistent storage 
required by the object. 

uninit for object destruction Performs cleanup when the in-memory 
object and the objects persistent refer¬ 
ence are being destroyed. For example, 
you would deregister the object from any 
frameworks or containers to which it 
belongs and deallocate any heap or per¬ 
sistent storage allocated by the object. 

init for_object_activation Performs initialization when recon¬ 

structing a new in-memory instance of 
a previously created managed object. 
For example, you would allocate any 
heap storage required by the object. 

uninit_for_object_passivation Performs cleanup of a managed object 
whose in-memory instance is being de¬ 
leted; but the state will be saved persis¬ 
tently. For example, you would deallocate 
any heap storage allocated by the object. 
init_for_object_copy Performs initialization of a managed 

object that is being copied from another 
service process. This method is cur¬ 
rently not called by SOMObjects 3.0. 
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uninit_for_object_move Performs cleanup of a managed object 

that will be moved to another server 
process. This method is currently not 
called by SOMObject 3.0. 

These methods are called by the various Object Services frameworks 
when manipulating managed objects. There is no mapping between the 
C++ constructors and destructors and these methods as there is for som- 
Defaultlnit and somDestruct, so the methods must be invoked explicitly. 
(Note: The last two, init_for_object_copy and uninit_for_object_move, are 
currently not used in the SOMObjects 3.0 product.) Depending upon the 
needs of your class implementation, you can choose to override these meth¬ 
ods to handle the specific type of creation or destruction being performed. 


Object Services Server 

An Object Services Server is a server implementation that maintains per¬ 
sistent references for managed objects. Each Object Services Server con¬ 
tains is a special object, called the Server object, that manages persistent 
references. 

Recall from Chapter 8, that each server process contains a SOM Object 
Adapter object that acts as the interface between the server program and the 
DSOM run time. The SOM Object Adapter creates a Server object that is 
assigned to the global variable SOMD_ServerObject, using the implementa¬ 
tion repository to determine the class of the Server object. One of the purposes 
of the Server object is to create and resolve object references. The Object 
Adapter invokes the SOMDServer methods somdSOMObjFromRef and 
somdRefFromSOMObj against the SOMD_ServerObject to map between 
object references and the objects themselves. (Refer back to Figure 8.8.) 

The SOMDServer object keeps an in-memory table and uses informa¬ 
tion in the proxy reference to look up the associated object; however, this 
table is not persistent. If the server process is terminated, the mapping 
information is lost. Hence, a proxy object for a remote object whose server 
process has terminated is invalid—there is no information to map the proxy 
to the remote object, even if the remote object were re-created. 

In order to support persistent references, Object Services processes 
use a subclass of SOMDServer, somOS::Server, to create and resolve 
object references. This Object Services Server object maintains a persistent 
database that includes the mapping information from the object reference 
to the actual object, and information about the object, called metadata. The 
metadata consists of sufficient information to allow the Server object to re¬ 
create the object from a reference, should the original object have been 
destroyed due to the server process terminating. 

By default, managed object references are transient, but they can be 
made persistent. The concept of persistent references will be discussed in 
more detail later in this chapter. 
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The default server program for DSOM server processes is somdsvr. 
For Object Services processes, a different server program is used: somossvr. 
To register a server implementation that uses the Object Services, you must 
indicate both the server program and the server object class. For example, 
to register the server implementation identityServer to support the class 
identity, which uses the Object Services, the following would be used: 

regimpl -A -i IdentityServer -p "somossvr.exe " \ 

-v "somOS::Server" 

regimpl -a -i IdentityServer -c Identity 

The -p option, which was used in Chapter 8 to register a user-defined server 
program implementation, indicates that the server implementation process 
should execute the program somossvr. The -v option indicates that the 
Object Adapter should create a Server object of type somOS::Server. Figure 
10.2 shows the server process model for the above server implementation. 

After an Object Services Server implementation is created, it must be 
initialized before it can be used. Among other things, initialization creates the 
persistent database used by the server to save persistent references. A server 
can be initialized by starting the server explicitly with the -i option, as follows: 

somossvr -i -a IdentityServer 

The other option is to initialize the server programmatically, using the 
somos_init_persist_dbs function. If the server implementation is not ini¬ 
tialized prior to being used, the server process will terminate with an error. 
Deleting the server implementation from the implementation repository 
will remove any corresponding persistent database information, and the 


DSOM IdentityServer process: 

run-time somossvr program 



FIGURE 10.2 Object Services Server. 
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server would have to be reinitialized to be usable. In addition, reinitializing 
an existing server implementation will erase any existing persistent infor¬ 
mation for that server. 

The remainder of this chapter will provide explanations and examples 
of several of the Object Services, specifically, the Naming, Life Cycle, Object 
Identity, Extemalization, and Persistent Object Services. I chose these 
because they are the building blocks for the remainder of the services. 


Naming Service 

The Naming Service provides support to assign a hierarchical name to an 
object, known as binding an object to that name, and then later retrieve that 
object through the given name. SOM extends the OMG-defined interfaces, 
which only support assigning a name, with support for associating proper¬ 
ties to that binding and performing constraint-based searches. I will con¬ 
sider only the basic OMG-compliant naming support in this discussion. See 
the SOMObjects documentation for examples using properties. The Naming 
Service is used quite frequently in many situations, so I will provide several 
examples of its use. 

The central concept in the Naming Service is that of a naming context, 
which is very much like a directory in a standard file system. A naming con¬ 
text is also an object, and thus can be bound into another naming context in 
much the same way that a directory can be contained in another directory. 
An object is bound to a name in a specific context, which allows names to 
be grouped and their associated objects retrieved together, again in the 
same way as files in a directory can be managed. 

Recall from Chapter 8 that in order to use DSOM, you must first config¬ 
ure the Naming Service. Part of this configuration creates a default local root 
naming context, to which objects and other contexts may be bound. In addi¬ 
tion, there is a single global naming context that is distributed across all sys¬ 
tems in the workgroup, which is bound into each local root with the name 

In order to use the Naming Service, you must first retrieve a reference to 
the local root context. This is done by invoking the resolve_initial_refer- 
ences method against the SOMD_ORBObject. Recall from Chapter 8 that 
this method was used to obtain addressability to the DSOM Factory Service, 
using the lookup string '’Factory-Service". In this case, the lookup string 
"NameService " is used, which returns a proxy that provides access to the local 
naming context root. Then, you can use the bind and resolve methods against 
this naming context to register and find objects in the Naming Service. 


Registering a Name with the Naming Service 

The following example illustrates the process of registering and retrieving a 
name in the Naming Service. The program is essentially the same as that in 
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Chapter 8, but uses the Naming Service instead of saving the DSOM stringi- 
fied proxy to a file. At line 3 in the client program, the header file somnm.hh 
is included, which includes definitions for using the Naming Service. At lines 
14 through 16, the variable rootNC is set to the result of resolving to the root 
naming context. Next, at lines 19 through 24, the IDL sequence variable 
name, of type CosNaming::Name, is set to indicate the name with which the 
object will be registered. A CosNaming::Name bound name is a sequence 
consisting of one or more CosNaming::NameComponent elements, where 
the first element is the actual name to which the object is bound, and any 
additional names represent context names. In this example, I am using a 
simple name, "MyObjidObject", so the sequence length is 1. In addition, a 
name can have an associated kind field, which is used to attach semantics to 
the name, instead of using the name itself to represent the object type. For 
example, kind could be set to employee to indicate that this is an employee 
object. The Naming Service does not interpret either the name or the kind 
field. 

The program then invokes the resolve method against the root¬ 
naming context at line 26 to find the object in the Naming Service if it exists, 
assigning the result to remoteObj . If an error did not occur, indicating that 
the Naming Service found an object, that object is checked for validity. If the 
object is no longer valid, it is unbound from the naming context at line 30, 
using the name created earlier as a reference point, and remoteObj is set to 
null. Note that at line 31, an error is checked for and ignored. This is to per¬ 
form error cleanup in case the object was not actually found in the Naming 
Service at line 26. Attempting an unbind in this situation would result in an 
error being generated, because the name was not found in the Naming 
Service, so there would be exception information to cleanup. We don’t actu¬ 
ally care if an error occurred on the unbind operation in this example. 

If remoteObj is null at line 35, then either it was not found in the nam¬ 
ing context, or it was found to be invalid. In either case, a new object is 
created at line 37 and bound to the naming context at line 39, using the 
bind method against the root-naming context, supplying the name created 
earlier. 

At lines 43 through 46, the program prompts for a number, which is dis¬ 
played at the process in which the remote object was created. The program 
can be run multiple times, from different processes, and as long as the server 
containing the remote object does not terminate, the same remote object will 
be found through the naming service by each program invocation. 

Note that the program deallocates only the proxies for the remote 
object and the root-naming context. This is to allow these objects to be used 
again. If the remote object itself were deallocated, each program would 
find the object in the Naming Service, but determine it to be invalid and 
re-create it. 

The Naming Service does not require managed objects, therefore the 
program uses a standard DSOM server, defined at lines 24 and 25 in the 
makefile. 
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Definition of Class Objid (naming\objid\objid.hh): 

1 #include <som.hh> 

2 

3 #pragma SOMNOMangling(on) 

5 class Objid : public SOMObject { 

6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Objid") 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

8 "dllname = \"objid.dll\";") 

10 void sayHello(long); 


Implementation of Class Objid (naming\objid\objid.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include "objid.hh” 

3 

4 void Objid::sayHello(long number) 

5 { 

6 cout « "Hello with number " << number « 

7 " with object * « this « endl; 


Client of Class Objid (naming\objid\tstobjid.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somnm.hh> 

4 #include <somd.hh> 

5 #include "objid.hh" 

6 #include "check.h" 

7 

8 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 { 

10 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

11 SOMD_Init (_SOMEnv); 

12 

13 // resolve to root naming context 

14 ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *rootNC = 

15 (ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 

16 SOMD_ORBObject-> 

17 resolve_initial_references("NameService"); 

18 

19 CosNaming::Name name; 

20 CosNaming::NameComponent nameComponent; 

21 name._length = name._maximum = 1; 

22 name._buffer = &nameComponent; 

23 name,_buffer[0].id = "MyObjidObject"; 

24 name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 

25 





26 

27 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


35 
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42 


45 

46 
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Objid ‘remoteObj = (Objid*)rootNC->resolve(&name); 

if (checkError)_SOMEnv) || 

! isValidRemoteObject(reraoteObj)) { 
rootNC->unbind(&name); 

checkError!_SOMEnv); // eat unbind error 

remoteObj = NULL; 


if (! remoteObj) { 

remoteObj = (Objid *) 

somdCreate (_SOMEnv, "Objid", TRUE) ; 

assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

rootNC->bind(&name, remoteObj); 
assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 


cout « "Enter a number: "; 
long number; 
cin » number; 

remoteObj->sayHello(number); 
assert)! checkError)_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

// deallocate proxies only 
((SOMDObject *)remoteObj)->release(); 

((SOMDObject *)rootNC)->release(); 

SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

return(0); 


Makefile (naming\objid\ makefile): 

1 all: objid.dll tstobjid.exe somdimpl.dat 

3 ICCOPTS = -I .include 

4 

5 objid.dll: objid.cpp objid.hh objidi.c 

6 icc $ (ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /BVNOE" \ 

7 objid.cpp objidi.c objid.def 

8 implib objid.lib objid.dll 

9 

10 tstobjid.exe: tstobjid.cpp 

11 icc $ (ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /BVNOE" tstobjid.cpp \ 

12 objid.lib ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

13 

14 objid.idl: objid.hh 

15 icc $ (ICCOPTS) objid.hh 

16 sc -sir -u objid.idl 

17 


objidi.c: objid.idl 

sc -simod objid.idl 


Continued 
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20 sc -sdef objid.idl 

22 somdimpl.dat: 

23 regimpl -D -i ObjidServer 

24 regimpl -A -i ObjidServer 

25 regimpl -a -i ObjidServer -c Objid 

Creating a New Naming Context 

The previous example bound an object with the name "MyObjidObject" to 
the root naming context, but for most applications, you will want to create 
subcontexts in which to register names. The following example shows how to 
do this. There are two aspects; the first is registering the subcontext object 
itself, and the second is the registering the objects within that context. 

The example shows how to create a new context and bind two objects to 
that new context. The initial part of the program is similar to the previous 
example, except that we are binding a naming context, not just a name. The 
root naming context is resolved at lines 18 through 20, and assigned to rootNC 
as in the previous example. At lines 23 through 28, a CosNaming::Name 
sequence is created, but this time for the name of the new context, 
"MyNamingContext ". At line 30, the root context is searched for the name, and 
the result is assigned to the variable myNC. If an error occurs or the naming 
context is not a valid proxy, the name is unbound from the root naming con¬ 
text at line 35. Note that naming contexts are also objects—they are not just 
names in the context tree. 

If the variable myNC is null at line 39, then a new naming context is cre¬ 
ated and bound to the root naming context at line 40, using the 
bind_new_context method, which creates a new context object in the 
server process containing the target context (in this case, the server con¬ 
taining the root naming context corresponding to rootNC) and binds the 
name into the target context. You can also create contexts separately in two 
steps, using the new_context method, which creates a new context in the 
same server as the target context, and bind_context, which binds the con¬ 
text into the naming tree. 

Once the new context is created, it is used to create two new objects, at 
lines 44 and 47, using the function createObject. This function accepts a 
target naming context and a name, and will return the object corresponding 
to that name in the given context, creating a new one if necessary. 

The createObject function is shown at line 61. This function creates a 
CosNaming::Name variable at lines 64 through 69, using the objName 
parameter. The resulting variable, name, is used to resolve to the remote 
object within the naming context given by the nc parameter. If the remote 
object is found, but is not valid, the function unbindAll is called, which will 
unbind all objects in the given naming context, the assumption being that, 
because both objects in the program are created at the same server, if one is 
no longer valid, the other will be invalid too. If remoteObj is null at line 81, 
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a new one is created at line 85 and bound into the given naming context at 
line 87; remoteObj is then returned to the caller at line 90. 

The UnbindAll function, at line 93, illustrates the use of the 
CosNaming::NamingContext::list method, which is used at line 97 to return 
a list of bound objects in a given naming context. The list method accepts 
three parameters, the first being the number of bound objects that should be 
retrieved, the second a sequence of type CosNaming::BindingList, and the 
third an iterator of type CosNaming::BindingIterator. The second parame¬ 
ter is used to return a list of bound objects, up to the maximum given by the 
first parameter. The iterator is used to retrieve any subsequent objects. In this 
example, I have specified INT_MAX for the number of objects to retrieve, so 
the iterator will not be used. At lines 98 through 103, the function unbinds 
each name in the returned sequence and displays the name being unbound. 
Then, at line 104, the returned storage for the sequence is deallocated. 

A word of warning: Be careful that you do not call UnbindAll with the 
root naming context. This will erase everything in the naming tree that was 
configured by som_cfg and you will need to reconfigure the Naming Service. 
I learned this the hard way, of course. 


Creating a Naming Context (naming\context\tstnc.cpp): 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

25 

26 
27 


♦include 

♦include 

♦include 

♦include 

♦include 



<limits.h> 
<somnm.hh> 
<somd.hh> 
"hello.hh" 


void UnbindAll(CosNaming::NamingContext *); 

Hello *createObject(CosNaming::NamingContext *, char *); 

int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

{ 

_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

S0MD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

// resolve to root naming context 
ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *rootNC = 

(ExtendedNaming: : ExtendedNamingContext *) 
SOMD_ORBObject->resolve_initial_references( 
"NameService"); 

CosNaming::Name name; 

CosNaming::NameComponent nameComponent; 
name._length = name._maximum = 1; 
name._buffer = &nameComponent; 
name._buffer[0].id = "MyNamingContext"; 


Continued 
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28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 

CosNaming::NamingContext *myNC = 
(CosNaming::NamingContext *) 
rootNC->resolve(&name); 

if (checkError(_SOMEnv) || 

! isValidRemoteObject(myNC)) { 
rootNC->unbind(&name); 
checkError!_SOMEnv); 


39 if (! myNC) { 

40 myNC = rootNC->bind_new_context(&name); 

41 assert!! checkError (_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

42 } 

43 

44 Hello ‘remoteObjl = 

45 createObject(myNC, "MyHelloObjectl"); 

46 remoteObjl->sayHello(); 

47 Hello *remoteObj i Si- 

48 createObject(myNC, "MyHelloObject2") ; 

49 remoteObj2->sayHello(); 

50 

51 ((SOMDObject *)remoteObj1)->release(); 

52 ((SOMDObject *)remoteObj2)->release(); 

53 ((SOMDObject *)myNC)->release(); 

54 ((SOMDObject *)rootNC)->release(); 

55 

56 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

57 

58 return(0); 

59 ) 

60 

61 Hello *createObject 

62 (CosNaming::NamingContext *nc, char *objName) 

63 { 

64 CosNaming: :Name name; 

65 CosNaming::NameComponent nameComponent; 

66 name._length = name,_maximum = 1; 

67 name._buffer = SnameComponent; 

68 name._buffer[0].id = objName; 

69 name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 

70 

71 Hello ‘remoteObj = (Hello*)nc->resolve(&name); 

72 

73 if (checkError!_SOMEnv)) 

74 remoteObj = NULL; 

75 else if (remoteObj && 

76 ! isValidRemoteObject(remoteObj)) ( 

77 UnbindAll(nc); 

78 remoteObj = NULL; 

79 ) 




JteObj) { 
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82 checkError(_SOMEnv); 

83 cou!. « "Creating " « objName « endl; 

84 remoteObj = (Hello *) 

85 somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "Hello", TRUE); 

86 assert!! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

87 nc->bind(&name, remoteObj); 

88 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

89 } 

90 return remoteObj; 

91 } 

92 

93 void UnbindAll(CosNaming::NamingContext *nc) 

94 { 

95 CosNaming::BindingList list = {0, 0, NULL}; 

96 CosNaming::Bindinglterator ‘iterator; 

97 nc->list(INT_MAX, fclist, &iterator) ; 

98 for (int i = 0; i < list,_length; i++) { 

99 nc->unbind(&list._buffer[i].binding_name); 

100 cout « "Unbinding " « 

101 list._buffer[i].binding_name._buffer[0].id 

102 « endl; 

104 delete list.Jbuffer; 

105 } 


Using the Naming Service with the Message 
Queue Program 

As promised in Chapter 8, in the next example, I updated the Message 
Queue program to use the Naming Service to share remote objects across 
processes, instead of saving the DSOM proxy to a file. I included only the 
relevant changes here, which are in the lmqmgr. h and lmqmgr. cpp files. The 
rest of the program remains unchanged. 

The program now creates a naming context that is used to register and 
resolve the message queue server and each message queue. The only change 
to the LocalMessageQueue class definition is the addition of a new instance 
data member, mqueueNC, which will be used to hold the message queue nam¬ 
ing context proxy, and two member functions resolveMessageQueueContext 
and resolveMessageQueueManager, which will resolve to the message queue 
context and MessageQueueManager objects respectively. 

The constructor for the class, at line 13 in file lmqmgr.cpp, has been 
updated to initialize the DSOM environment and invokes the resolve¬ 
MessageQueueContext and resolveMessageQueueManager to handle the rest 
of the initialization. The destructor, at line 29, simply releases the local prox¬ 
ies for the message queue context and MessageQueueManager object. 

The GetMessageQueue (int) method, line 37, is the same as before—it 
simply retrieves the message queue directly from the MessageQueueManager 
object. The GetMessageQueue (char *) method, line 48, has been updated to 
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look for the message queue in the Naming Service, instead of a local file as 
in the example in Chapter 8. At lines 51 through 56, a CosNaming::Name 
variable is created using the message queue name supplied in the qName 
parameter to the method. At line 60, the message queue naming context 
given by mqueueNC is searched for this name. If the object is not found, the 
message queue is retrieved from the server and bound to the mqueueNC nam¬ 
ing context at lines 67 through 69. The resulting MessageQueue proxy is then 
returned to the caller at line 71. 

The resolveMessageQueueContext method appears at line 75. It is 
called by the LocalMessageQueueManager constructor to initialize the 
mqueueNC data member. The root naming context is resolved to at line 79. 
Then, at line 84 through 89, a CosNaming::Name variable is initialized to 
search for the name "MessageQueueContext". If the name is found in the 
naming context and is valid, then no further action is required. If the name 
is found, but the proxy is no longer valid, the name is unbound from the 
naming context at line 97. A new context is created at line 102 if a valid 
existing one is not found. 

The resolveMessageQueueManager method, at line 108, is called by the 
LocalMessageQueueManager constructor to initialize the mqmgr data mem¬ 
ber. This method first looks for the object named "MessageQueueManager" 
in the mqueueNC naming context. If a valid object is found, no further action 
is necessary. If the object is found, but is no longer a valid proxy, then all 
names in the current context are unbound at lines 131 through 137. The 
assumption here is that, since the message queue manager is created by the 
same server process as each message queue, if the message queue manager 
is no longer valid, all the message queues will be invalid too. If a valid mes¬ 
sage queue manager object was not found, a new one is created and bound 
to the naming context at lines 141 through 166. 

Class Definition of LocalMessageQueueManager 
(naming\mqueue\ Imqmgr.h): 

1 #ifndef LMQSERVER_H 

2 #define LMQSERVER_H 

3 

4 tinclude <somnm.hh> 

5 

6 #include "mqmgr.hh" 

8 class LocalMessageQueueManager { 

9 MessageQueueManager ‘mqmgr; 

10 CosNaming::NamingContext ‘mqueueNC; 

11 

12 void resolveMessageQueueContext(); 

13 void resolveMessageQueueManager)); 

14 public: 

15 LocalMessageQueueManager(); 

16 -LocalMessageQueueManager(); 

17 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(char *) ; 
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18 virtual MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(int); 


20 

21 tendif 

Class Implementation of LocalMessageQueueManager 
(naming\mqueue\ Imqmgr.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <stdio.h> 

3 tinclude <limits.h> 

4 tinclude <assert.h> 

5 

6 tinclude “lmqmgr.h" 

7 tinclude "check.h" 

9 tpragma SOMNODataDirect(on) 

10 tinclude "mqmgr.hh" 

11 tpragma SOMNODataDirect(off) 

12 

13 LocalMessageQueueManager::LocalMessageQueueManager() 

14 { 

15 // initialize DOOM 

16 static Environment env; 

17 SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &env); 

18 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

19 // Handle memory dealloc with delete/SOMFree 

20 SOMD_NoORBfree(); 

21 

22 // resolve to naming context 

23 resolveMessageQueueContext(); 

24 // resolve to MessageQueueManager 

25 resolveMessageQueueManager(); 

26 ) 

27 

28 // release proxies 

29 LocalMessageQueueManager::-LocalMessageQueueManager() 

30 { 

31 ((SOMDObject *) mqmgr)->release(); 

32 ((SOMDObject *)mqueueNC)->release(); 

33 } 

34 

35 // returns the proxy for the remote 

36 // MessageQueue by queue number 

37 MessageQueue* LocalMessageQueueManager:: 

38 GetMessageQueue(int qnum) 

39 { 

40 return mqmgr->GetMessageQueue(qnum) ; 

41 } 

42 

43 

44 // returns the proxy for the remote MessageQueue 

45 // by queue name queues are stored locally by name, 

46 // so a local search is performed first for the queue 


Continued 
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102 mqueueNC = rootNC->bind_new_context(&name); 

103 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

104 } 

105 ((SOMDObject *)rootNC)->release(); 

106 } 

107 

108 void LocalMessageQueueManager: : resolveMessageQueueManager () 

109 { 

110 CosNaming::Name name; 

111 CosNaming::NameComponent namingComponent; 

112 name._length = name._maximum = 1; 

113 name._buffer = SnamingComponent; 

114 name._buffer[0].id = "MessageQueueManager”; 

115 name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 

117 // look for the manager in the naming service 

118 mqmgr = (MessageQueueManager *) 

119 mqueueNC->resolve(&name); 

120 if (checkError(_SOMEnv)) { 

121 mqmgr = NULL; 

122 } else if (mqmgr && 

123 ! isValidRemoteObject(mqmgr)) { 

124 mqmgr = NULL; 

125 // unbind all in this context, since 

126 // target object is bad 

127 CosNaming::EindingList list = {0, 0, NULL}; 

128 CosNaming::Bindinglterator ‘iterator; 

129 mqueueNC->list (INT_MAX, &list, Sciterator) ; 

130 boolean more = (iterator != NULL); 

131 for (int i = 0; i < list,_length; i++) { 

132 mqueueNC-> 

133 unbind(&list._buffer(i].binding_name); 

134 cout « "Unbinding " << 

135 list._buffer[i].binding_name._buffer[0].id 

136 « endl; 

137 } 

138 delete list._buffer; 

139 } 

140 

141 if (! mqmgr ) { 

142 // Get Naming Service factory service 

143 // for locating factories 

144 ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *enc = 

145 (ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 

146 SOMD_ORBObject-> 

147 resolve_initial_references("FactoryService"); 

148 assert(enc && ! checkError!_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

149 

150 // Find factory (class object) for 

151 // class MessageQueueManager 

152 SOMClass ‘factory = (SOMClass *) 

153 enc->find_any("class == 'MessageQueueManager'" 

154 " and alias == 'MQServer'", 0); 


Continued 
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155 assert(factory && ! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE) 

156 



Life Cycle Services 

The Life Cycle Services provide a variety of interfaces for locating and cre¬ 
ating factory objects through which managed objects can be created. These 
interfaces are: 

somLifeCycle::GenericFactory 

somLifeCycle::FactoryFinder 

somLifeCycle::LifeCycleObject 

somLifeCycle::GenericFactory Abstraction 

somLifeCycle::Location 

somLifeCycle::ServerSetLocation 

somLifeCycle::ConstraintBuilder 

somLifeCycle::FactoryFilter 

The first three, somLifeCycle::GenericFactory, somLifeCycle::Factory- 
Finder, and somLifeCycle::LifeCycleObject are all implementations of 
OMG-compliant interfaces. The remainder are SOM extensions provided 
for improved usability. 

The GenericFactory class uses an associated FactoryFinder object 
to create objects, which can be on different servers and of different class 
types. It is similar in concept to the DSOM somdCreate function. The 
GenericFactoryAbstraction is an abstract class that provides the interface 
used by GenericFactory (which derives from GenericFactoryAbstraction). 
This class can be used to provide a user-defined GenericFactory class. 

The FactoryFinder class supports methods to locate factory objects 
subject to various constraints. The Location, ServerSetLocation, Con- 
straintBuilder, and FactoryFilter classes can be used to control how fac¬ 
tories are located by a FactoryFinder object. The LifeCycleObject class 
can be inherited from in order to provide compliance with OMG standards. 

Objects of class GenericFactory, FactoryFinder, and ServerSet¬ 
Location maintain persistent state, and must therefore be created in an 
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Objects Services Server. Programs that use instances of these classes must 
therefore interact with an Object Services Server process. To illustrate this 
process, the next example shows our familiar Hello class, which has been 
renamed to HelloOs and now inherits from the class somOS::ServiceBase, 
making it a managed object class. 

The Helloos class overrides the default constructor and destructor 
for the class, and the init_for_object_creation and uninit for object 
destruction methods. As part of the initialization and destruction for 
managed objects, the methods init_for_object_creation and uninit 
for_object_destruction must be called in order to interact with the 
Object Services Server object. These methods do not have implicit support 
for calling their parent methods, as do the default constructor and 
destructor, so you must call the parent methods explicitly. Even if the class 
does no initialization or destruction, the init_for_object_creation and 
uninitJfor_object_destruction methods must still be overridden in order 
to ensure that all base classes are properly initialized and uninitialized in 
order for the Object Services Server to manage the objects. 

In the class implementation for Helloos, the default constructor and 
destructor (which map to somDefaultlnit and somDestruct) calls these 
life cycle methods. This allows objects to be created through the more stan¬ 
dard mechanisms used with DSOM. Note that most of the examples in the 
SOMObjects documentation create the object first with no initialization (via 
somNewNoInit), and then separately invoke the init_for_object_creation 
method, which requires releasing the interim proxy created in the first step. 
This is not necessary if you invoke init_for_object_creation from the con¬ 
structor—you can simply create the object in one step. 

The class implementation contains a static definition for the variable 

ev, which is assigned to_SOMEnv at line 4. This is required because the 

somOS::ServiceBase class is not an oidl class like SOMObject, and there¬ 
fore the init_for_object_creation and uninit_for object .destruction 
methods expect, and check for, a valid Environment parameter to be 

passed. The DirectToSOM compiler will pass_SOMEnv implicitly, but it 

must first be initialized, otherwise an exception may occur. In previous 
examples, this initialization was not necessary in the class implementation, 
because the implementation did not invoke any SOM methods that 
expected an Environment parameter to be passed. All of the SOMObject 
methods use the globally defined Environment variable (accessed through 
the somGetGlobalEnvironment function). As mentioned earlier, if the 

compiler version you are using already initializes_SOMEnv, this explicit 

initialization is not necessary. 

At line 13 in the client program, the function findFactory is called, pass¬ 
ing the name of the Helloos class. This will return a SOMClass factory proxy, 
which is used at line 15 to create a new Helloos object. The method sayHello 
is invoked on the resulting object at line 18, then the proxy and remote object 
are deallocated at line 20, and the factory proxy is released at line 22. 
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The f indFactory function, where most of the work in this example is 
performed, is contained in the file osutil.h. (You would typically put the 
function in a separately compiled file, but I wanted to keep the build process 
for the examples as simple as possible, so I put it in a header file that is 
included into the example.) This file includes somlc.hh and somlcdef.hh, 
which contain definitions for the Life Cycle Services. 

At line 35, findFactory calls the function getFactoryFinder. If the 
function returns a FactoryFinder, a CosLifeCycle::Key variable is created 
to locate the desired class, at lines 40 through 43. Specifying KIND_ 
OBJ_INF for the kind member indicates that a factory should be returned 
that is capable of creating objects of the class given by the id member. There 
are several other values that can be specified here—see the SOMObjects 
documentation for details. Using the information that was registered in the 
implementation repository at line 26 in the makefile, the find_factory 
method invocation at line 44 should return the HelloOS SOM class object. If 
the factory is found, the proxy objects for the naming context and the fac¬ 
tory finder are released, and the factory is returned to the caller. 

The getFactoryFinder method, at line 9 first resolves to the Naming 
Service at line 13. Then, a CosNaming::Name variable is created at lines 17 
through 21, with the name of the LifeCycleFactoryFinder object in the 
global naming context (.:). This is a default FactoryFinder object that is 
registered with the Naming Service when DSOM is configured, which is 
resolved to at line 23. The proxy for the Naming Service is released at line 
26, and the FactoryFinder is returned at line 28. 

Definition of Class HelloOS (lifecyc\ hello.hh): 

1 #include <somos.hh> 

2 

3 class HelloOS : public somOS::ServiceBase { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "HelloOS”) 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"hello,dll\) 

7 public: 

8 HelloOS(); 

9 -HelloOS(); 

10 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

11 void uninit_for_object_destruction{); 

12 void sayHelloO; 

13 ) ; 

Implementation of Class HelloOS (lifecyc\hello.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh" 

3 

4 static Environment ev = 

5 (SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &ev), ev); 
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7 HelloOS::HelloOS() 

9 init_for_object_creatior 

10 } 


12 SOMObject ‘HelloOS::init_for_object_creation(! 



21 

22 


23 void HelloOS::uninit_for_object_destruction( 

24 { 

25 somOS::ServiceBase:: 

26 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

27 } 

28 

29 void HelloOS::sayHello() 

30 { 

31 cout « "Hello world" « endl; 


Client of Class HelloOS (lifecycX tsthello.cpp): 



3 #include "check.h" 

4 #include "osutil.h 



13 SOMClass ‘factory = findFactoryf"HelloOS" 

14 



20 remoteObj->somFree(); 

22 ((SOMDObject *)factory)->releasei 


SOMD_ 


Continued 
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25 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment( SOMEnv); 

26 

27 return(O); 

28 } 

Utility Functions (include\osutil.h): 

1 #ifndef OSUTIL_H 

2 #define OSUTIL_H 

4 #include <somd.hh> 

5 #include <somlc.hh> 

6 ((include <somlcdef .hh> 

7 #include "check.h" 

9 somLifeCycle::FactoryFinder* getFactoryFinder() 

10 { 

11 ExtendedNaming: ExtendedNamingContext *fenc = 

12 (ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 

13 SOMD_ORBObject->resolve_initial_references("NameService"); 

14 assert(! checkErrorl_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

15 

16 // resolve to default factory finder 

17 CosNaming::NameComponent nn(2] = { 

18 

19 { "LifeCycleFactoryFinder", 

20 } ; 

21 CosNaming::Name name = {2, 2, nn}; 

22 somLifeCycle::FactoryFinder* ff = 

23 (somLifeCycle::FactoryFinder*)fenc->resolve(Sname); 

24 assert (! checkError (_SOMEnv, TRUE) ) ; 

25 

26 ((SOMDObject *)f enc) ->release(); 

27 

28 return ff; 

29 ) 

30 

31 // finds a factory for the named class 

32 SOMClass ‘findFactory(char *className) 

33 { 

34 somLifeCycle::FactoryFinder* ff = 

35 getFactoryFinder(); 

36 if (Iff) 

37 return NULL; 

38 

39 // locate factory proxy 

40 CosNaming::NameComponent element; 

41 CosLifeCycle::Key key = {1, 1, Selement); 

42 key._buffer[0].kind = KIND_OBJ_INF; 

43 key._buffer[0].id = className; 

44 SOMClass ‘factory = (SOMClass *)ff->find_factory(&key); 

45 assert!! checkErrorl_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

46 


(SOMDObject *)ff)->release(); 
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49 return factory; 

50 } 

51 

52 #endif 

Makefile (lifecyc\ makefile): 

1 all: hello.dll tsthello.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I .,\include 

4 

5 hello.dll: hello.cpp hello.hh helloi.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE" hello.cpp \ 

7 helloi.c hello.def ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

8 implib hello.lib hello.dll 

9 

10 tsthello.exe: tsthello.cpp hello.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tsthello.cpp \ 

12 hello.lib ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

14 hello.idl: hello.hh 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) hello.hh 

16 sc -sir -u hello.idl 

17 

18 helloi.c: hello.idl 

19 sc -simod hello.idl 

20 sc -sdef hello.idl 

21 

22 somdimpl.dat: 

23 regimpl -D -i HelloOSServer 

24 regimpl -A -i HelloOSServer \ 

25 -p "somossvr.exe " -v "somOS: :Server" 

26 regimpl -a -i HelloOSServer -c HelloOS 


Object Identity Service 

The Object Identity Service allows a program to determine whether two 
objects are identical; that is, whether they refer to the same instance, rather 
than simply having identical state. When dealing with remote objects, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine if two different proxies refer to the 
same remote object. The Object Identity Service provides a mechanism for 
doing so through the somOS: :ServiceBase class. This class provides a 
unique identity for each object instance, along with an is identical method 
that can be used to test for identity. An instance of a class that inherits from 
somOS::ServiceBase is an identifiable object. 

The is_identical method is guaranteed to produce an accurate result. 
However, because it involves a remote method invocation, it can be expensive 
to call it. For example, when searching through a large set of objects to deter¬ 
mine identity, a remote method call would be made for each test. Con- 
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sequently, for efficiency reasons, each identifiable object also contains 
a randomly generated numerical attribute: constant_random_id. The attri¬ 
bute value is generated based on the time of the object creation, and is con¬ 
stant for the life of the object. While it is not guaranteed to be unique across 
all objects, it can be used as an efficient first test for object identity. For exam¬ 
ple, each time an object is added to a collection, that objects constant_ran- 
dom_id value can be saved locally. When a search is performed, the locally 
stored constant_random jd value can be checked against that of the search 
object. Only if the constantjrandomjd attribute values match is a call to 
is ^identical necessary, to find out if the objects really match. 

As an example of using the is_identical method, the following pro¬ 
gram creates a remote instance of the class identity, which derives from 
somOS::ServiceBase in file somos.hh, using the somdCreate function at 
line 14. At line 17, the method returnSelf is invoked against the proxy, 
which returns a new proxy object (the returnSelf method simply returns 
the this pointer, which is marshaled into a new object proxy by DSOM on 
the return from the method). The local address for each proxy is different, 
but they both represent the same remote object. At line 19, the local address 
of each proxy is printed, followed by the result of calling the is_identical 
method at line 22. The output for this program is: 

remoteObjl: Oxd9bdlO, remoteObj2: Oxd9d210 
Objects are identical: true 

Definition of Class Identity (identityMdentity.hh): 

1 #include <somos.hh> 

2 

3 class Identity : public somOS::ServiceBase { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Identity") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"identity.dll\) 

7 public: 

8 Identity!); 

9 -Identity!); 

10 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

11 void uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

12 Identity ‘returnSelf(); 


Implementation of Class Identity (identityVdentity.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "identity.hh” 

3 

4 static Environment ev = 

5 (SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &ev), ev); 
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26 ((SOMDObject *)remoteObj 2)->release(); 

27 remoteObjl->somFree(); 

28 

29 SOMD_Uninit(_SOMEnv); 

30 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

31 

32 return(0); 

33 } 

Makefile (identity^ makefile): 

1 all: identity.dll tstid.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I ..\include 

5 identity.dll: identity.cpp identity.hh identiti.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/NOE" identity.cpp \ 

7 identiti.c identity.def ..\bin\sommeml.obj 

8 implib identity.lib identity.dll 

10 tstid.exe: tstid.cpp identity.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tstid.cpp \ 

12 identity.lib ..\bin\sommeml.obj 

13 

14 identity.idl: identity.hh 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) identity.hh 

16 sc -sir -u identity.idl 

17 

18 identiti.c: identity.idl 

19 sc -simod identity.idl 

20 sc -sdef identity.idl 

21 

22 somdimpl.dat: 

23 regimpl -D -i IdentityServer 

24 regimpl -A -i IdentityServer \ 

25 -p "somossvr.exe " -v "somOS::Server" 

26 regimpl -a -i IdentityServer -c Identity 


Extemalization Service 

The Extemalization Service provides a framework for writing and reading 
an object s state to and from a stream. This is known as externalizing or inter¬ 
nalizing the object respectively. Objects that can be externalized or internal¬ 
ized through a stream are called streamable objects. Externalizing a 
streamable object writes a representation of that objects state to a stream; 
internalizing reads that representation and defines the state of the target 
streamable object as defined by that representation. Once an objects state is 
externalized, it can be internalized into multiple target objects. The Exter- 
nalization Service allows an object to be moved or copied without breaking 
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the compromising object encapsulation. The underlying storage medium 
for the stream is transparent to the class implementation, allowing the same 
streamable object to be written to different types of streams. 

Streamable objects must be instances of a class that inherits from the 
Extemalization Service class somStream::Streamable. This class inherits 
from both somOS::ServiceBase and the OMG-defined class CosStream:: 
Streamable. Two methods from each of these base classes must be overrid¬ 
den by any class that derives from somStream::Streamable: the methods 
extemalize_to_stream and intemalize_from_stream are inherited from 
CosStream::Streamable, while init_for_object_creation and uninit for 
object_destruction are inherited from somOS::ServiceBase. When a client 
program indicates that a streamable object should be externalized, the 
method extemalize_to_stream transfers the object’s state to the stream. 
When the client indicates that the state should be internalized, the intemal- 
ize_from_stream method transfers the object’s state from the stream into 
the target object. 

As shown in Figure 10.3, a stream is defined by two classes that 
reference one another: somExtemalization::Stream ( streams ) and som- 
Stream::StreamIO ( streamlOs ). Instances of somExtemalization::Stream 
are responsible for the semantics of stream usage, while somStream:: 
StreamlO instances are responsible for the representation of object state. 
Two classes are used in the implementation so that the stream semantics and 
representation can be varied independently. To ensure that both parts of a 
stream object are initialized correctly, streams must be created through a 
somExtemalization::StreamFactory object, which is supplied the class 
names that implement each part of the stream to be created. Up to this point, 
the term stream has been used genetically to refer to the joint object described 
previously. From now on, the term stream will mean an instance of either 
somExtemalization::Stream or somExtemalization::OSStream. 

Streams are implemented as an instance of either somExtemalization:: 
Stream or somExtemalization::OSStream. These implementations differ 
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mainly in how references to embedded objects are handled, which will be dis¬ 
cussed later in this section. 

StreamlOs are instances of somStream::StreamIO, and are imple¬ 
mented by one of the following classes: somStream::StandardStreamIO, 
somStream::StringStreamIO, or somStream::MemoryStreamIO. These 
representations differ mainly in how data is stored in the streamlO buffer, 
and are discussed in more detail in the SOMObjects documentation. Class 
implementations of extemalize_to_stream and intemalize_from_stream 
are passed a pointer to a CosStream::StreamIO object, the abstract OMG- 
defined class from which somStream::StreamIO derives. 

As an example of the Extemalization Service support, the following pro¬ 
gram illustrates the process of creating and using a stream. The class 
Employee inherits from the class somStream::Streamable, which is included 
by the file somestrm.hh, and declares three data members: name,depart¬ 
ment, and salary. It declares a default constructor and destructor and a 
method dump to display an objects state. In addition, the class supplies defini¬ 
tions for the methods init_for_object_creation, uninit for object destruc¬ 
tion, extemalize_to_stream, and intemalize_from_stream. 

In the class implementation, the default constructor, line 7, invokes 
the init_for_object_creation method, line 12, which first invokes som- 
Stream::Streamable::init_for_object_creation (this method in turn invokes 
somOS::ServiceBase::init_for_object_creation). Then the data members 
are initialized, and the object is returned. 

The extemalize_to_stream method is shown at line 41. It accepts a 
single parameter, which is the target stream for the object. Each data mem¬ 
ber is written to the stream using a CosStream::StreamIO method appro¬ 
priate to the type. Then, the parent extemalize_to_stream method is 
invoked at line 47 to allow the parent class to write any instance data. The 
owned instance data and parent instance data can be written in any order, 
but it must be the same as that used to read the data back from the stream, 
as illustrated in the intemalize_from_stream method at line 51. 

The intemalize_from_stream method accepts two parameters, a 
CosStream::StreamIO and a FactoryFinder. The FactoryFinder is used for 
internalizing embedded object references, and is discussed in more detail fol¬ 
lowing this example. Each data member is read from the stream in the same 
order in which it was written, taking care to delete any preexisting dynami¬ 
cally allocated storage. The parent intemalize_from_stream method is then 
called at line 61, again in the same order with respect to the other data mem¬ 
bers written to the stream. 

The client program shows how to externalize and internalize an object 
to and from a stream. Because the Employee class is a managed object, it 
must be created through an Object Services process. However, I wanted to 
illustrate the Extemalization Service as simply as possible, without creating 
and manipulating remote objects. To achieve this, I created an in-process 
Object Services server thread, which shares the same address space as the 
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client thread. The server thread is created by calling the startServerThread 
function at line 13. This function is contained in the osthread.h file, and 
will be discussed subsequently. 

At line 15, a local Employee object is dynamically allocated. This 
object is then assigned some data values, and displayed to standard output 
at line. The next step is to externalize this object to a stream. At line 24 a 
somExtemalization::StreamFactory object is created, which is used at 
lines 27 through 31 to create a stream object with somExtemalization:: 
OSStream semantics and a somStream::StringStreamIO representa¬ 
tion. The return type is assigned to a somExtemalization::OSStream 
object, because that is the view of the stream used by the client. 

If the stream is created successfully, the externalize method is invoked 
against it at line 34, passing the Employee object created earlier. This 
method will in turn invoke the Employee::extemalize_to_stream method, 
passing the stream as a parameter, which will write the object data to the 
stream. 

At line 38, a new Employee object is created by invoking the internal¬ 
ize method against the stream. The internalize method accepts an optional 
FactoryFinder method, which it will use to create the new object. If the 
FactoryFinder is null, the Externalization Service will locate the default 
cosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder from the global naming context, as shown in 
the Life Cycle Service example earlier. A new object will be created through 
the FactoryFinder, and initialized by invoking init_for_object_creation 
against the object. Then, the intemalize_from_stream method will be 
invoked against the object to read the stream data into the object. 

If the internalize method completes successfully, the object data is 
printed to standard output at line 41. This will produce an identical result as 
the previous output operation at line 20. 

The startServerThread appears at line 26 in the file osthread.h. The 
implementation is essentially the same as that of the user-defined server 
program in Chapter 8, with the addition of the call to somos init services 
at line 37 and the thread creation at lines 41 through 45. A thread is created 
that calls the threadProc defined at line 14, which starts the event process¬ 
ing loop for the server. In order to use the in-thread server process, the 
server implementation must be registered as multithread-capable, which is 
done with the -m on option in the makefile at line 18. 

Definition of Class Employee (extem\employee.hh): 

1 #include <somestrm.hh> 

2 

3 class Employee : public somStream::Streamable { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "Employee") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \ "employee .dll\ 11 ) 


Continued 
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9 short department; 

10 float salary; 

12 Employee)); 

13 -Employee!); 

14 void dump(); 

15 

16 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

17 void uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

18 void externalize_to_stream(CosStream::StreamI0 *); 

19 void internalize_from_stream( 

20 CosStream::StreamIO *, 

21 CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder *); 

22 }; 


Implementation of Class Employee (extem\ employee, cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "employee.hh" 

3 

4 static Environment ev = 

5 (SOM_InitEnvironment( SOMEnv = &ev), ev) ; 

6 

7 Employee::Employee() 

8 { 

9 init_for_object_creation(); 

10 } 

11 

12 SOMObject ‘Employee::init_for_object_creation() 

13 { 

14 somStream::Streamable:: 

15 init_for_object_creation(); 

16 name = NULL; 

17 salary = department = 0; 

18 return this; 

19 } 

20 

21 Employee:;-Employee() 

22 { 

23 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

24 ) 

25 

26 void Employee::uninit_for_object_destruction() 

27 { 

28 if (name) 

29 delete name; 

30 somStream: : Streamable : : 

31 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

32 } 

33 

34 void Employee::dump() 

35 { 




department 
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37 « department << ", salary: $” 

39 } 

40 

41 void Employee::externalize_to_stream( 

42 CosStream::StreamIO ‘stream) 

43 { 

44 stream->write_string(name); 

45 stream->write_short(department); 

46 stream->write_float(salary); 

47 somStream::Streamable: : 

48 externalize_to_stream(stream); 

49 } 

50 

51 void Employee:: internalize_f rom__stream ( 

52 CosStream::StreamlO ‘stream, 

53 CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder *ff) 

54 { 

55 if (name) 

56 delete name; 

57 name = stream->read_string(); 

58 department = stream->read_short(); 

59 salary = stream->read_float(); 

60 somStream::Streamable:: 

61 internalize_from_stream(stream, ff); 

62 } 

63 


Client of Class Employee (extem\tstemp.cpp): 

1 ((include <assert.h> 

2 #include <somd.hh> 

3 ((include <somosutl .hh> 

5 #include “check.h" 

6 ((include "osthread.h" 

7 ((include "employee.hh" 

9 int main(int argc, char ‘argv[]) 

10 { 

11 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

12 SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

13 startServerThread("EmployeeServer"); 

14 

15 Employee *emp = new Employee; 

16 

17 emp->name = "Arthur Dent"; 

18 emp->department = 321; 

19 emp->salary = 200.34; 

20 emp->dump(); 

21 

22 // need a StreamFactory to create an OSStream 

23 somExternalization::StreamFactory ‘factory = 

24 new somExternalization:: StreamFactory; 


Continued 
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25 assert (! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

26 

27 somExternalization::OSStream ‘stream = 

28 (somExternalization::OSStream *) 

29 factory->create_with_types( 

30 "somExternalization::OSStream", 

31 "somStream::StringStreamlO"); 

32 assert (! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

34 stream->externalize(emp); 

35 assert!! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

36 

37 Employee *emp2 = 

38 (Employee *)stream->internalize(NULL); 

39 assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

41 emp2->dump(); 

42 

43 delete factory; 

44 delete stream; 

45 delete emp; 

46 delete emp2; 

47 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 


Thread Utility Functions (include/osthread.h): 

1 ((include <assert.h> 

2 ((include <somd.hh> 

3 #include <somosutl,hh> 

4 

5 #define INCL_DOSPROCESS 

6 // Support server thread creation 

7 ((include <os2.h> 

9 ((include "check.h" 

10 

11 // The entry point for this routine is passed as 

12 // an argument to startSvrThread() below. It 

13 // starts the event loop of the server. 

14 ULONG threadProc() 

15 { 

16 Environment *_SOMEnv = somGetGlobalEnvironment(); 

17 

18 SOMD_SOMOAObject->execute_request_loop(SOMD_WAIT); 

19 checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE); 

20 return(NULL); 

21 } 

22 

23 

24 // Starts a Object Service thread in the current process 

25 // for handling managed objects locally 

26 void startServerThread(char ‘server) 
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27 { 

28 TID taskID; 

29 Environment *_SOMEnv = somGetGlobalEnvironment (); 

30 const int stack_size = 65536; 

32 SOMD_SOMOAObject = new SOMOA; 

33 SOMD_ImplDefObject = 

34 SOMD_ImplRepObject->find_impldef_by_alias(server); 

35 checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE); 

36 

37 somos_init_services(TRUE); 

38 SOMD_SOMOAObject->impl_is_ready(SOMD_ImplDefObject); 

39 somos_init_services_afterimpl(TRUE); 

41 if (DosCreateThread(&taskID, (PFNTHREAD)threadProc, 

42 0, 0, stack_size) != 0 ) { 

43 somPrintf("\n%s failed/n”, server); 

45 } 

46 ) 


Makefile (extem\makefile): 

1 all: tstemp.exe employee.idl somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = /I ../../include 

5 # no dll to enable OS Server thread 

6 tstemp.exe: employee.hh employee.cpp tstemp.cpp 

7 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tstemp.cpp \ 

8 employee.cpp ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

9 

10 employee.idl: employee.hh 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) employee.hh 

12 sc -sir -u employee.idl 

13 sc -sdef employee.idl 

15 somdimpl.dat: 

16 regimpl -D -i EmployeeServer 

17 regimpl -A -i EmployeeServer -p "somossvr.exe' 1 \ 

18 -v "somOS::Server” -m on 

19 regimpl -a -i EmployeeServer -c Employee 


Embedded Object References 

For classes that contain references to other SOM objects, there are several 
methods that are used to write and read such data members. write__ 
object_value is used when the containing class owns the object; in other 
words, it is responsible for creating and deleting that object. This method 
will always write the object value to the stream. write_object is used when 
the class only references the object and does not own it. This method may 
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or may not write the object to the stream, depending upon the stream imple¬ 
mentation. 

For reading objects from a stream, there is just a single method, 

read_object, which accepts a FactoryFinder and CosStream::Streamable 

parameter. 

::CosStream::Streamable* read_object 

(::CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder*, 

::CosStream::Streamable*); 

If the second parameter is null, the Extemalization Service uses the 
FactoryFinder to create a new in-memory instance of the next object in 
the stream. This is why the FactoryFinder parameter is passed to the 
internalize from stream method—so that it can be used to internalize 
any embedded object references. 

The second parameter can be used to prevent a given object from being 
re-created multiple times in memory. If the second parameter is not null, 
depending upon how the object was originally written to the stream, if the 
object supplied as the second parameter is identical to the next object to be 
read, that object will be skipped in the stream. See the SOMObjects docu¬ 
mentation for details. 


Recursive Save Operations 

To avoid recursive object saves, the Extemalization Service compares an 
object to be written against each existing object in the stream. If the objects 
are identical, the object will not be written. This is achieved using the 
Identity Service is_identical method. For efficiency, the Extemalization 
Service also stores the constant_random_id attribute for each object and 
uses that as a first test for object identity. 


Diamond Top Class Hierarchy 

While the Extemalization Services can detect a recursive save operation on 
a particular object, it does not detect when a given part of an object has 
already been written (or read). Because each class is responsible for invok¬ 
ing the parent extemalize_from__stream and intemalize_from_stream 
methods, if two classes inherit from the same parent, resulting in a diamond 
top class hierarchy, it is possible that the parent may be read or written 
twice. In order to avoid this situation, the somStream::StreamIO class sup¬ 
ports an already streamed method that can be invoked against a stream to 
determine whether the current portion has already been read or written. 
This method is not necessary unless your hierarchy has a diamond top with 
a potential for multiple parent operations. 
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Persistence 

There are two aspects to the persistence support provided by the Object 
Services: persistent references and persistent data. If an object has a persis¬ 
tent reference, then that reference has been stored in the Object Services 
Server object database. If the server terminates and is restarted, that refer¬ 
ence will still be valid—the Server object will use its saved information to 
re-create an object of the appropriate type; however, the state of that object 
will have been lost. Allowing the state information to be saved and restored 
persistently is the purpose of the Persistent Object Services. 

Persistent References 

To make a reference persistent, the method make_persistent_ref can be 
invoked against the Object Services Server, either from within or outside the 
object. This instructs the Server to create an entry for that object reference 
in its persistent database. Or, you can have the persistence reference be cre¬ 
ated automatically by inheriting from the class somOS::serviceBasePRef. 
When objects that are derived from this class are created, they will auto¬ 
matically be registered with the Object Services Server when the 
somOS::serviceBasePRef::init for_object creation parent method is 
invoked. 

The following provides an example of using the class HelloOSPRef, 
which inherits from somOS::serviceBasePRef, defined by the header 
somos.hh. The class definition and implementation are fairly straightfor¬ 
ward. In the client program, the root naming context is searched for the 
object called "myobject" at line 27. If the object is not found or is found but 
is no longer a valid reference, the name is unbound from the naming con¬ 
text at line 32, and a new object is created and bound to the root naming 
context at lines 39 through 44. 

The first time the program is run, the object will not be found in the 
naming context, so a new one will be created and registered. Subsequent 
executions of the program will find the object in the Naming Service rather 
than creating a new one each time. This all looks pretty normal compared to 
the examples we’ve seen so far. However, if the server process in which the 
remote object was created is terminated, when the client program is rerun. 
the object reference registered in the Naming Service will still be valid. 
When isValidRemoteObject attempts to invoke a remote request, this will 
create a new server process (or use the existing process if the server has 
already been reactivated), which will locate the supplied object reference in 
its database, and will re-create the object, resulting in a successful method 
invocation. isValidRemoteObject will return TRUE, and a new object will 
not be re-created by the client program. The only thing that will cause the 
reference to be invalid and the object to be re-created by the client is if the 
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server implementation is reinitialized, which would delete its database of 
persistent references. 

Contrast this example with the Naming Service examples shown ear¬ 
lier. If the server process in which any of the remote objects in these earlier 
examples were terminated, the object references would become invalid and 
isValidRemoteObject would return FALSE, requiring that the objects be 
re-created by the client. 

Definition of Class HelloOSPref (possomlpersreffhello.hh): 

1 ftifndef HELLOPR_HH 

2 #define HELLOPR_HH 

3 #include <somos.hh> 

5 class HelloOSPRef : public somOS::ServiceBasePRef { 

6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "HelloOSPRef") 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

8 "dllname = \"hello.dllV) 

10 HelloOSPRef(); 

11 -HelloOSPRef(); 

12 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

13 void uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

14 void sayHelloO; 

15 }; 

16 

17 #endif 

Implementation of Class HelloOSPref (possomlpersref/hello.cpp): 

1 #include <fstream.h> 

2 #include "hello.hh” 

3 ' 

5 (SOM_InitEnvironment( SOMEnv = &ev), ev); 

6 

7 HelloOSPRef::HelloOSPRef() 

9 cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

10 init_for_object_creation(); 

11 } 

12 

13 SOMObject *HelloOSPRef::init_for_object_creation() 

14 { 

15 cout « _FUNCTI ON_ « endl ; 

16 somOS::ServiceBasePRef:: 

17 init_for_object_creation(); 

18 return this; 

19 } 

20 


HelloOSPRef::-HelloOSPRef() 
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23 cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

24 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

25 } 

26 

27 void HelloOSPRef::uninit_for_object_destruction() 

28 { 

29 cout « _FUNCTION_ « endl; 

30 somOS::ServiceBasePRef;: 

31 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

32 } 

33 

34 void HelloOSPRef::sayHello() 

35 { 

36 cout « “Hello world" « endl; 

37 } 


Client of Class HelloOSPref (possomJpersref/tsthello.cpp): 


10 

n 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 


#include <assert.h> 

♦include <somd.hh> 

♦include "check.h" 

♦include "hello.hh" 

int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

{ 

_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

S0MD_Init (_SOMEnv) ; 

CosNaming::Name name; 

CosNaming;;NameComponent nameComponent; 
name._length = name._maximum = 1; 
name._buffer = &nameComponent; 
name._buffer[0].id = "myObject"; 
name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 

// resolve to root naming context 
ExtendedNaming;;ExtendedNamingContext *rootNC = 

(ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 
SOMD_ORBObject-> 

resolve_initial_references("NameService”); 

HelloOSPRef ‘remoteObj = 

(HelloOSPRef *)rootNC->resolve(&name); 

if (checkError(_SOMEnv) || 

! isValidRemoteObject(remoteObj)) { 
cout << “Unbinding" « endl; 
rootNC->unbind(&name); 

checkError(_SOMEnv); // eat unbind error 

remoteObj = NULL; 


35 

36 


Continued 
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37 if (! remoteObj) { 


cbut << "Creating object" << endl; 
remoteObj = (HelloOSPRef *) 



SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 


Persistent Object Service (POSSOM) 

So far, all the examples we have considered handled transient objects only. 
The discussion in the previous section applied to persistent references only. 
A persistent reference allows the object to be re-created with the appropri¬ 
ate type, but the object state is lost. With a transient object, the state of that 
object exists only as long as the program that created it exists. When the 
program ends, the state of the object is lost. There are many circumstances, 
however, when you would like to keep an object around after the process or 
program has ended. This is typically done in C++ through either class 
libraries that support object I/O or through handwritten code that saves and 
restores the contents of an object. 

The Persistent Object Service (known as POSSOM) allows you to save 
objects so that they can exist after the process or program that created them 
has terminated. POSSOM provides support for transparently saving and 
restoring objects to a variety of datastores. The saved data can be stored in 
one of three IBM-supplied datastores, or you can subclass from the POS¬ 
SOM Framework to manage persistence through more specialized reposito¬ 
ries. The POSSOM model is designed so the data store implementation is 
independent of the class implementation. Once a class is enabled as a POS¬ 
SOM class, it can be saved to any datastore without modifying the class 
implementation. 

Defining a POSSOM Class 

Unlike DSOM, where any class type can support distributed objects, you 
must explicitly specify classes that are capable of supporting persistent 
objects by deriving from certain classes. The POSSOM implementation uses 
the externalization service to save and restore object data. A POSSOM class 
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must inherit from the somStream::Streamable class and provide overrides 
of the extemalize_to_stream and intemalize_from_stream methods. In 
addition, a POSSOM class must also inherit from a POSSOM programming 
model class. At the time of writing, there were three programming model 
classes supplied with the SOMObjects 3.0 beta: explicit persistence, implicit 
restore persistence, and implicit persistence. The first is a CORBA-compliant 
implementation, and the latter two are IBM extensions. It is expected that 
only the explicit persistence model will be made available with the formal 
release of SOMObjects version 3.0, so I will be discussing the explicit persis¬ 
tence model, which is the class somPersistencePO::PO. 

The somPersistencePO::PO class inherits from the somOS::Service- 
BasePRef, which provides persistent reference support for instances of the 
class. Inheriting from this class or somStream::Streamable also makes the 
instances managed objects. Therefore, the POSSOM class must also override 
the managed object methods: init_for_object_creation, uninit_for_object_ 
destruction, init_for_object_activation, uninit_for_object_passivation, 
init_for_object_copy, uninit_for_object_move. So far, we have used only 
the first two of these methods. Using POSSOM, we will see how the 
init_for_object_activation and uninit_for_object_passivation methods 
come into play. (Recall that the latter two methods are not used by 
SOMObjects 3.0, so I will override them, but they won’t be called.) 

As an example, the following shows the definition of the POSSOM class 
PCount. It inherits from somStream::Streamable and somPersistence- 
PO::PO, and will supply overrides of methods introduced by these classes, as 
indicated as lines 15 through 26. The class also supplies a constructor and 
destructor and a single data member, count, which is designated as an 
attribute. 

Definition of POSSOM Class PCount (possom\pcount\pcount.hh): 

1 #include <somppo.hh> 

2 #include <somestrm.hh> 

4 class PCount : public somPersistencePO::P0, 

5 public somStream::Streamable { 

6 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "PCount") 

7 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

8 "dllname = V'pcount.dllV ;") 

9 public: 

10 PCount(); 

11 -PCount(); 

12 short count; 

13 #pragma SOMAttribute(count) 

14 

15 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

16 SOMObject *init_for_object_reactivation(); 

17 SOMObject *init_for_object_copy(); 

18 void uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

19 void uninit_for_object_passivation(); 


Continued 
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20 void uninit_for_object_move (); 

21 

22 void externalize_to_stream( 

23 CosStream::StrearalO *); 

24 void internalize_from_stream( 

25 CosStream::StreamlO *, 

26 CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder *); 

27 } ; 

POSSOM Components 

The preceding is the plumbing necessary to enable a class to be stored per¬ 
sistently through POSSOM. In order to actually store the object, another 
component is necessary: a persistence identifier (PID). The PID is created at 
run time and attached to the object to be saved or restored. It supplies infor¬ 
mation about the underlying datastore to be used for the operation and the 
location within that datastore for the object. The datastores are managed by 
Persistent Data Service (PDS) objects. There are three IBM-supplied PDS 
classes, allowing classes to be saved in a variety of datastores: a POSIX flat 
file, a B-Tree indexed file, or a DB2 relational database. For example, the 
PID for a POSIX flat file PDS supplies the name of the file in which the data 
should be stored. Throughout the examples, I will be using the POSIX flat 
file PDS, but the basic concepts are the same for all three. 

The final piece of the puzzle is the Persistent Object Manager. This is a 
DSOM object that is created implicitly in the server process. Its main pur¬ 
pose is to route POSSOM requests against an object to the appropriate PDS. 

To illustrate the interactions between the various components, Figure 
10.4 illustrates how an object is stored to the persistent datastore. Using the 
explicit persistence model, an object is stored by invoking the method store 
against it. This method is implemented in the somPersistencePO::PO 
class, and is typically not overridden by the class implementor. 

When a store method is invoked against an object (step 1), the imple¬ 
mentation for the store method finds the Persistent Object Manager and 



FIGURE 10.4 Saving a POSSOM object. 
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invokes store against the POM, passing the object (step 2). The POM store 
method uses the PID associated with the object to look up the Persistent 
Data Service for that object, and invokes store against the PDS, passing the 
object (step 3). The PDS store implementation creates a stream and invokes 
extemalize_to_stream against the object, passing the stream (step 4). The 
extemalize_to_stream implementation for the object writes the object 
data to the stream (step 5) and returns. Then, the PDS saves the stream in 
the appropriate datastore, using the object’s PID to determine where the 
object should be stored (step 6). 

This model allows the object implementation to be completely inde¬ 
pendent of the underlying datastore used to actually store the object. The 
persistent ID controls the type of the datastore where the object is saved. 

A Simple Example 

Now let’s look at a programming example. The following shows the class 
PCount, described previously. The constructor, in the implementation file at 
line 7, calls init_for_object_creation as in earlier examples, because every 
time we create an object through the constructor, we are creating the initial 
instantiation of that object. Note that the destructor, at line 12, no longer 
calls uninit_for_object_destruction. This is because the destructor will be 
called both to remove the object from memory (passivate it) and to destroy 
it, so the destructor should only perform tasks that are related to deleting the 
in-memory instance of an object, and the lifecycle methods should handle 
any uninitialized specific to the passivation or final destruction of a managed 
object. I will discuss how objects are passivated later in this section. 

The override of init_for_object_creation, line 17, simply invokes the 
parent methods and initializes the value of count to 0. The remainder of 
the lifecycle methods, lines 27 through 65, simply invoke the correspond¬ 
ing parent methods. Note that because the class has two parents, the cor¬ 
responding methods for both parents must be called. The need to call both 
parent methods is also why we must override these methods in this exam¬ 
ple, but not previously. In previous examples, the classes had only a single 
parent, so the parent method would be called by default if the derived class 
did not supply an override. However, in this situation, we have two parent 
classes to initialize, which would not be handled correctly unless the meth¬ 
ods were overridden and each parent initialized explicitly. The external- 
ize_to_stream and intemalize_to_stream implementations, lines 67 and 
75, simply write and read the value of count to and from the passed stream. 

As a very simple example of using a POSSOM class, the client pro¬ 
gram will create a PCount instance, and then store and restore that 
instance. The PCount instance is created in the server process at line 16. 
This will create an instance of PCount in the server process, invoke the 
default constructor against that object, which will invoke init^for 
object_creation, and then will return a persistent reference for that 
object to the client program. 
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At line 20, a persistence identifier for that object is also created as a 
DSOM object. The persistent reference type is somPersistencePOSIX:: 
PID_POSIX, indicating that the underlying datastore will be a POSIX flat 
file. At line 25, the pathName attribute of this PID is set to "pcount.po", 
which specifies that the target datastore is the file of that name. Depending 
upon the desired datastore, different mechanisms are used to indicate the 
target datastore. For example, to create a B-Tree datastore PID, you would 
instantiate on object of type somPersistenceBTREE::PID_BTREE and set 
the datastore_name and object_key attributes in that PID. Refer to the 
SOMObjects documentation for further details. At line 28, the PID is 
attached to the persistent object by assigning it to the object’s p attribute. 

At line 30, the object count is set to 10. Then at line 35, the object is 
stored to the datastore, using the store method. This will follow the process 
described earlier of locating the POM, which in turn locates the PDS, calls 
extemalize_to_stream for that object, and saves the resulting stream to the 
target datastore. In this example, the object will be saved in the file 
pcount.po. The store method accepts a single parameter, which is a PID. 
This can be used as a temporary override of the PID associated with the tar¬ 
get object. Passing NULL indicates that the target object PID should be used. 

At line 38, the value of count is set to 0. Then at line 43, the object is 
restored from the datastore using the restore method. This will follow pretty 
much the same process as for a store operation, but intemalize_to_stream 
will be called to restore the objects data from the persistent datastore. 

At line 50, the Delete method is invoked against the object, passing the 
PID. This method deletes the underlying datastore entry; in this case, the file 
pcount.po will be deleted. The uninit_for_object_destruction method is 
invoked at line 53, which only handles any uninitialization required by the 
parent classes on object destruction, as this class has no such requirements. 
Then, both the proxy and remote PCount object and PID are destroyed at 
lines 56 and 57. 

Note that the POSSOM classes are not implicitly registered with any of 
the server implementations supplied with SOMObjects. Therefore, you must 
register both the PID and the PDS class with a server implementation, as 
shown in the makefile at lines 35 through 38 for the somPersistence- 
POSIX::PID_POSIX and somPersistencePOSIX::PDS_POSIX classes. In 
addition, a server process that handles POSSOM objects must be registered as 
multithread-capable using -m on, as shown at line 33 in the makefile. The 
output of this program is: 

Before save count is: 10 
After save count is: 0 
After restore count is: 10 

Definition of POSSOM Class PCount (possom\pcount\pcount.hh): 

1 #include <somppo.hh> 

2 #include <somestrm.hh> 
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Implementation of POSSOM Class PCount 
(possom\pcount\pcountl. cpp): 



Continued 
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48 

49 // delete persistent data 

50 pobj->Delete(pid); 

51 

52 // uninitialize object for destruction 

53 pobj->uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

54 

55 // delete object and pid 

56 pobj->somFree(); 

57 pid->somFree(); 

58 

59 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

60 } 

Makefile (possonApcount\ makefile): 

1 all: pcount.dll tstl.exe tst2.exe tst3.exe somdimpl.dat 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = -DEXPORT=_Export /I . . \ . . Unclude 

4 

5 pcount.dll: pcount.cpp pcount.hh pcounti.c 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/N0E" pcount.cpp \ 

7 pcounti.c pcount.def ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

8 implib pcount.lib pcount.dll 

9 

10 tstl.exe: tstl.cpp pcount.hh 

11 icc &(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tstl.cpp pcount.lib \ 

12 ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

14 tst2.exe: tst2.cpp pcount.hh 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/N0E" tst2.cpp pcount.lib \ 

16 ..\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

17 

18 tst3.exe: tst3.cpp pcount.hh 

19 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tst3.cpp pcount.lib \ 

20 . .\..\bin\sommeml.obj 

21 

22 pcount.idl: pcount.hh 

23 icc $(ICCOPTS) pcount.hh 

24 sc -sir -u pcount.idl 

25 

26 pcounti.c: pcount.idl 

27 sc -simod pcount.idl 

28 sc -sdef pcount.idl 

29 

30 somdimpl.dat: 

31 regimpl -D -i PCountServer 

32 regimpl -A -i PCountServer -p "somossvr.exe " \ 

33 -v "somOS::Server" -m on 

34 regimpl -a -i PCountServer -c PCount 

35 regimpl -a -i PCountServer "\ 

36 somPersistencePOSIX::PID_POSIX 

37 regimpl -a -i PCountServer -c \ 

38 somPersistencePOSIX::PDS_POSIX 
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Object Services Server and POSSOM 

Previously, I discussed the concept of a persistent reference and noted that 
if the server process is terminated, a method invocation against an existing 
object reference would cause the server to re-create that object, rather than 
indicate that the object reference is invalid. The server process is able to 
re-create the object because it stores information about that object, called 
metadata, with the persistent reference in its database. 

For POSSOM objects, one of the pieces of information that is stored 
with the metadata is the PID for that object. If the server process in the pre¬ 
vious example were terminated and then restarted, when the test program 
attempted to access that object, a PCount object would be re-created 
in-memory in the server process. This would first invoke init_for_object_ 
reactivation against the object, and then would invoke restore against the 
object, using the saved PID. This would cause the object to be restored from 
the persistent datastore. So, even if the server process were terminated, a 
subsequent method invocation using an existing persistent reference to that 
object would not only be valid, but the underlying data would be current too! 
The only way that the PID would become invalid is if the server implementa¬ 
tion were reinitialized, which would delete its database. 

The Object Services Server object is not actually responsible for stor¬ 
ing the PID and restoring the object. This is achieved through overrides of 
the two somOS::ServiceBase methods capture and reinit. When the 
Object Services Server stores metadata for an object, it invokes the method 
capture against that object, which is overridden by any classes that need to 
save persistent metastate information. The somPersistencePO::PO class 
provides an override of capture that saves the PID in the metastate data¬ 
base. After the server re-creates an object, it invokes init_for_object_ 
reactivation, and then invokes the method reinit against the object, som- 
PersistencePO::PO provides an override of reinit that sets the PID for the 
object. The object is then restored using its PID. 

When the server process terminates normally, the method somos:: 
Server::passivate_all_objects is invoked against the Object Services Server 
object. This invokes somos::Server::passivate object for each registered 
object, which invokes capture against each object, followed by uninit 
for_object_passivation. Finally, the in-memory version of the object is 
deallocated, which will invoke somDestruct, which maps to the C++ destruc¬ 
tor. This is another reason not to call uninit for object passivation from the 
destructor. The POSSOM Framework will have already called it prior to free¬ 
ing the storage, so it would be called twice if the destructor also called it. 

Now that you understand a little more about how persistent objects 
are managed, let’s look at another example. The previous example was use¬ 
ful in that it showed how to use POSSOM to save and restore an object. 
However, it was not a particularly good application of persistence, as we 
could have just as easily saved the value in a variable rather than store qnd 
restore it. In the following program, I updated the example to save the 
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PCount instance in the Naming Service, and to release only the local proxies 
and not destroy the object when the program terminates. 

At line 17, the function initserver is called. This function handles a 
problem with server reactivation when an object has persistent data. The 
server process was hanging when initializing some of its data during an 
object reactivation. initServer simply creates an object in the server, saves 
it, and deletes it, which causes the server data to be initialized prior to reac¬ 
tivating the object. I was using the SOMObjects 3.0 beta; this problem 
should be fixed in the official release of SOMObjects 3.0, so you should not 
need to call initserver. 

At line 18, the function findPCount is called, which will search the 
Naming Service for an existing object and return it, or create a new one if the 
object does not exist or is invalid. The program displays the count value at line 
20, increments it at line 21, and then stores the object at line 24. Note that 
passing pobj ->p to the store method is redundant; I could simply pass null 
instead. 

The function findPcount, at line 34, first looks in the Naming Service 
for an object called “pcountob j ect”, at line 48. If the object is found and it is 
still valid, it is returned; otherwise, it is unbound from the Naming Service at 
line 52, and a new object is created at lines 59 through 70. At line 59, an 
instance of PCount is created at the server. Then, at lines 64 through 70, a PID 
is created and assigned the file name pcount .po. This PID is assigned to pobj 
at line 73, and pobj is bound into the Naming Service at line 75. 

The first time this program is run, a new PCount instance will be cre¬ 
ated and bound into the Naming Server, and the value of count displayed will 
be 0. Each subsequent time this program is run, count will be incremented 
and saved in the datastore. If the server process were terminated in between 
one of the program runs, the next execution would cause the server process 
to reactivate that object and restore its persistent data, so the count would 
continue to increment, using the most currently stored value of count. 

Restoring through the Object Services Server (possom\pcount\tst2.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include <somd.hh> 

4 #include <sompposx.hh> 

5 tinclude "pcount.hh" 

7 #include "check.h" 

9 PCount *findPCount(); 

10 void initserver(); 

11 

12 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

13 { 

14 SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

15 S0MD_Init( SOMEnv); 
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45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


pobj->store(pobj->p); 

assert)! checkError)_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

((SOMDObject *)pobj->p)->release(); 

((SOMDObject *)pobj)->release(); 

SOMD_Uninit (_SOMEnv) ; 

SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 


PCount * findPCount() 

ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *rootNC = 
(ExtendedNaming::ExtendedNamingContext *) 
SOMD_ORBObject-> 

resolve_initial_references(“NameService" 


CosNaming::Name name; 

CosNaming::NameComponent nameComponent; 
name._length = name._maximum = 1; 
name._buffer = &nameComponent; 
name._buffer[0].id = "PCountObject"; 
name._buffer[0].kind = NULL; 


if (checkError)_SOMEnv) || 

! isValidRemoteObject(pobj)) { 
rootNC->unbind(&name); 

checkError)_SOMEnv); // eat unbind error 

pobj = NULL; 



pobj = (PCount *) 


somdCreatel_SOMEnv, "PCount”, TRUE); 

assert(! checkError(_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 



Continued 
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79 ((SOMDObject *)rootNC)->releasei 


return pobj 


This function is needed only as a workaround 



92 somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "PCount", TRUE); 


94 somPersistencePOSIX::PID_POSIX *pid = 



L05 tmp->somFre 



Rather than save the object explicitly in the client, as is done in the pre¬ 
vious example, you could instead save the object only when the server pro¬ 
cess is terminating. This has the advantage of reducing the store operations 
to a minimum. Note, however, that data may be lost if the server terminates 
abnormally, because passivate all objects will not be invoked. 

For example, in the following I changed the implementation uninit 
for object_passivation for class PCount (file possom\pcount\pcount2 .cpp) 
to invoke the store method as follows: 



somPersistencePO: :P0: :uninit_for_object_passivation() ; 
somStream::Streamable::uninit_for_object_passivation() 
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If, or when, the server process terminates, the object will be saved to the 
datastore, from which the object will later be reactivated when needed. The 
client program no longer needs to store the object at all, so the main func¬ 
tion becomes (possom\pcount\tst3. cpp): 

int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

{ 

_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

SOMD_Init(_SOMEnv); 

initServer(); 

PCount *pobj = findPCount(); 

cout << "Count is: ” « pobj->count « endl; 
pobj->count++; 

((SOMDObject *)pobj->p)->release(); 

((SOMDObject *)pobj)->release(); 

SOMD_Uninit (_SOMEnv) ; 

SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 


Persistent Message Queue 

As a final example of POSSOM, I have rewritten the Message Queue appli¬ 
cation once more, this time to save the data structures persistently. This 
example is based on the Naming Service example shown earlier in this 
chapter, which is based on the version in Chapter 8, DSOM. This application 
is actually an interesting use of POSSOM, in that it demonstrates the han¬ 
dling of embedded object references. 

The model I have chosen is to rely on the passivate_all_objects 
method to save the message queues when the server process is terminating, 
and to store the MessageQueueManager object whenever a new queue is 
added. I had originally planned to rely on passivate all objects to save the 
MessageQueueManager also, but it turned out there is a dependency prob¬ 
lem. Because the MessageQueueManager must reference each MessageQueue 
object to save a reference to it, if any of the MessageQueue objects are passi¬ 
vated before the MessageQueueManager, this results in an exception when 
attempting to reference those objects, because passivation will remove the 
instance from memory. There is no fixed order in which objects are passi¬ 
vated, so, as I discovered, it is quite possible that a MessageQueue object 
could be passivated before the MessageQueueManager is. 

The first step in enabling the application for POSSOM is adding 
somStream::Streamable and somPersistencePO::PO classes as base 
classes for the MessageQueue and MessageQueueManager classes, and to add 
overrides of the appropriate methods from each parent. This is shown in the 
updated header file mqueue.hh. Note that because these are overrides of 
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existing methods, they do not affect, nor need to appear in, the release order 
for the class. The LocalMessageQueueClass definition is included here, but 
is unchanged from the previous example using the Naming Service. 

The first change to the MessageQueue implementation file is the ini¬ 
tialization of_SOMEnv at line 5. Again, later versions of the compiler 

should implicitly initialize this variable for you. The MessageQueue: : Queue 
class has not changed at all, either in definition or implementation. The 
next change is to the MessageQueue () default constructor, at line 23, which 
now calls init_for_object_creation to perform all initialization. The 
MessageQueue (char *) constructor, at line 28, also now relies on init_ 
for_object_creation for most initialization, but still sets the queue name. 
The remainder of the original MessageQueue methods are unchanged from 
previous versions. 

The next change is the addition of the overridden methods at lines 
104 through the end of the file. At line 104 through 114, the init_for_ 
object_creation method invokes the parent methods and initializes the 
object data. The call to somRenewNoInit at line 107 was necessary to work 
around a problem where the parent data was not being initialized properly 
to null. (Again, I am using a beta release; this should be fixed for the prod¬ 
uct release.) At line 116, init_for_object_reactivation invokes the parent 
methods and initializes the instance data. uninit_for_object_passivation 
stores the object in the persistent datastore. I am passing the PID to store, 
but it is redundant, and is the same as passing null. 

The extemalize_to_stream method at line 162 writes the Message- 
Queue contents to a stream. First, the name of the queue is written 
using write_string, followed by the number of messages, using write_ 
short. Then, for each message in the queue, that message is written using 
write_string. intemalize_from_stream, line 175, reads the data back into 
the object. First the Clear method is invoked to make sure that any existing 
storage is properly deallocated, followed by deallocating the storage for the 
queue name if necessary. Then, the queue name is read from the stream, fol¬ 
lowed by the queue count. Using the count as a loop guard, each message is 
read back and added to the queue using the Send method. Note that the 
stored queue count is used only as a loop guard, the queue count is not 
updated directly, as this will be handled by the Send method invocations. 

In the Mes sageQueueManager class implementation, the constructor at 
line 17 has also been updated to invoke init_for_object_creation to handle 
any initialization. In addition, to work around another problem, I save a 
proxy for the default FactoryFinder in the variable savedFF, which will be 
used later at line 154. 

The destructor, which previously deleted each MessageQueue instance, 
now is a no-op. This is because the MessageQueue objects are now managed 
by the Object Services Server, which will passivate and delete them implic¬ 
itly. In fact, as mentioned earlier, if the Mes sageQueueManager passivation or 
destruction references a MessageQueue instance, that instance may have 
already been passivated and deallocated, resulting in an exception. 
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GetMessageQueue (char *) has not changed much, except for the addi¬ 
tion of storing the MessageQueueManager whenever a new queue is added, at 
line 46. GetMessageQueue (int) has not changed at all. 

The life cycle methods, from lines 59 through 120, are fairly self- 
explanatory. The extemalize_to_stream method, line 128, is more inter¬ 
esting. First, it counts the number of active queues and writes that 
number to the stream. Then, for each active queue, the queue is written to 
the stream using the write_object method. As discussed previously, there 
are two methods that you can use for writing embedded object to a 
stream: write_object and write_object_value. For POSSOM, write_ 
object does not write the contents of the object to the stream; rather it 
writes a stringified reference to that object, whereas write object value 
will invoke extemalize_to_stream against that object and cause the 
object contents to be written to the stream. Apart from the difference in 
storage requirements, a major difference between the two is what happens 
when the object is read from the stream using read_object, which is used 
in the internalize_from_stream method at line 157. When a stringified 
reference is read, it causes the referenced object to be reactivated and 
the address of this object to be returned. However, if the object value is 
saved using write_object_value, read_object will simply create a new 
in-memory instance of that object and invoke internalize from_stream 
to fill that object in. 

The difference becomes apparent in this example when the client 
attempts to refer to a previously created MessageQueue instance found in 
the Naming Service after the server process has been terminated. If a 
stringified reference were written for the MessageQueue, when the 
MessageQueueManager was reactivated, that MessageQueue would also be 
reactivated and the persistent reference would simply operate on that previ¬ 
ously reactivated object. If, however, the object value were written and read, 
the object would not have been reactivated, so invoking a method on a pre¬ 
viously created MessageQueue would result in the object being reactivated, 
creating a new, separate in-memory instance of the object. The 
MessageQueueManager in-memory version of the object would be different 
from that of the reactivated MessageQueue object. 

Because each embedded object can be referenced outside of the con¬ 
taining object, write_object_value is not appropriate for storing the con¬ 
tained objects. If the container were the only means of accessing the object, 
however, this would be an appropriate method to use. One other distinction 
between the two is that with write_object_value, the container and all its 
embedded objects must be saved and restored together, using the same PID 
(that of the container). When using write_object, the container and each 
object can be saved and restored separately using different PIDs. 

The intemalize_from_stream method, at line 147, reads the 
MessageQueueManager contents from the stream. At lines 152 through 154,1 
had to work around another problem with reactivation of objects. This uses 
the saved FactoryFinder, savedFF, to prevent the Externalization Service 
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from looking for a FactoryFinder object in the Naming Service, which is 
where the problem was occurring. This should also be fixed in the actual 
release of the product. Lines 155 through 158 read each object, which, being 
a stringified reference, will cause the objects to be reactivated. 

The additions to the LocalMessageQueue implementation are mostly in 
the area of assigning persistent IDs to the created objects. At line 22, the 
initServer function is called to get around the reactivation problem men¬ 
tioned in the PCount example. Again, this should not be necessary for the 
shipped product. The GetMessageQueue (char *) method, line 52, searches 
for a MessageQueue by name in the Naming Service first. If the queue is not 
found, it is created by invoking GetMessageQueue against the saved mqmgr 
object. A PID is assigned to the returned queue at lines 71 through 83, using 
the queue name with an extension of .pds. The only other change is to the 
resolveMessageQueueManager method at line 125, where a PID is assigned 
to the MessageQueueManager object at lines 165 through 171. 

Note that, if the server process had been terminated and restarted, invok¬ 
ing isValidRemoteObject at line 140 in the resolveMessageQueueManager 
method would cause the server to restore the MessageQueueManager object, 
which in turn would result in each MessageQueue object also being restored 
because the stringified references were internalized. Thus, by the time 
the program starts executing the loop in the main function, the 
MessageQueueManager and all the MessageQueue objects will be active. 

Definition of POSSOM Class MessageQueue 
(possom\ mqueue\ mqueue. hh): 

1 #ifndef MQUEUE_H 
'$ #define MQUEUE_H 

3 

4 #include <somppo.hh> 

5 #include <somestrm.hh> 

6 

7 #define SUCCESS 0 

8 #define FAIL 1 

9 #define MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN 20 
10 #define MAX_MESSAGE_LEN 256 

12 class MessageQueue : public somPersistencePO::PO, 

13 public somStream::Streamable { 

14 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "MessageQueue'') 

15 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

16 "dllname = \"mqueue.dll\";") 

17 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

18 "memory_management = corba;' 1 ) 

19 struct Mqueue { 

20 Mqueue ‘next; 

21 char* message; 

2 2 Mqueue(char *); 

2 3 -Mqueue(); 
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Definition of POSSOM Class MessageQueueManager 
(possom\mqueue\mqmgr.hh): 



Continued 
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8 #define MAX_QUEUES 20 

9 

10 class MessageQueueManager : 

11 public somPersistencePO::PO, 

12 public somStream::Streamable { 

13 MessageQueue ‘mqueues[MAX_QUEUES]; 

15 #pragma SOMClassName(‘, "MessageQueueManager") 

16 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

17 "dllname = \"mqmgr.dll\\-*) 

18 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, ■Implementation-Begin", \ 

19 "memory_management = corba;") 

20 MessageQueueManager(); 

21 -MessageQueueManager(); 

22 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(char *); 

23 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(int); 

24 

25 SOMObject *init_for_object_creation(); 

26 SOMObject *init_for_object_reactivation(); 

27 SOMObject ‘init_for_object_copy(); 

28 void uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

29 void uninit_for_object_passivation(); 

30 void uninit_for_object_move(); 

31 

32 void externalize_to_stream(CosStream::StreamIO *); 

33 void internalize_from_stream( 

34 CosStream::StreamlO *, 

35 CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder *); 

36 } ; 

37 

38 #endif 

Definition of Class LocalMessageQueueManager 
(possom\ mqueue\ Imqmgr. h): 

1 #ifndef LMQSERVER_H 

2 #define LMQSERVER_H 

3 

4 iinclude <somnm.hh> 

5 

6 #include "mqmgr.hh” 

8 class LocalMessageQueueManager { 

9 MessageQueueManager ‘mqmgr; 

10 CosNaming::NamingContext ‘mqueueNC; 

11 

12 void resolveMessageQueueContext(); 

13 void resolveMessageQueueManager(); 

14 public; 

15 LocalMessageQueueManager(); 

16 -LocalMessageQueueManager(); 

17 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(char *); 

18 virtual MessageQueue ‘GetMessageQueue(int); 

19 ); 
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21 #endif 

Implementation of POSSOM Class MessageQueue 
(possom\ mqueue\ mqueue. cpp): 



11 message = new char[strlen(elemMessage) + 

12 assert(message != NULL); 

13 strcpy(message, elemMessage); 


16 MessageQueue::Mqueue::-MqueueI 

17 { 

18 delete message; 



Continued 
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156 void MessageQueue::uninit_for_object_move() 

157 { 

158 somPersistencePO::P0::uninit_for_object_move(); 

159 somStream::Streamable::uninit_for_object_move(); 

160 } 

161 

162 void MessageQueue: :externalize_to_stream( 

163 CosStream::StreamlO ‘stream) 

164 { 

165 stream->write_string(name); 

166 stream->write_short(count); 

167 for (Mqueue *cur = mq; cur != NULL; 

169 stream->write_string(cur->message); 

170 } 

171 somStream::Streamable:: 

172 externalize_to_stream(stream); 

173 } 

174 

175 void MessageQueue::internalize_from_stream( 

176 CosStream: :StreamICJ * stream, 

177 CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder *ff) 

178 { 

179 Clear (); 

180 if (name) 

181 delete name; 


183 int number = stream->read_short(); 

184 for (int i=0; i < number; i++) { 

185 char *str = stream->read_string(); 

186 Send(str); 

187 } 

188 somStream::Streamable:: 

189 internalize_from_stream(stream, ff); 

190 } 


Implementation of POSSOM Class MessageQueueManager 
(possom\ mqueueX mqmgr. cpp): 

1 ((include <iostream.h> 

2 ((include <stdio.h> 

3 #include <assert.h> 

4 ((include <somd.hh> 

5 #include <sompposx.hh> 

6 #include ”osutil.h" 

7 #include "mqmgr.hh" 

9 ((define MAX_QUEUES 20 
10V 

11 static Environment ev = 

12 (SOM_InitEnvironment(_SOMEnv = &ev), ev); 

13; 

14 // workaround for problem in beta 

15 static CosLifeCycle::FactoryFinder ‘savedFF = NULL; 
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Continued 
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71 somPersistencePO::P0:: 

72 init_for_object_reactivation(); 

73 somStream::Strearaable:: 

74 init_for_object_reactivation(); 

75 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) 

7 6 mqueues[i] = NULL; 

77 return this; 

78 } 

79 

80 SOMObject ‘MessageQueueManager;;init_for_object_copy() 

81 { 

82 somPersistencePO;:PO::init_for_object_copy(); 

83 somStream::Streamable:;init_for_object_copy(); 

85 } 

86 

87 void MessageQueueManager: : 

88 uninit_for_object_destruction() 

89 { 

90 for (int i=0; i<MAX_QUEUES; i++) { 

91 if (mqueues[i]) { 

92 mqueues[i]->Delete(p); 

93 mqueues[i]->uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

9 4 mqueues[i]->p-> somFree(); 

95 mqueues[i]->somFree(); 

96 } 

97 } 

98 somPersistencePO::PO:: 

99 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

100 somStream::Streamable:: 

101 uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

102 } 

103 

104 // Don't call store here because to store this object, 

105 // need to be sure that the contained MessageQueues 

106 // are still active. They could have already been 

107 // passivated by OSServer. 

108 void MessageQueueManager::uninit_for_object_passivation() 

109 { 

110 somPersistencePO::PO:: 

111 uninit_for_object_passivation(); 

112 somStream::Streamable:: 

113 uninit_for_object_passivation(); 

114 } 

115 

116 void MessageQueueManager::uninit_for_object_move() 

117 { 

118 somPersistencePO::P0::uninit_for_object_move(); 

119 somStream::Streamable::uninit_for_object_move(); 

120 } 

121 

122 // Writes the queue count and a stringified reference for 

123 // each active queue. Note that this does not store the 

124 // queue contents, just a reference to it. Must store 

125 // queue separately. Note that the queues must still be in 
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Implementation of Class LocalMessageQueueManager 
(possom\ mqueue\ Imqmgr. cpp): 



Continued 
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assert(poname != NULL); 

sprintf(poname, "%s.pds", qName); 

pid->pathName = poname; 


Continued 
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180 // This function is needed only as a workaround for a 

181 // problem in the server when reactivating persistent 

182 // objects after the server has been restarted. 

183 void initServerO 

184 { 

185 MessageQueueManager *tmp = (MessageQueueManager *) 

186 somdCreate(_SOMEnv, "MessageQueueManager", TRUE); 

187 

188 somPersistencePOSIX;:PID_POSIX *pid = 

189 (somPersistencePOSIX::PID_POSIX *) 

190 somdCreate(_SOMEnv, 

191 "somPersistencePOSIX::PID_POSIX", TRUE); 

192 assert(! checkErrorl_SOMEnv, TRUE)); 

193 pid->pathName = "dummy.po"; 

194 tmp->p = pid; 

195 tmp->store(tmp->p); 

196 tmp->Delete(pid); 

197 tmp->uninit_for_object_destruction(); 

198 tmp->somFree(); 

199 pid->somFree(); 

200 } 

Client Program (possonAmqueue\ tstmq.cpp): 

1 ((include <fstream.h> 

2 ((include <iostream.h> 

3 #include <stdio.h> 

4 ((include <assert.h> 

5 ((include <somd.hh> 

6 

7 #include "check.h" 

8 #include "lmqmgr.h" 

10 #pragma SOMNoDataDirect(on) 

11 #include "mqueue.hh" 

12 ((include "mqmgr.hh" 

13 #pragma SOMNoDataDirect(off) 

15 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

16 { 

17 LocalMessageQueueManager mqlist; 

18 

19 for ( ;; ) { 

20 char choice, qname[MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN], 

21 message [MAX_MESSAGE_LEN] ; 

22 char *msgp; 

23 MessageQueue *mq; 

24 cout << "Enter choice (S)end, (R)eceive, (N)umber, " 

25 "(L)ist, (D)ump, (C)lear, (Q)uit: •; 

26 cin » choice; 

27 switch (choice) { 

28 case 's': case 'S': 

29 cout << "Enter queue name and message: "; 


qname; 


Continued 
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31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 


69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


cin.getline(message, sizeof(message)); 
if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Send(message); 
break; 

case 'r': case 'R'; 

cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) { 
if (mq->Receive(&msgp) == SUCCESS) 

cout « "Received message from queue • « 
qname << " << msgp « endl; 

else 

cout « "No message from from queue " 

<< qname << endl; 

> 


for (i=0; i < MAX_QUEUES; i++) { 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(i)) != NULL) 
cout « "Name: " « mq->name « ” count: " 
<< mq->Count() << endl; 

} 


cout « “Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Dump(); 


cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
cout « "Size of queue " « 

qname << ": " « mq->Count() << endl; 


cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=mqlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Clear(); 

case 'q': case -Q-: 
return 0; 

if (msgp) 

delete msgp; // delete DSOM-allocated memory 

if (mq) 

// deallocate proxy 
((SOMDObject *)mq)->release(); 


return(0); 
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Makefile (possom\ mqueueX makefile): 

1 all: mqueue.dll mqmgr.dll tstmq.exe somdimpl.dat 















APPENDIX 


A 


SOMObject Header Files 


This appendix contains listings for several of the SOMObject header files 
that are referenced throughout the book: <somapi.h>, <somcorba.h>, 
<som.hh>, <somh.hh>, <somobj.hh>, and <somcls.hh>. The versions 
shipped or generated with the SOMObjects 3.0 beta are shown. 


<somapi.h> 


* COMPONENT_NAME: somk 

* ORIGINS: 27 


25H7912 (C) COPYRIGHT International Business Machines Corp. 1992, 

1994, 1996 
All Rights Reserved 
Licensed Materials - Property of IBM 

OS Government Users Restricted Rights - Use, duplication or disclosure 
restricted by GSA ADP Schedule Contract with IBM Corp. 
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Note: Typedefs, function prototypes, and structure fields declared here 
explicitly use a star (*) to indicate references to objects that support 
IDL interfaces. For example, the first argument in the following 
function prototype is typed as pointer to an object that supports the 
SOMObject interface: 

somMethodProc * SOMLINK somResolve(SOMObject *obj, somMToken mdata) 

These types reflect the actual implementation of object references 
in SOM as pointers. The CORBA compliant C language bindings are 
designed so that programmers don't explicitly indicate pointers when 
declaring object reference types, but this header is included into 
the CORBA compliant C language binding files before this capability 
has been enabled. Thus, at this point in the processing of header files 
by a C compiler, it is appropriate that the explicit star appear in 
object reference types. You can view the header file som.h to see how 
the ability to omit the explicit star is enabled after this header is 
processed, but, in any case, you can be assured that the typedefs, 
function prototypes, and structure fields declared here all "work" 
with the CORBA compliant C language bindings. 


#ifndef somapi__h 
♦define somapi_h 

/* SOM Version Numbers */ 

SOMEXTERN long SOMDLINK SOM_MajorVersion; 
SOMEXTERN long SOMDLINK SOM_MinorVersion; 

/* SOM Thread Support */ 

SOMEXTERN long SOMDLINK SOM_MaxThreads; 


* Typedefs for pointers to functions 


typedef 

typedef 

typedef 


typedef 

typedef 

typedef 

typedef 

typedef 

typedef 

typedef 


void SOMLINK somTD_classInitRoutine(SOMClass *, SOMClass *); 

int SOMLINK somTD_SOMOutCharRoutine(char); 

int SOMLINK somTD_SOMLoadModule(IN string /* className */, 

IN string /* fileName */, 

IN string /* functionName */, 

IN long /* majorVersion */, 

IN long /* minorVersion */, 

OUT somToken * /* modHandle */); 

int SOMLINK somTD_SOMDeleteModule(IN somToken /* modHandle */); 
string SOMLINK somTD_SOMClassInitFuncName(void); 
somToken SOMLINK somTD_SOMMalloc(IN size_t /* nbytes */); 

somToken SOMLINK somTD_SOMCalloc(IN size_t /* element_cpunt */, 

IN size_t /* element_size */); 

somToken SOMLINK somTD_SOMRealloc(IN somToken /* memory */, 

IN size_t /* nbytes */); 

void SOMLINK somTD_SOMFree(IN somToken /* memory */); 
void SOMLINK somTD_SOMError(IN int /* code */, 
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IN string /* fileName */, 

IN int /* 1ineNum */); 

typedef unsigned long SOMLINK somTD_SOMCreateMutexSem (OUT somToken *sem); 

typedef unsigned long SOMLINK somTD_SOMRequestMutexSem (IN somToken sem ); 

typedef unsigned long SOMLINK somTD_SOMReleaseMutexSem (IN somToken sem); 

typedef unsigned long SOMLINK somTD_SOMDestroyMutexSem (IN somToken sem); 

typedef unsigned long SOMLINK somTD_SOMGetThreadId (void); 


* Windows extra procedures: 


SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somSetOutChar(somTD_SOMOutCharRoutine *outch); 
SOMEXTERN SOMClassMgr * SOMLINK somMainProgram (void); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somEnvironmentEnd (void); 

SOMEXTERN boolean SOMLINK somAbnormalEnd (void); 


#ifndef SOM_MDT_DEFINED 

/* — Method/Data Tokens -- For locating methods and data members. */ 
typedef somToken somMToken; 
typedef somToken somDTcken; 

#endif 


* The Method Table Structure 


#ifndef SOM_MTAB_DEFINED 

/* -- to specify an embedded object (or array of objects). */ 
typedef struct { 

SOMClass **copp; /* address of class of object ptr */ 

long cnt; /* object count */ 

long 'Offset; /* Offset to pointer (to embedded objs) */ 

} somEmbeddedObjStruct; 

(fifndef SOM_CLASSINFO_DEFINED 
typedef somToken somClassInfo; 

#endif 


typedef struct somMethodTabStruct { 
SOMClass ‘classObject; 

somClassInfo ‘classlnfo; 
char ‘className; 

long instanceSize; 

long dataAlignment; 

long mtabSize; 

long protectedDataOffset; 

somDToken protectedDataToken; 

somEmbeddedObj Struct *embeddedObj s; 
/* remaining structure is opaque */ 


from class's introduced data */ 
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somMethodProc* entries[1]; 

} somMethodTab, ‘somMethodTabPtr; 
#endif 


/* -- For building lists of method tables */ 
typedef 

struct somMethodTabList { 

somMethodTab ‘rntab; 

struct somMethodTabList ‘next; 

} somMethodTabList, ‘somMethodTabs; 

/* -- For building lists of class objects */ 
typedef 

struct somClassList { 

SOMClass ‘ob¬ 
struct somClassList ‘next; 

} somClassList, ‘somClasses; 

/* — For building lists of objects */ 
typedef struct somObjectList { 

SOMObject *obj; 

struct somObjectList ‘next; 

} somObjectList, ‘somObjects; 


* C++-style constructors are called initializers in SOM. Initializers 

* are methods that receive a pointer to a somCtrlStruct as an argument. 


typedef struct { 

SOMClass *cls; /* the class whose introduced data is 


somMethodProc 

somMethodProc 

somMethodProc 

somMethodProc 

somMethodProc 
} somlnitlnfo; 


‘defaultlnit; 

*defaultCopylnit; 

*defaultConstCopylnit; 
‘defaultNCArgCopylnit; 
dataOffset; 
‘legacylnit; 


typedef struct { 

SOMClass *cls; /* the class whose introduced data is 

somMethodProc ‘defaultDestruct; 
long dataOffset; 

somMethodProc ‘legacyUninit; 

} somDestructlnfo; 


destroyed 


typedef struct { 

SOMClass *cls; /* the class whose introduced data is to be assigned 

somMethodProc ‘defaultAssign; 

somMethodProc ‘defaultConstAssign; 

somMethodProc ‘defaultNCArgAssign; 

somMethodProc ‘udaAssign; 
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somMethodTabs next; /* the parent mtabs -- unchanged by shadowing */ 
SOMClass *classObject; /* unchanged by shadowing */ 

somTD_somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk somRenewNoInitNoZeroThunk; /* changed by 
shadowing */ 

long instanceSize; /* changed by shadowing */ 

somMethodProc “initializers; /* resolved initializer array in release- 

somMethodProc “resolvedMTokens; /* resolved methods */ 

somlnitctrl initctrl; /* these fields are filled in if somDTSClass&2 i 


somDestructCtrl destructCtrl; 
somAssignCtrl assignCtrl; 
long embeddedTotalCount; 

long hierarchyTotalCount; 

long unused; 

} somParentMtabStruct, ‘somParentMtabStructPtr; 


* (Generic) Auxiliary Class Data Structure 
typedef struct { 

somParentMtabStructPtr parentMtab; 
somDToken instanceDataToken; 

somMethodProc ‘wrappers[1]; /* for valist methods *1 

} somCClassDataStructure, ‘somCClassDataStructurePtr; 


* Offset-based method resolution. 


SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 
SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 

SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 

SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 
SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 

SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 

SOMEXTERN somMethodProc 


SOMLINK somResolve(SOMObject *obj, somMToken mdata); 

SOMLINK somParentResolve(somMethodTabs parentMtabs, 
somMToken mToken); 

SOMLINK somParentNumResolve(somMethodTabs parentMtabs, 
int parentNum, 
somMToken mToken); 

SOMLINK somClassResolve(SOMClass *, somMToken mdata); 

SOMLINK somResolveTerminal(SOMClass *, somMToken 
mdata); 

SOMLINK somAncestorResolve(SOMObject *obj, /* the 
object */ 

somCClassDataStructure *ccds, /* id 
the ancestor */ 
somMToken mToken); 

SOMLINK somResolveByName(SOMObject *obj, 
char *methodName); 


* Offset-based data resolution 

SOMEXTERN somToken SOMLINK somDataResolve(SOMObject *obj, somDToken datald); 
SOMEXTERN somToken SOMLINK somDataResolveChk(SOMObject *obj, somDToken datald); 


Misc. procedures: 
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* Create and initialize the SOM environment 

* Can be called repeatedly 

* Will be called automatically when first object (including a class 

* object) is created, if it has not already been done. 

* Returns the SOMClassMgrObject 

SOMEXTERN SOMClassMgr * SOMLINK somEnvironmentNew (void); 
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SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somRegisterClassLibrary (string libraryNarae, 
somMethodProc ‘librarylnitRtn); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somUnregisterClassLibrary (string libraryName); 


* Method Stubs -- Signature Support 


* This section defines the structures used to pass method signature 

* ingo to the run time. This supports selection of generic apply stubs 

* and run-time generation of redispatchstubs when these are needed. The 

* information is registered with the run time when methods are defined. 

* When calling somAddStaticMethod, if the redispatchStub is -1, then a 

* pointer to a struct of type somApRdlnfo is passed as the applyStub. 

* Otherwise, the passed redispatchstub and applystub are taken as given. 

* When calling somAddDynamicMethod, an actual apply stub must be passed. 

* Redispatch stubs for dynamic methods are not available, nor is 

* automated support for dynamic method apply stubs. The following 

* structures only appropriate in relation to static methods. 

* In S0Mr2, somAddStaticMethod can be called with an actual redispatchstub 

* and applystub *ONLY* if the method doesn't return a structure. Recall 

* that no SOMrl methods returned structures, so SOMrl binaries obey this 

* restriction. The reason for this rule is that S0Mr2 *may* use thunks, 

* and thunks need to know if a structure is returned. We therefore assume 

* that if no signature information is provided for a method through the 

* somAddStaticMethod interface, then the method returns a scalar. 

* If a structure is returned, then a -1 "must* be passed to 

* somAddStaticMethod as a redispatchstub. In any case, if a -1 is passed, 

* then this means that the applystub actually points to a structure of type 

* somApRdlnfo. This structure is used to hold and access signature 

* information encoded as follows. 

* If the somApRdlnfo pointer is NULL, then, if the run time was built with 

* SOM_METHOD_STUBS defined, a default signature is assumed (no arguments, 

* and no structure returned); otherwise, the stubs are taken as 

* somDefaultMethod (which produces a run-time error when used) if dynamic 

* stubs are not available. 

* If the somApRdlnfo pointer is not NULL, then the structure it points to can 

* either include (non-null) redispatch and applystubs (the method is then 

* assumed to return a structure), or null stubs followed by information needed 

* to generate necessary stubs dynamically. 


typedef unsigned long somRdAppType; /* method signature code -- see def below */ 
typedef unsigned long somFloatMap[13]; /* float map -- see def below */ 
typedef struct somMethodlnfoStruct { 
somRdAppType callType; 

somFloatMap *float_map; 

} somMethodlnfo; 
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tifndef SOM_SMD_DEFINED 

typedef somToken somSharedMethodData; 

typedef struct somMethodDataStruct { 
somld id; 

long type; /* 0=static, l=dynamic 2 onstatic */ 

somld descriptor; /* for use with IR interfaces */ 

somMToken mToken; /* NULL for dynamic methods */ 

somMethodPtr method; /* depends on resolution context */ 
somSharedMethodData *shared; 

} somMethodData, *somMethodDataPtr; 

SOMEXTERN boolean SOMLINK somApply(SOMObject *somSelf, 
somToken *retVal, 
somMethodDataPtr mdPtr, 
va_list ap); 


— somBuildClass — 


This procedure automates construction of a new class object. A variety of 
special structures are used to allow language bindings to statically define 
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* a simple name (i.e., no colons). In all other cases, 

* where a somld is used to identify a registered method, 

* the somld can include explicit scoping. An explicitly scoped 

* method name is called a method descriptor. For example, 

* the method introduced by SOMObject as somGetClass has the 

* method descriptor "SOMObject::somGetClass“. When a 

* class is contained in an IDL module, the descriptor syntax 

* <moduleName>::<className>::<methodName> can be used. Method 

* descriptors can be useful when a class supports different methods 

* that have the same name (note: IDL prevents this from occuring 

* statically, but SOM itself has no problems with this). 

typedef struct somStaticMethodStruct { 
somMToken ‘classData; 

somld ‘methodld; /* this must be a simple name (no colons) */ 

somld ‘methodDescriptor; 

somMethodProc ‘method; 

somMethodProc ‘redispatchStub; 

somMethodProc ‘applyStub; 

} somStaticMethod_t; 

/* to specify an overridden method */ 
typedef struct somOverideMethodStruct { 

somld ‘methodld; /* this can be a method descriptor */ 
somMethodProc ‘method; 

} somOverrideMethod_t; 

/* to inherit a specific parent's method implementation */ 
typedef struct somlnheritedMethodStruct { 

somld ‘methodld; /* identify the method */ 
long parentNum; /* identify the parent */ 

somMToken ‘mToken; /* for parentNumresolve */ 

} somInheritedMethod_t; 

/‘to register a method that has been moved from this */ 

/* class <cls> upwards in the class hierachy to class <dest> */ 
typedef struct somMigratedMethodStruct { 

somMToken ‘clsMToken; /* points into the <cls> classdata structure */ 

/* the method token in <dest> will copied here *i 
somMToken ‘destMToken;/* points into the <dest> classdata structure */ 
/* the method token here will be copied to <cls> 

} somMigratedMethod_t; 

/* to specify non-internal data */ 
typedef struct somNonlnternalDataStruct { 
somDToken ‘classData; 
char ‘basisForDataOffset; 

) somNonInternalData_t; 


/* to specify a "procedure" or "classdata" */ 
typedef struct somProcMethodsStruct { 
somMethodProc “classData, ‘pEntry; 

} somProcMethods_t; 
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to specify a DTS class, use the somDTSClass entry in the following 
data structure. This entry is a bit vector interpreted as follows: 

(somDTSClass & 0x0001) == the class is a DTS C++ class 
(somDTSClass & 0x0002) == the class wants the initCtrl entries 
of the somParentMtabStruct filled in. 


* The S 


2 Class Info Structure passed to somBuildClass 


typedef struct somStaticClassInfoStruct { 
unsigned long layoutVersion; /* this 
SOM_SCILEVEL */ 

unsigned long numStaticMethods; 
unsigned long numStaticOverrides; 
unsigned long numNonlnternalData; 
unsigned long numProcMethods; 
unsigned long numVarargsFuncs; 
unsigned long majorVersion; 
unsigned long minorVersion; 
unsigned long instanceDataSize; 

unsigned long maxMethods; 

unsigned long numParents; 
somld classld; 
somld explicitMetald; 
long implicitParentMeta; 
somld ‘parents; 

somClassDataStructure *cds; 
somCClassDataStructure *ccds; 
somStaticMethod_t 
somOverrideMethod. 

somNonInternalData_t *nit; 
somProcMethods_t *pmt; 

somVarargsFuncs_t *vft; 

somTP_somClassInitFunc *cif; 

/* end of layout version 1 * 


. defines layout \ 

count of omt entries */ 
count of nit entries */ 
count of pmt entries */ 
count of vft entries */ 


nstance data introduced by this class 


* count numStaticMethods and numMethods 


it; /* basic “static" methods for mtab * 
it; /* overrides for mtab */ 

. tRe f erenceBase; 

.t; /* datatokens for instance data */ 
Arbitrary ClassData members */ 
varargs stubs */ 
class init function */ 


/* begin layout versi 
long dataAlignment; / 
/* end of layout vers 

afine SOMSCIVERSION 1 


e desired byte alignment for i 


/* begin layout version 3 extensions */ 
long numDirectlnitClasses; 
somld ‘directlnitClasses; 

unsigned long numMethods; /* general (including nonstatic) methods for mtab 
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somMethods_t *mt; 

unsigned long protectedDataOffset; /* access = resolve(instanceDataToken) + 
offset */ 

unsigned long somSCIVersion; /* used during development, currently = 1 */ 
unsigned long numlnheritedMethods; 

somInheritedMethod_t *imt; /* inherited method implementations */ 
unsigned long numClassDataEntries; /* should always be filled in */ 
somld *classDataEntryNames; /* either NULL or ptr to an array of somlds */ 
unsigned long numMigratedMethods; 

somMigratedMethod_t *mmt; /* migrated method implementations */ 
unsigned long numlnitializers; /* the initializers for this class */ 
somld ‘initializers; /‘in order of release */ 

unsigned long somDTSClass; /* used to identify a DirectToSOM class */ 
somDynamicSCI *dsci; /* used to register dynamically computed info */ 

/* end of layout version 3 */ 

} somStaticClassInfo, ‘somStaticClassInfoPtr; 

SOMEXTERN SOMClass * SOMLINK somBuildClass ( 
long inherit_vars, 
somStaticClassInfo *sci, 
long majorVersion, 
lcng minorVersion); 


The arguments to somBuildClass are as follows: 

inherit_vars: a bit mask used to control inheritance of implementation 
Implementation is inherited from parent i iff the bit l«i is on, or i>=32. 

sci; the somStaticClassInfo defined above. 

majorVersion, minorVersion; the version of the class implementation. 


* Used by old single-inheritance emitters to make class creation 

* an atomic operation. Kept for backwards compatability. 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somConstructClass ( 

somTD classInitRoutine ‘classInitRoutine, 
SOMClass ‘parentClass, 

SOMClass ‘metaClass, 
somClassDataStructure *cds); 


* Uses <SOMOutCharRoutine> to output its arguments under control of the ANSI C 

* style format. Returns the number of characters output. 

SOMEXTERN int SOMLINK somPrintf (string fmt, ...); 


vprint form of somPrintf 
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SOMEXTERN int SOMLINK somVprintf (string fmt, va_list ap); 

* Outputs (via somPrintf) blanks to prefix a line at the indicated level 
SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somPrefixLevel (long level); 

* Combines somPrefixLevel and somPrintf 

SOMEXTERN int SOMLINK somLPrintf (int level, string fmt, ...); 


* Replaceable character output handler. 

* Points to the character output routine to be used in development 

* support. Initialized to <somOutChar>, but may be reset at anytime. 

* Should return 0 (false) if an error occurs and 1 (true) otherwise. 


SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMOutCharRoutine * SOMDLINK SOMOutCharRoutine; 


* Pointers to routines used to do dynamic code loading and deleting 


SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMLoadModula * SOMDLINK SOMLoadModule; 

SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMDeleteModule * SOMDLINK SOMDeleteModule; 

SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMClassInitFuncName * SOMDLINK SOMClassInitFuncName; 


* Replaceable SOM Memory Management Interface 

* External procedure variables SOMCalloc, SOMFree, SOMMalloc, SOMRealloc 

* have the same interface as their standard C-library analogs. 


SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMCalloc 
SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMFree 
SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMMalloc 
SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMRealloc 


SOMDLINK SOMCalloc; 
SOMDLINK SOMFree; 
SOMDLINK SOMMalloc; 
SOMDLINK SOMRealloc; 


* Replaceable SOM Error handler 


SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMError * SOMDLINK SOMError; 


* Replaceable SOM Semaphore Operations 

* These operations are used by the SOM Kernel to make thread-safe 

* state changes to internal resources. 

SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMCreateMutexSem * SOMDLINK SOMCreateMutexSem; 
SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMRequestMutexSem * SOMDLINK SOMRequestMutexSem; 
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SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMReleaseMutexSem * SOMDLINK SOMReleaseMutexSem; 
SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMDestroyMutexSem * SOMDLINK SOMDestroyMutexSem; 


* Replaceable SOM Thread Identifier Operation 

* This operation is used by the SOM Kernel to index data unique to the 

* currently executing thread. It must return a small integer that 

* uniquely represents the current thread within the current process. 

SOMEXTERN somTD_SOMGetThreadId * SOMDLINK SOMGetThreadld; 


* Externals used in the implementation of SOM, but not part of the 

* SOM API. 


SOMEXTERN SOMObject * SOMLINK somTestCls(SOMObject *obj,SOMClass*classObj, 
string fileName, int lineNumber); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somTest(int condition, int severity, string fileName, 
int lineNum, string msg); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somAssert(int condition, int ecode, 

string fileName, int lineNum, string msg); 


#endif 


somapi_h */ 


* COMPONENT_NAME: somk 

* ORIGINS: 27 


* 25H7912 (C) COPYRIGHT International Business Machines Corp.1992,1994, 

* 1996 

* All Rights Reserved 

* Licensed Materials - Property of IBM 

* US Government Users Restricted Rights - Use, duplication or 

* disclosure restricted by GSA ADP Schedule Contract with IBM Corp. 

/* @(#) somk/somcorba.h 2.10.1.3 12/26/95 16:48:02 [2/19/96 20:59:13] V 


SOMCORBA.H 

Typedefs, structs, & prototypes in support of CORBA extensions 
to the SOM run-time 
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#ifndef SOMCorba_h 
#define SOMCorba_h 

♦include <string.h> /* needed for memset, used below *1 

#ifdef CORBA_FUNCTION_NAMES 
♦define CORBAObject Object 
♦endif 


/* in SOM, a CORBA object is a SOM object */ 
typedef SOMObject CORBAObject; 

/* CORBA 5.7, p.89 */ 

♦ifndef SOM_BOOLEAN 
♦define SOM_BOOLEAN 
typedef unsigned char boolean; 

♦endif /* SOM_BOOLEAN */ 
typedef unsigned char octet; 
typedef char ‘string; 

/* CORBA 7.5.1, p. 129 */ 
typedef string Identifier; 

/* CORBA 4.13, p. 80 */ 

* Generated SOM usage bindings for IDL enums start at 1, but 

* somcorba.h is not generated, and the original SOM 2.0 somcorba.h 

* used C enum typedefs to define the exception_type and 

* completion_status enumerations. As a result, to maintain backwards 

* binary compatibility, the mapping for these enums starts at 0 

* (which is also the mapping specified by CORBA 2.0). 

* The additional value enum_name_MAX is needed to ensure that all 

* compilers will allocate 4 bytes for these enums. This technique 

* for representing IDL enums is used in the CORBA 2.0 * C++ mappings. 

typedef enum exception_type (NO_EXCEPTION, USER_EXCEPTION, SYSTEM_EXCEPTION, 
exception_type_MAX = 2147483647 /* ensure mapped as 4 bytes */ 

} exception_type; 

typedef enum completion_status {YES, NO, MAYBE, 

completion_status_MAX = 2147483647 /* ensure mapped as 4 bytes */ 

} completion_status; 

typedef struct StExcep { 
unsigned long minor; 
completion_status completed; 

} StExcep; 

typedef struct Environment { 
exception_type 

} exception; 


_exception_name; 
_params; 
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_somdAnchor; 


/* CORBA 7.6.1, p.139 plus 5.7, p.8‘ 
typedef unsigned long TCKind; 

♦define TypeCode_tk_null 1 

♦define TypeCode_tk_void 2 

♦define TypeCode_tk_short 3 

♦define TypeCode_tk_long 4 

♦define TypeCode_tk_ushort 5 

♦define TypeCode_tk_ulong 6 

♦define TypeCode_tk_float 7 

♦define TypeCode_tk_double 8 

♦define TypeCode_tk_boolean 9 

♦define TypeCode_tk_char 10 

♦define TypeCode_tk_octet 11 

♦define TypeCode_tk_any 12 

♦define TypeCode_tk_TypeCode 13 

♦define TypeCode_tk_Principal 14 

♦define TypeCode_tk_objref 15 

♦define TypeCode_tk_struct 16 

♦define TypeCode_tk_union 17 

♦define TypeCode_tk_enum 18 

♦define TypeCode_tk_string 19 

♦define TypeCode_tk_sequence 20 

♦define TypeCode_tk_array 21 

♦define TypeCode_tk_pointer 101. 

♦define TypeCode_tk_self 102 

♦define TypeCode_tk_foreign 103 


enum Data Type Mapping */ 


/* SOM extension */ 
/* SOM extension */ 
/* SOM extension */ 


/* Short forms of tk <x> enumerators */ 


♦define tk_null 
♦define tk_void 
♦define tk_short 
♦define tk_long 
♦define tk_ushort 
♦define tk_ulong 
♦define tk_float 
♦define tk_double 
♦define tk_boolean 
♦define tk_char 
♦define tk_octet 
♦define tk_any 
♦define tk_TypeCode 
♦define tk_Principal 
♦define tk_objref 
♦define tk_struct 
♦define tk_union 
♦define tk_enum 
♦define tk_string 
♦define tk_sequence 
♦define tk_array 


TypeCode_tk_null 
TypeCode_tk_void 
TypeCode_tk_short 
TypeCode_tk_long 
TypeCode_tk_ushort 
TypeCode_tk_ulong 
TypeCode_tk_float 
TypeCode_tk_double 
TypeCode_tk_boolean 
TypeCode_tk_char 
TypeCode_tk_octet 
TypeCode_tk_any 
TypeCode_tk_TypeCode 
TypeCode_tk_Principal 
TypeCode_tk_obj ref 
TypeCode_tk_struct 
TypeCode_tk_union 
TypeCode_tk_enum 
TypeCode_tk_string 
TypeCode_tk_sequence 
TypeCode_tk_array 
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♦define tk_pointer TypeCode_tk_pointer 

#define tk_self TypeCode_tk_self 

#define tk_foreign TypeCode_tk_foreign 

#ifndef SOM_TYPECODE 
♦define SOM_TYPECODE 
typedef void * TypeCode; 

#endif /* SOM_TYPECODE */ 

/* CORBA 5.7, p.89 */ 
typedef struct any { 

TypeCode _type; 
void * _value; 


/* Convenience macros for sequences */ 

♦define sequence(type) _IDL_SEQUENCE_ ♦♦ type 
♦define SOM_SEQUENCE_NAME(name,type)\ 
struct name {\ 

unsigned long _maximum;\ 
unsigned long _length;\ 
type * _buffer;\ 

♦define SOM_SEQUENCE(type)\ 
struct {\ 

unsigned long _maximum;\ 
unsigned long _length;\ 
type * _buffer;\ 


♦define SOM_SEQUENCE_TYPEDEF(type) typedef SOM_SEQUENCE(type) sequence(type) 
♦define SOM_SEQUENCE_TYPEDEF_NAME(type, name) typedef SOM_SEQUENCE(type) name 

/* per CORBA 5.10, p.91 */ 

♦ ifndef _IDL_SEQUENCE_void_defined 
♦define _IDL_SEQUENCE_void_defined 
SOM_SEQUENCE_TYPEDEF (void); 

♦endif /* _IDL_SEQUENCE_void_defined */ 

/* SOM extensions for sequence manipulation */ 

♦define GENERIC_SEQUENCE sequence(void) 

♦define sequenceNew(type,max) (* (sequence (type) *) tcSequenceNew(TC_Mtype,ma 
/* Note that sequenceNew macro assumes that a TypeCode constant of the */ 

/* form TC_xxx exists for any type xxx used as an argument*/ 

♦define sequenceElement(s,elem) ((s)._buffer[elem]) 

♦define sequenceLength(s) ( (s) ...length) 

♦define sequenceMaximum(s) ((s)._maximum) 

♦ifdef _IBMC_ 

♦pragma linkage (somExceptionld, system) 

♦pragma linkage (somExceptionValue, system) 

♦pragma linkage (somExceptionFree, system) 
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♦pragma linkage (somSetException, system) 

♦pragma linkage (somGetGlobalEnvironment, system) 

♦endif /* _IBMC_ */ 

SOMEXTEKN char * SOMLINK somExceptionld (Environment *ev); 

SOMEXTERN void * SOMLINK somExceptionValue (Environment *ev); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somExceptionFree (Environment *ev); 

SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK somSetException (Environment *ev, 

exception_type major, char *exception_name, void *params); 

SOMEXTERN Environment * SOMLINK somGetGlobalEnvironment (void); 

/* Exception function names per CORBA 5.19, p.99 */ 

♦define exception_id somExceptionld 
♦define exception_value somExceptionValue 
♦define exception_free somExceptionFree 

♦ifndef TRUE 

♦define TRUE 1 

♦endif /* TRUE */ 

♦ifndef FALSE 

♦define FALSE 0 

♦endif /* FALSE */ 

♦define SOM_InterfaceRepository\ 

(_get_somInterfaceRepository(SOMClassMgrObject)) 

/* Convenience macros for manipulating environment structures 

* SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment returns a pointer to an Environment. 

* The other 3 macros all expect a single argument that is also 

* a pointer to an Environment. Use the create/destroy forms for 

* a dynamic local environment and the init/uninit forms for a stack-based 

* local environment. 

* For example 

* Environment *ev; 

* ev = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment (); 

* ... Use &ev in methods 

* SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment (ev); 


Environment ev; 
SOM_InitEnvironment (&ev); 

... Use &ev in methods 
SOM_UninitEnvironment (&ev); 


♦define SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment ()\ 

((Environment *) SOMCalloc (1, sizeof (Environment))) 

♦define SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(ev)\ 

(somExceptionFree ((ev)), (somGetGlobalEnvironment() == (ev)) ?\ 
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(void) 0 : SOMFree ((ev))) 

#define SOM_InitEnvironment(ev)\ 

( (somGetGlobalEnvironment () == (ev)) ?\ 

(void *) NULL : memset (((char *) ((ev))), 0, sizeof (Environment))) 
#define SOM_UninitEnvironment(ev)\ 

(somExceptionFree ((ev))) 

#endif /* SOMCorba_h */ 


<som.hh> 


/***!Start!*** 

* ORIGINS: 27 

* 25H7912 (C) COPYRIGHT International Business Machines Corp. 

*1992,1994,1996,1996 

* All Rights Reserved 

* Licensed Materials - Property of IBM 

* The source code for this program is not published or otherwise divested 

* of its trade secrets, irrespective of what has been deposited with the 

* U.S. Copyright Office. 

* * *!End!* * */ 

// som.hh for DTS C++ 

// SHD: May 27/94 

#ifndef SOM_HH_DTS_Included 
♦define SOM_HH_DTS_Included 

♦include <somh.hh> 

♦include <somobj.hh> 

♦include <somcls.hh> 

♦include <somcm.hh> 

♦endif /* SOM_HH_DTS_Included */ 


<somh.hh> 


/***!Start!*** 

* ORIGINS: 27 

* 25H7912 (C) COPYRIGHT International Business Machines Corp. 

*1992,1994,1996,1996 

* All Rights Reserved 

* Licensed Materials - Property of IBM 

* The source code for this program is not published or otherwise divested 
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* of its trade secrets, irrespective of what has been deposited with the 

* U.S. Copyright Office. 

***!End!***/ 


// som.hh for DTS C++ (Vx.y) 
// SE: May 19/94 


#ifndef SOMH_HH_DTS_Included 
♦define SOMH_HH_DTS_Included 


♦pragma SOM 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(On) 
class SOMObject; 
class SOMClass; 
class SOMClassMgr; 
♦pragma SOMAsDefault(Pop) 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 
♦include <somltype.h> // 
♦include <sombtype.h> // 
♦include <somcorba.h> // 
♦include <somapi.h> // 
♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 


linkage definitions 
base SOM types 
CORBA types 

API types and function 


interfaces 


♦endif /* SOMH_HH_DTS_Included */ 


<somobj.hh> 

♦ifndef _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_somobj 
♦define _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_somobj 

/* Start Interface SOMObject */ 

// This file was generated by the IBM "DirectToSOM" emitter for C++ (VI.121) 
// Generated at 04/15/96 05:28:41 EDT 
// The efw file is version 1.62 

♦include <somh.hh> 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMClass; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMObject; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

♦ ifnde f _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMObj ec t_de fined 
♦define _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMObject_defined 
♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
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class SOMObject; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long jmaximum; 
unsigned long _length; 

SOMObject **_buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMObj ect; 

#endif // _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMObject_defined 
#ifndef _IDL_SEQUENCE_octet_defined 
#define _IDL_SEQUENCE_octet_defined 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long ...maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 
octet *_buffer; 

) _IDL_SEQUENCE_octet; 

#endif // _IDL_SEQUENCE_octet_defined 
#pragma SOMNonDTS(on) 

#pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMObject { 

// This is the SOM root class, all SOM classes must be descended 
// <SOMObject>. <SOMObject> has no instance data so there is no 
// per-instance cost to to being descended from it. 

#if defined)_SOM_MODULES_) 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "SOMObject") 

♦ else 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "SOMObject") 

♦pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

♦pragma SOMNonDTS(*) 

♦pragma SOMClassVersion (SOMObject, 1, 5) 

♦pragma SOMCallstyle (oidl) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMObj ect SOMObjectSequence; 
typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_octet BooleanSequence; 

// a structure to describe an object-related offset 
typedef struct somObjectOffset { 

::SOMObject* obj; 
long offset; 

} somObjectOffset; 

♦ifndef SOMObject_IDL_SEQUENCE_somObjectOffset_defined 

♦define SOMObject_IDL_SEQUENCE_somObjectOffset_defined 

struct somObjectOffset; 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long _maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 
somObjectOffset * buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_somObjectOffset; 

♦endif // SOMObject_IDL_SEQUENCE_somObjectOffset_defined 

typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_somObjectOffset somObjectOffsets; 
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#pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

SOMObject(); 

SOMObject (SOMObject&J ; 

SOMObject(const SOMObjectS); 

SOMObject (volatile SOMObjectS) ; 

SOMObject(const volatile SOMObjectS); 
virtual -SOMObject(); 

#ifdef _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

virtual SOMObjectS somAssign(SOMObjectS); 
virtual SOMObjectS somAssign(const SOMObjectS); 
virtual SOMObjectS somAssign(volatile SOMObjectS); 
virtual SOMObjectS somAssign(const volatile SOMObjectS); 

#else 

virtual SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, SOMObject*); 
virtual SOMObject* somDefaultConstAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, const SOMObject*); 
virtual SOMObject* somDefaultVAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, volatile SOMObject*); 
virtual SOMObject* somDefaultConstVAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, const volatile 
SOMObject*); 

#endif 


// Obsolete but still supported. Override somDefaultlnit instead of somlnit. 
virtual void somlnit(); 

// Obsolete but still supported. Override somDestruct instead of somUninit. 
virtual void somUninit(); 

// Use as directed by framework implementations, 
virtual void somFree(); 

// Return the name of the receiver's class, 
virtual string somGetClassName(); 

// Return the receiver's class, 
virtual ::SOMClass* somGetClass(); 

// Returns 1 (true) if the receiver responds to methods 
// introduced by <aClassObj>, and 0 (false) otherwise, 
virtual boolean somIsA(;;SOMClass* aClassObj); 

// Returns 1 (true) if the. indicated method can be invoked 
//on the receiver and 0 (false) otherwise, 
virtual boolean somRespondsTo(::somld mid); 

// Returns 1 (true) if the receiver is an instance of 

// <aClassObj> and 0 (false) otherwise. 

virtual boolean somlsInstanceOf(;:SOMClass* aClassObj); 

// Return the size of the receiver, 
virtual long somGetSize(); 
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virtual boolean somClassDispatch(::SOMClass* clsObj, ::somToken* retValue, 
::SOmId methodld, ::va_list ap); 

// cast the receiving object to els (which must be an ancestor of the 
// objects true class. Returns true on success, 
virtual boolean somCastObj(::SOMClass* els); 

// reset an object to its true class. Returns true always, 
virtual boolean somResetObj(); 

♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

"somUninit", \ 

"somFree", \ 

SOMObject(volatile SOMObjectS;), \ 

"somGetClassName", \ 

"somGetClass”, \ 

"somlsA”, \ 

"somRespondsTo", \ 

"somlsInstanceOf", \ 

“somGetSize", \ 

"somDumpSelf”, \ 

"somDumpSelflnt", \ 

"somPrintSelf", \ 

SOMObject (const volatile SOMObjectS;), \ 
"somDispatchV", \ 

"somDispatchL", \ 

"somDispatchA", \ 

"somDispatchD’, \ 

"somDispatch", \ 

"somClassDispatch", \ 

"somCastObj", \ 

" somResetObj 11 , \ 

SOMObjectO, \ 

SOMObject::~SOMOBject(), \ 


SOMObject (SOMObjectS;) , \ 
SOMObject (const SOMObjectS;), \ 
"somDefaultAssign”, \ 
"somDefaultConstAssign", \ 
"somDefaultVAssign", \ 
"somDefaultConstVAssign", \ 


♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 
♦pragma SOMNonDTS(pop) 
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/* End SOMObject */ 

#endif /* _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_somobj */ 


<somcls.hh> 

#ifndef _DTS_HH_INCLODED_somcls 
#define _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_somcls 

/* Start Interface SOMClass */ 

// This file was generated by the IBM "DirectToSOM" emitter for C++ (VI.121) 
// Generated at 04/15/96 05:26:11 EDT 
// The efw file is version 1.62 

♦include <som.hh> 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMClass; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMObject; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

♦ifndef _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMClass_defined 
♦define _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMClass_defined 
♦pragma SOMAsDefault(on) 
class SOMClass; 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long _maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 

SOMClass **_buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMClass; 

♦ endif // _IDbJEQUENCE_SOMClass_defined 
♦include <somobj.hh> 

♦pragma SOMNonDTS(on) 

class SOMClass : public ::SOMObject { 

// This is the SOM metaclass. That is, the instances of this class 
// are class objects. When the SOM environment is created an instance 
//of SOMClass is created and a pointer to it is placed in the external 
// data location (SOMClassClassData.classObject). Bindings provide the 
// macro _SOMClass for this expression. _SOMClass is unique in that it 
// is its own class object. I.e., _SOMClass == _somGetClass(_SOMClass). 

// SOMClass can be subclassed just like any SOM class. The subclasses 
//of SOMClass are new metaclasses and can generate class objects with 
// different implementations than those produced by _SOMClass. 

//An important rule for metaclass programming is that no methods 
// introduced by SOMClass should ever be overridden. While this 
// limits the utility of metaclass programming in SOM, it guarantees 
// that SOM will operate correctly. Special class frameworks may be 
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// available from IBM to alleviate this restriction. Also, the 
// restriction may be lifted in the future. 


#if defined(_SOM_MODULES_) 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "SOMClass") 

♦pragma SOMClassName(*, "SOMClass") 

♦pragma SOMNoMangling(*) 

♦pragma SOMNonDTS(*) 

♦pragma SOMClassVersion (SOMClass, 1, 5) 

♦pragma SOMCallstyle (oldl) 

♦pragma SOMAsDefault(off) 

public : 

♦ ifndef SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somToken_defined 
♦define SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somToken_defined 

typedef struct { 

unsigned long ..maximum; 
unsigned long ..length; 
somToken *_buf::er; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_somToken; 

♦endif // SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somToken_defined 

typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_somToken somTokenSequence; 
typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_SOMClass SOMClassSequence; 

// a structure to describe a class-related offset 
typedef struct somOffsetlnfo { 

SOMClass* els; 
long offset; 

} somOffsetlnfo; 

♦ ifndef SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somOffsetInfo_defined 

♦define SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somOffsetInfo_defined 

struct somOffsetlnfo; 
typedef struct { 

unsigned long .maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 
somOffsetlnfo *_buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_somOffsetlnfo; 

♦endif // SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somOffsetInfo_defined 

typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_somOffsetlnfo somOffsets; 

♦ ifndef SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somId_defined 

♦define SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somId_defined 

typedef struct { 

unsigned long _maximum; 
unsigned long _length; 
somld *_buffer; 

} _IDL_SEQUENCE_somId; 

♦endif // SOMClass_IDL_SEQUENCE_somId_defined 
typedef _IDL_SEQUENCE_somId somldSequence; 
somOffsets somlnstanceDataOffsets; 
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#pragma SOMAttribute(sominstanceDataOffsets, readonly, virtualaccessors, 
nodata) 

tpragma SOMAsDefault(pop) 

SOMClass(); 

SOMClass(SOMClassS ); 
virtual -SOMClass(); 

#ifdef _EXTENDED_SOM_ASSIGNMENTS_ 

virtual SOMClassk somAssign(SOMClass&); 

#else 

virtual SOMObject* somDefaultAssign(som3AssignCtrl*, SOMObject*); 


// Uses SOMMalloc to allocate storage for a new instance of the 
// receiving class, and then calls somRenewNoInitNoZero to load the 
// new object's method table pointer. Then somDefaultlnit is called to 
// initialize the new object. Note: If the instance is a class object, 
// somlnitMIClass must then be invoked to declare parents and 
// initialize the class's instance method table. Upon failure, NULL 
//is returned. 

virtual ::SOMObject* somNewO; 

// Equivalent to somNew except that storage is not allocated. 

// <obj> is taken as the address of the new object, 
virtual ::SOMObject* somRenew(void* obj); 

// somlnitClass is obsolete, and should no longer be used. The SOM 2.0 
// kernel provides special handling for redispatch stubs in the case 
//of SOM 1.0 classes, and use of this method is what tells the kernel 
// that old-style redispatch stubs will be registered, 
virtual void somlnitClass(string className, ::SOMClass* parentclass, 
long dataSize, long maxStaticMethods, 
long majorVersion, long minorVersion); 

// This method is invoked when all of the static initialization for 
// the class has been finished. The default implementation simply 
// registers the newly constructed class with the SOMClassMgr. 
virtual void somClassReady(); 

// This object's class name as a NULL terminated string, 
virtual string somGetName(); 

// Returns the parent class of self (along its "left-hand" derivation 
// path), if one exists and NULL otherwise, 
virtual ::SOMClass* somGetParent(); 

// Returns 1 (true) if <self> is a descendent class of <aClassObj> and 
// 0 (false) otherwise. Note: a class object is considered to be 
// descended itself for the purposes of this method, 
virtual boolean somDescendedFrom(::SOMClass* aClassObj); 

// Returns 1 (true) if the implementation of this class is 
// compatible with the specified major and minor version number and 
// false (0) otherwise. An implementation is compatible with the 
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//A pointer to the method table used by instances of this class. This 
// method was misnamed; it should have been called somGetlnstanceMtab. 
virtual ;;somMethodTab* somGetClassMtab(); 

// Adds the indicated method, creating and returning a new method token. 

// 

// <methodDescriptor> is the somld for an identifier that can be used 
//to access signature information about the method from an interface 
// repository. 

// 

// <method> is the actual method procedure for this method. 

// <redispatchStub> is a procedure with the same calling sequence as 
// <method> that invokes somDispatch for the method. 

// 

// <applyStub> is a procedure used to support somApply. 
virtual ::somMToken somAddStaticMethod(;:somld methodld, 

::somld methodDescriptor, 

::somMethodPtr method, 

::somMethodPtr redispatchStub, 

::somMethodPtr applyStub); 


// This method can be used instead of <somAddStaticMethod> or 

// <somAddDynamicMethod> when it is known that the class' parent 

// class already supports this method. This call does not require the 

// method descriptor and stub methods that the others do. 

virtual void somOverrideSMethod(::somld methodld, ;;somMethodPtr method); 

// Adds the indicated method to the class's name lookup list. 

//If this happens to override a static method then this operation is 
// equivalent to <somOverrideSMethod> and the <methodDescriptor> and 
// <applyStub> arguments are ignored (the overridden method's values 
// will be used). 

// 

// <methodDescriptor> is the somld for an identifier that can be used 
//to access signature information about the method from an interface 
// repository. 

// <method> is the actual method procedure for this method 

// <applyStub> is a procedure that takes a standard variable argument 
// list data structure applies it to its target object by calling 
// <method> with arguments derived from the data structure. Its 
// calling sequence is the same as the calling sequence of the 
// dispatch methods defined in SOMObject. This stub is used in the 
// support of the dispatch methods used in some classes. In classes 
// where the dispatch functions do not need such a function this 
// parameter may be null. 

virtual void somAddDynamicMethod(:;somld methodld, ::somId 
methodDescriptor, 

::somMethodPtr method, 

::somMethodPtr applyStub); 
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// Returns the apply stub associated with the specified method, 

//if one exists; otherwise NULL is returned. This method is obsolete, 
// and retained for binary comparability. In SOMr2, users never access 
// apply stubs directly; the function somApply is used to invoke apply 
// stubs. See somApply documentation for further information on apply 
// stubs, and see somAddStaticMethod documentation for information 
//on how apply stubs are registered by class implementations, 
virtual ::somMethodPtr somGetApplyStub(;;somld methodld); 


I Finds the indicated method, which mus 
/ by this class, and returns a pointer 


static method supported 
method procedure. 
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II by instanceToken. The instance token must have been obtained from a 
// previous invocation of somGetlnstanceToken. The returned member 
// token can be subsequently passed to the run-time somDataResolve 
// function to locate the data member. 

virtual ::somDToken somGetMemberToken(long memberOffset, 

::somDToken instanceToken); 

// If a method with id <methodId> is supported by the target class, 

// the structure pointed to by <md> is loaded with method information 
// and the value 1 is returned. In this case, if the method is not 
// dynamic, md->method is loaded with the result of somClassResolve on 
// the target class for the method. If the method is not supported, 

// md->id is loaded with 0, and the value 0 is returned. 

virtual boolean somGetMethodData(::somld methodld, ::somMethodData* md); 


// Overrides the method table pointers to point to the redispatch stubs. 
// All the methods except somDispatch methods are overriden, 
virtual void somOverrideMtab(); 


// Returns the specified method's access token. This token can then 
//be passed to method resolution routines, which use the token 
//to select a method pointer from a method table, 
virtual ;rsomMToken somGetMethodToken(::somld methodld); 


// The parent classes of self. 

virtual SOMClassSequence somGetParents(); 


// somlnitMIClass implements the second phase of dynamic class creation: 

// inheritance of interface and possibly implementation (instance 
// variables) by suitable initialization of <self> (a class object). 

// For somlnitMIClass, the inherit_vars argument controls whether abstract 
//or implementation inheritance is used. Inherit_vars is a 32 bit 
// bit-vector. Implementation is inherited from parent i iff the bit 
// l«i is on, or i>=32. 

// On a class-by-class basis, for each class ancestor, implementation 
// inheritance always takes precedence over abstract inheritance. This is 
// necessary to guarantee that procedures supporting parent method calls 
// (available on non-abstract parents) are always supported by parent 
// instance variables. 

// <className> is a string containing the class name. A copy is made, so 

// the string may be freed upon return to the caller if this is desired. 

// <parentclasses> is a SOMClassSequence containing pointers to the 
// parent classes. somlnitMIClass makes a copy of this, so it may 
// be freed upon return to the caller if this is desired. 

// <dataSize> is the space needed for the instance variables 

// introduced by this class. 

// <dataAlignment> specifies the desired byte alignment for instance 
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// data introduced by this class. A value of 0 selects a system-wide default; 
// any other argument is taken as the desired byte alignment multiple. Thus, 
// for example, even if a byte multiple of 8 is needed for double precision 
// values on a given system (so 8 is the default), a class whose instance 

// doesn't require this can indicate otherwise. If A is the next memory 
// address available for holding instance data, the address that will be 
// used is A + (A mod byte-alignment). 

// <maxStaticMethods> is the maximum number of static methods that will be 
// added to the initialized class using addStaticMethod. 

// <majorVersion> indicates the major version number for this 
// implementation of the class definition, and <minorVersion> 

// indicates the minor version number. 

virtual void somlnitMIClass(long inherit_vars, string className, 
SOMClassSequence* parentClasses, 
long dataSize, long dataAlignment, 
long maxStaticMethods, long majorVersion, 
long minorVersion); 

// Returns the class' major and minor version numbers in the corresponding 
// output parameters. 

virtual void somGetVersionNumbers(long* majorVersion, long* minorVersion); 

// Like <somFindSMethodOK>, but without restriction to static methods, 
virtual ;:somMethodPtr somLookupMethod(::somld methodld); 

// Equivalent to somRenew except that memory is not zeroed out. 
virtual ::SOMObject* somRenewNoZero(void* obj) ; 

// The purpose of this method is to load an object's method table. 

// The SOM API requires that somRenewNoInitNoZero always be 
// called when creating a new object whose metaclass is not SOMClass. 

// This is because metaclasses must be guaranteed that they can use 
// somRenewNoInitNoZero to track object creation if this is desired, 
virtual ::SOMObject* somRenewNoInitNoZero(void* obj); 

// Allocates memory to hold an object and returns a pointer to this memory. 
// This is a nonstatic method, and cannot be overridden. The default 
// implementation calls SOMMalloc, but a class designer can specify a 
// different implementation using the somallocate modifier in IDL. The 
// allocator takes the same parameters as this method. 

::somToken somAllocate(long size); 

// Zeros out the method table pointer stored in the word pointed to by 
// memptr, and then deallocates the block of memory pointed to by memptr. 

// This is a nonstatic method and cannot be overridden. The default 
// deallocator called is SOMFree, but a class designer can specify a 
// different deallocator using the somdeallocate modifier in IDL. The 
// deallocator takes a char* (memptr) and a long (size) as arguments, 
void somDeallocate(:;somToken memptr); 

// Returns a redispatch stub for the indicated method, if possible. 

// If not possible (because a valid redispatch stub has not been 
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// registered, and there is insufficient information to dynamically 

// construct one), then a NULL is returned. 

virtual ::somMethodProc* somGetRdStub(::somld methodld); 

// loads *md with the method data associated with the the nth method, 
//or NULL if there is no such method. Returns true is successful; 

// false otherwise. 

virtual boolean somGetNthMethodData(long n, ::somMethodData* md); 

//if the receiving class either introduces or overrides the 
// indicated method, then its somMethodPtr is returned, otherwise 
// NULL is returned. 

virtual somMethodPtr somDefinedMethodf::somMToken method); 

// uses namelookup from the target class to locate a method that has the 
// indicated methodld, and returns that method's marshal plan if there 
//is one. Otherwise, null is returned, 
virtual ::somToken somGetMarshalPlan(::somld methodld); 

// The alignment required for the instance data structure 
// introduced by the receiving class, 
long somDataAlignment; 

♦pragma SOMAttribute(somDataAlignment, readonly, virtualaccessors) 

// The ancestors whose initializers the receiving 
// class wants to directly invoke. 

SOMClassSequence somDirectlnitClasses; 

♦pragma SOMAttribute(somDirectlnitClasses, readonly, virtualaccessors) 
♦pragma SOMReleaseOrder ( \ 

"somNew", \ 

"somRenew", \ 

"somlnitClass", \ 

"somClassReady”, \ 

"somGetName", \ 

"somGetParent", \ 

"somDescendedFrom", \ 

"somCheckVersion", \ 

"somFindMethod", \ 

"somFindMethodOk", \ 

"somSupportsMethod", \ 

•somGetNumMethods", \ 

"somGetlnstanceSize", \ 

"somGetlnstanceOffset", \ 

’’somGetlnstancePartSize", \ 

"somGetMethodlndex", \ 

"somGetNumStaticMethods", \ 

"somGetClassMtab", \ 

"somAddStaticMethod", \ 

"somOverrideSMethod", \ 
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"s omAddDynamicMe thod", \ 

"somGetApplyStub", \ 
"somFindSMethod", \ 
"somFindSMethodOk", \ 
“somGetMethodDescriptor", \ 
"somGetNthMethodlnfo", \ 
"somSetClassData", \ 
"somGetClassData", \ 
"somNewNoInit", \ 
"somRenewNoInit", \ 
"somGetlnstanceToken", \ 
"somGetMemberToken", \ 

"somGetMethodData", \ 
"somOverrideMtab", \ 

"somGetMethodToken", \ 
"somGetParents”, \ 

"somlnitMIClass", \ 
"somGetVersionNumbers", \ 
"somLookupMethod", \ 
”_get_somInstanceDataOffsets", \ 
"somRenewNoZero", \ 
“somRenewNoInitNoZero”, \ 
"somAllocate", \ 

"somDeallocate", \ 

"somGetRdStub", \ 
"somGetNthMethodData", \ 


"_get_somDirectInitClasses”, \ 


'somDefinedMethod", \ 


_get_somDataAlignment", 
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"somGetMarshalPlan", 


♦pragma SOMNonDTS(pop) 

/* End SOMClass */ 

#endif /* _DTS_HH_INCLUDED_somcls */ 



APPENDIX 


Persistence SOM 


The Persistence SOM (PSOM) Framework allows you to save objects so that 
they can exist after the process or program that created them has termi¬ 
nated. The SOM Persistence Framework provides support for transparently 
saving and restoring objects. By default, the saved data is stored in the file 
system, but you can subclass from the Persistence Framework to manage 
persistence through more specialized repositories. In addition, there are a 
variety of means of controlling when and how objects are saved. 

This framework is replaced in SOMObjects 3.0 by the Persistent Object 
Service (also known as POSSOM). However, for those who may not have 
SOMObjects 3.0, this appendix will describe the PSOM Framework and 
illustrate how to define classes using PSOM so that they can be more easily 
migrated to POSSOM. 


Persistent Objects: An Overview 

This section presents a brief overview of the steps involved in creating, sav¬ 
ing, and restoring a persistent object. In subsequent sections, we will exam¬ 
ine the steps in more detail. 

You make an object persistent, and save it, as follows: 

1. Instantiate an object of a type that derives from SOMPPersistent- 
Object. Unlike DSOM, where any class type can be made into a 
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distributed object, you must explicitly specify that classes are 
capable of supporting persistent objects by deriving them from the 
class SOMPPersistentObject. 

2. Assign a persistent ID to the object. The SOMPPersistentObject 
method is used to assign a persistent ID to the object. The ID itself 
is created through one of three methods, depending upon how you 
want to store the object. 

3. Save the object. The object is saved through the sompStoreObject 
method of the SOMPPersistentStorageMgr class. Persistent 
objects are managed through an object of type SOMPPersistent¬ 
StorageMgr. The persistent storage manager object controls the 
saving and restoring of objects and is the main interface to the 
Persistence Framework. 

Once the object has been saved, you can restore it as follows: 

1 . Instantiate an object of the same type as the saved object. 

2. Assign the persistent ID to the object. The persistent ID must be the 
same as that of the original saved object. There are a number of 
ways to re-create/save the original ID. 

3. Restore the object. The object is restored through the somp- 
RestoreObject method of the SOMPPersistentStorageMgr class. 

Defining a Persistent-Capable Class 

Any object that is to be managed through the Persistence Framework must 
be of a class that is derived from SOMPPersistentObject. Each data mem¬ 
ber that is to be saved with the object must be made into an attribute and 
given the IDL persistent modifier. This is shown next for the class PCount. 

The class PCount derives directly from SOMPPersistentObject at line 3. 
PCount has only a single data member, count, which is made an attribute 
through the SOMAttribute pragma at line 9, and is made a persistent 
attribute through the SOMIDLPass pragma at line 10. The SOMIDLPass 
pragma adds the string " count: persistent ;" to the beginning of the imple¬ 
mentation section in the generated IDL. This IDL modifier indicates that the 
attribute count is persistent and should be saved and restored through the 
Persistence Framework when objects of class PCount are saved and restored. 
The DTS C++ compiler already generates a modifier statement for the data 
member, but you may have multiple modifier statements for a given compo¬ 
nent, so we can simply add the extra information as a single statement. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C+ + Class PCount (pcount\pcount.hh): 

1 tinclude <somp.hh> 

2 

3 class PCount : public SOMPPersistentObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "PCount") 
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5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End”, \ 

6 "dllname = \"pcount.dll\”;”) 

7 public: 

8 PCount() { count = 0; } 

9 int count; 

10 #pragma SOMAttribute(count) 

11 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

12 "count: persistent;") 

13 }; 


Assigning a Persistent ID 

The data for a persistent object is stored by default in the file system. Using 
the default Persistence Framework, the persistent ID identifies the file 
where the data is stored, how the data is stored (binary or ASCII), and the 
location within the file where the data resides. There are three ways to 
assign a persistent ID to an object: 

1 . Independent system-generated ID. The ID is created by the system 
based on the next available ID number. Nothing else is taken into 
account. The ID is assigned to the object using the SOMP- 
PersistentObject method sompInitNextAvail. 

2. Dependent system-generated ID. The ID is generated by the system 
so that the new object will be stored “near” another object. The ID 
is assigned to the object using the SOMPPersistentObject 
method sompInitNearObject. 

3. User-defined ID. The ID is specified by the user. For the default 
Persistent Framework, this involves specifying the storage type 
(ASCII or binary), the file and the offset where the object is to be 
stored. The ID is assigned to the object using the SOMP¬ 
PersistentObject method sompInitGivenld. 

A common way to work with persistent IDs is to create a user-defined 
or independent system-generated ID for the initial object, then create 
dependent system-generated IDs for the remainder of the objects using the 
initial ID. 

Assigning an Independent System-Generated ID 
with sompInitNextAvail 

Independent system-generated IDs are created through the SOMPIdAssigner 
class. An instance of this class is used to manage the assignment of IDs. To use 
this approach, you simply instantiate an object of type SOMPIdAssigner, 
then invoke the method sompInitNextAvail against the persistent object, 
passing the address of a SOMPIdAssigner instance. 

As our first example of working with persistent objects, the following 
shows a simple instance of creating and saving a persistent object by assign- 
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ing an independent system-generated ID. The implementation file for the 
class PCount contains only the SOMInitModule function and a SOMDefine 
for the class. SOMDefine is necessary to force the compiler to generate the 
SOM class data structures for the class, since PCount has no out-of-line 
member functions. 

In the client program, the variable psm is defined at line 11 as an instance 
of the persistent storage manager class SOMPPersistentStorageMgr. The 
persistent storage manager will be used to save the persistent object. Next, at 
line 14, is the declaration of an object pob j, of type PCount, which is the class 
defined earlier. This will be the persistent object, whose data will be saved by 
the persistent storage manager psm. Then the function AssignPersistentlD is 
called at line 17 to assign an ID to the object pobj. Once the ID has been 
assigned, the persistent storage manager method sompStoreObject is 
invoked against object psm at line 20 to save the object pobj. 

The function AssignPersistentid at lines 26 through 38 assigns a per¬ 
sistent ID to an object using the next available persistent ID. This is 
achieved by declaring an object ID assigner of type SOMPIdAssigner, 
which manages persistent IDs. The method sompInitNextAvail is called, 
which uses the assigner object to determine the next ID to assign. 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C+ + Class PCount (pcount\pcount.cpp): 

1 ((include <fstream.h> 

2 ((include "pcount.hh" 

3 

4 //No out-of-line member functions, so use SOMDefine 

5 //to create SOM class data structures 

6 #pragma SOMDefine(PCount) 

7 

8 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK EXPORT SOMInitModule! 

9 long major, long minor, string className) 

10 { 

11 PCountNewClass(major, minor); 

12 } 

Client of DirectToSOM C+ + Class PCount (pcount\tstl .cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include “pcount.hh” 

3 

4 int AssignPersistentid(PCount&) ; 

5 

6 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

7 { 

8 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

9 

10 // instantiate a persistent storage manager object 

11 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

12 


// instantiate the persistent object 
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14 PCount pobj; 

15 

16 // assign persistent id to the object 

17 AssignPersistentld(pobj); 

18 

19 // save object through persistent storage manager 

20 psm.sompStoreObject(Spobj); 

21 

22 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment (_SOMEnv) ; 

23 } 

24 

25 

26 int AssignPersistentld(PCount &pobj) 

27 { 

28 // instantiate an id assigner object 

29 static SOMPIdAssigner assigner; 

30 char id[SOMPMAXIDSIZE]; 

31 

32 // assign the next available persistent id 

33 pobj.sompInitNextAvail(fcassigner); 

34 

35 // display the persistent id 

36 pobj.sompGetPersistentldString(id); 

37 cout « "Object ID is " « id << endl; 

38 return TRUE; 

39 } 


The Persistent ID 

If you compile and run the previous example, you will get output such as the 
following: 

Object ID is SOMPASCII:.\p0000000:0 

This is the assigned object ID for the persistent object. Using the default 
Persistence Framework, an object ID consists of three parts: 

storage_format:storage_directoiy\filename:offset 

The storage format will be one of SOMPASCII or SOMPBinary, 
depending upon how you want the object to be saved. The storage directory 
is where the persistent storage file is located; the file name is the name of 
the file to be used to save the object; and the offset is the location within the 
file where the object is stored. (Note that these examples were run in OS/2. 
If you are using AIX, the directory separator character is / instead of \.) 

The real SOM terminology for these components is: 

<IOGroupMgrClassName>:<IOGroupName>:<IOGroupOffset> 

where an IO group is a more generic concept used to reflect groupings of 
saved objects, not necessarily in a file system. This abstraction is useful if 
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you want to customize the Persistence Framework, but is more confusing 
than helpful for the scope of this discussion. 

When you use a SOMPIdAssigner object to generate independent per¬ 
sistent IDs, it always uses a storage format of SOMPASCII and an offset of 
0. The storage directory is set to the value of the SOMP_PERSIST environ¬ 
ment variable. If SOMP_PERSIST is not set, the default is the current 
directory. 

The file name is set to Pxxx, where xxx is the number in hex of the next 
available ID number. The ID assigner saves the most recently used ID in the 
file somplast.id in the storage directory. When it needs a new ID, it looks 
for this file and, if found, reads the number, and assigns the hex value as the 
ID number. If the file is not found, 0 is assumed. The file is then 
updated/created with the next available ID number, obtained by increment¬ 
ing the current number. 

Let’s reexamine the persistent ID displayed by the previous test pro¬ 
gram: 


Object ID is SOMPASCII:.\p0000000:0 

The storage format is ASCII and the offset is 0. The storage directory is the 
current directory, and the storage file name ispOOOOOOO. If you examine the 
current directory after running the program, you will see the following new 
files: 


somplast.id 
P0000000 

somplast.id will contain the following line: 

1 is the next available ID 

and pOOOOOOO will contain the saved object, which will look something like 
this: 


SOMPAscii OTOC 86 

6 PCountO 0 22 S0MPAttrEncoderDecoder5 count4 0 7 $_E0A_$ 
Number of Persistent Objects: 1 

Last assigned offset: 0 

Num flag start len 


0 0 29 


57 


If you ran the program several times, the value in somplast.id would incre¬ 
ment by one each time, and a new file Pxxx would be created for each exe¬ 
cution, corresponding to the next available ID number. 
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Assigning a User-Defined ID 

User-defined IDs are created through an instance of the SOMPPersistentld 
class. This class provides a method somutSetldString that allows you to 
assign an ID string to a persistent ID instance. Then you can supply this 
instance as a parameter to the SOMPPersistentObject method 
sompInitGivenld to assign the user-defined ID to the persistent object. 

In the following code segment, I replaced the AssignPersistentid 
function from the previous example with one that sets the persistent 
ID from a user-defined ID. The variable pid is an instance of the persistent 
ID class SOMPPersistentld. The file name for the persistent data store is 
set to pfile.dat by invoking the method sompSetlOGroupName against 
the persistent ID object pid. By default, the storage format and offset will 
default to SOMPASCII and 0 respectively. 

Assigning a User-Defined ID (pcount\tst2.cpp): 

int AssignPersistentid(PCount fcpobj) 

{ 

// instantiate an persistent id object 
static SOMPPersistentld pid; 
char id[SOMPMAXIDSIZE]; 

// set the file name, 

// format defaults to ASCII, offset to 0 
pid.sompSetlOGroupName("pfile.dat"); 

pobj.sompInitGivenld(&pid); 

// display the persistent id 
pobj.sompGetPersistentldString(id); 
cout « "Object ID is " << id « endl; 
return TRUE; 


You can set the group expicitly using the sompSetlOGroupMgr 
ClassName and sompSetGroupOffset methods, or you can set all three at 
once using the somutSetldString method. For example, the following cre¬ 
ates a persistent ID with the storage format of binary, in the file \ jennifer 
\psom\psom. out, at offset 1: 

Assigning a Group and Offset for a User-Defined ID (pcount\tst3.cpp): 

int AssignPersistentid(PCount &pobj) 

{ 

// instantiate an persistent id object 
static SOMPPersistentld pid; 
char id[SOMPMAXIDSIZE]; 

// set the format to Binary, 

// file name to psom.out, and offset to 1 


Continued 
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pid.somutSetldString( 

"SOMPBinary: \ \ jennif erWpsomWpsom. out: 1") ; 
pobj.sompInitGivenId(&pid ); 

// display the persistent id 
pobj.sompGetPersistentldString(id); 
cout « "Object ID is " « id « endl; 
return TRUE; 


Dependent System-Generated ID 

So far we’ve looked at two of the three methods for assigning a persistent ID 
to an object: independent system-generated and user-defined. The third way 
is through a dependent system-generated ID, where the Persistence Frame¬ 
work generates an ID such that the object will be stored near another ID. In 
the context of the default framework, this simply means the new persistent 
object should be stored in the same file as the existing object, at the next 
available offset. 

The following programming example shows how to create a persistent 
ID near another persistent ID. The program declares two PCount objects, 
pobj l and pobj 2. pobj l is assigned a user-defined persistent ID through 
AssignPersistentid, and pobj2 is assigned an ID near pobjl through the 
SOMPPersistentObject method sompInitNearObject. Then both objects 
are saved in the persistent store through sompStoreObject. If the program 
were run in OS/2, the result would be: 

Object ID is SOMPASCII:pfile.dat:0 

Object ID is SOMPASCII:pfile.dat:1 

Note that the first object ID is at offset 0 in file pf ile. dat, while the second, 
system-generated, ID is at offset 1 in the same file. 

Assigning a Dependent System-Generated ID (pcount\tst4.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include "pcount.hh" 

3 

4 int AssignPersistentid (PCountSc) ; 

5 void DisplayPersistentld(PCount &pobj); 

6 

7 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

10 

11 // instantiate a persistent storage manager object 

12 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 
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13 

14 // instantiate the persistent objects 

15 PCount pobjl, pobj 2; 

16 

17 // assign persistent id to pobjl 

18 AssignPersistentld(pobjl); 

19 

20 // assign persistent id near pobjl 

21 pobj2.sompInitNearObject(&pobjl); 

22 DisplayPersistentId(pobj2); 

23 

24 // save objects through persistent storage manager 

25 psm.sompStoreObject(&pobjl); 

26 psm.sompStoreObject(&pobj2); 

28 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

29 } 

30 

31 

32 int AssignPersistentld(PCount &pobj) 

33 { 

34 // instantiate an persistent id object 

35 static SOMPPersistentld pid; 

36 

37 // set the file name, 

38 // format defaults to ASCII, offset to 0 

39 pid.sompSetlOGroupNameC'pfile.dat”) ; 

40 

41 pobj.sompInitGivenId(&pid); 

42 DisplayPersistentldlpobj ); 

43 return TRUE; 

44 ) 

45 

46 

47 void DisplayPersistentId(PCount &pobj) 

48 { 

49 char id[SOMPMAXIDSIZE]; 

50 

51 pobj.sompGetPersistentldString(id); 

52 cout « “Object ID is " << id << endl; 

53 ) 


Restoring Persistent Objects 

So far, all I’ve done is explain how to create and save persistent objects. This 
is not particularly useful unless you can actually restore them, too. Objects 
are restored, as they are saved, through the persistent storage manager 
object, in this case using the method sompRestoreObject. 

The process is simple. You must first create a persistent ID that 
matches that of the object you want to restore. Then, you ask the persistent 
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storage manager to restore that object from the persistent store by supply¬ 
ing the persistent ID. The Persistence Framework restores an object first by 
creating an object of the appropriate type through somNew, which calls 
somDefaultlnit for the class, which maps to the C++ default constructor. 
Then, for each persistent attribute to be restored, the _set attribute method 
is called to assign the restored value. 

The following example shows how to restore an object from the persis¬ 
tent datastore. Rather than instantiate an automatic object of type PCount 
and assign it an ID through AssignPersistentid, in this example, the func¬ 
tion GetPersistentObject is called, which will return a pointer to an object 
of type PCount. The object returned will either be an object restored from the 
datastore or a new object. In either case, the program increments the object 
count and displays it. Then the object is saved to the datastore (this may be 
an update if the object already exists), and the storage for that object is 
deleted. Each time the program is called, count increments by 1, starting 
with an initial value of 0, as set in the constructor for PCount. 

GetPersistentObj ect first creates a persistent ID (using the same steps as 
in AssignPersistentid, previously). Next, the SOMPPersistentStorageMgr 
method sompObjectExists is called with this persistent ID to determine 
whether the object already exists in the persistent datastore. If it does, 
sompRestoreObject is called to retrieve it; if not, a new one is allocated and 
assigned the persistent ID pid. 

sompRestoreObject takes the address of a persistent ID, allocates 
storage of the correct type, and restores the data corresponding to that per¬ 
sistent ID into the allocated object. It assigns the persistent ID to that 
restored object and returns its address. 

Restoring an Object (pcount\tst5.cpp): 

1 ttinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include "pcount.hh“ 

3 

4 PCount ‘GetPersistentObject!); 

5 

6 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

7 { 

8 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

9 

10 // instantiate a persistent storage manager object 

11 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

12 

13 // instantiate the persistent object 

14 PCount *pobj = GetPersistentObject!); 

15 

16 ++pobj->count; 

17 cout « "Count is " « pobj->count « endl; 

18 

19 // save object through persistent storage manager 

20 psm.sompStoreObject(pobj); 
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21 

22 // free the object 

23 delete pobj; 

24 

25 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

26 } 

27 

28 

29 PCount ‘GetPersistentObject() 

30 { 

31 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

32 static SOMPPersistentld pid; 

3 3 PCount *pobj; 

34 

35 // set the file name, 

36 // format defaults to ASCII, offset to 0 

37 pid.sompSetlOGroupNameC'pfile.dat”) ; 

39 // if persistent object exists, restore it 

40 if (psm.sompObjectExistsl&pid)) { 

41 pobj = (PCount *)psm.sompRestoreObject(&pid); 

42 } else { 

43 pobj = new PCount; 

44 pobj->sompInitGivenId(&pid); 

45 } 

46 return pobj; 

47 } 

Keep in mind that you must first restore an object in order to rewrite it 
back to the persistent datastore. The storage manager always writes a new 
value to the end of the datastore. If an object that has been restored is rewrit¬ 
ten, the original value is marked as unused. For example, the datastore after 
running the previous example several iterations under OS/2 (note that the 
storage format may change from system to system and release to release) is 
shown next. With this storage format, each string ending with $_eoa_$ rep¬ 
resents a single saved value for the PCount object. The line at the bottom of 
the file under start indicates where object 0 starts in the line. Each time you 
run the program, a new object value is added to the list, and the value under 
start increments to indicate where the current value actually is stored. 

If you don’t restore the object first, the storage manager will not mark 
the original value as unused (in this example, by incrementing the start 
value), so when you try to restore the object, you will get the original value 
(given by start), not the new value. However, because of this behavior of 
writing a new value to the end of the datastore, the datastore will eventually 
grow large and you will need to compact it. See Compacting the Datastore 
later in this appendix for details. 

SOMPAscii OTOC 200 

6 PCount0 0 22 SOMPAttrEncoderDecoder5 count4 1 7 $_EOA_$6 PCountO 0 22 
SOMPAttrEncoderDecoderS count4 2 7 $_EOA_$6 PCountO 0 22 
S0MPAttrEncoderDecoder5 count4 3 7 $_E0A_$ 


Continued 
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Number of Persistent Objects: 1 

Last assigned offset: 0 

Num flag start len 


0 0 143 


57 


Working with Persistent Objects 

Deleting a Persistent Object 

A persistent object has the feature that it is, well, persistent! So, when your 
program or process ends, the data doesn’t go away. But you will eventually 
need to delete a persistent object permanently, and to do this you use the 
SOMPPersistentStorageMgr method sompDeleteObject. In the follow¬ 
ing example, the object is deleted from the persistent datastore when the 
count exceeds 3. sompDeleteObject will also delete the in-memory copy of 
the object, so there is no need to explicitly delete it (in fact, if you do, you 
will get an exception). 

Deleting a Persistent Object (pcount\tst6.cpp): 

1 tinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include "pcount.hh" 

3 

4 PCount ‘GetPersistentObject(); 

5 

6 int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

7 { 

8 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment () ; 

9 

10 // instantiate a persistent storage manager object 

11 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

12 

13 // instantiate the persistent object 

14 PCount *pobj = GetPersistentObject(); 

15 

16 ++pobj->count; 

17 cout « "Count is * « pobj->count « endl; 

18 

19 if (pobj->count >3) { 

20 // delete the object, also deletes pobj 

21 psm.sompDeleteObject(pobj->sompGetPersistentId()); 

22 } else { 

23 // save object through persistent storage manager 

24 psm.sompStoreObject(pobj); 

25 delete pobj; 

26 } 

27 

28 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 
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29 } 

30 

31 

32 PCount ‘GetPersistentObject() 

33 { 

34 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

35 static SOMPPersistentld pid; 

36 PCount *pobj; 

37 

38 // set the file name, 

39 // format defaults to ASCII, offset to 0 

40 pid.sompSetlOGroupName("pfile.dat”); 

41 

42 // if persistent object exists, restore it 

43 if (psm.sompObjectExists(&pid)) { 

44 pobj = (PCount *)psm.sompRestoreObject(&pid); 

45 } else { 

46 pobj = new PCount; 

47 pobj->sompInitGivenId(&pid); 

48 } 

49 return pobj; 

50 } 


Marking an Object as Dirty 

In all of the examples so far, whenever we have requested that an object be 
saved, the persistent storage manager always wrote that object out to the 
datastore. But what if the object hasn’t changed? It would be a waste to 
write it out. In these simple examples, it would not be a problem, but as you 
start dealing with a lot more objects, it becomes a concern. 

You can control this behavior through the SOMPPersistentObject 
method sompIsDirty. The Persistence Framework invokes this method 
against an object to be saved to determine whether it actually needs to be 
written out. If sompIsDirty returns true, the object is written to the data¬ 
store; otherwise, it is not written out. The default version of sompIsDirty 
supplied by SOMPPersistentObject always returns true, but you can over¬ 
ride it to optimize the I/O performed by the framework. 

In the example with class PCount, we would only want to mark an 
object to be saved if the count had been updated. The count will only be 
updated outside the class through the _set_count method (since count is 
an attribute). Therefore, we can supply a user-defined version of the 
_set_count method and indicate that the object should be saved when the 
count has been updated. 

The next example shows the updated version of the class description to 
support the sompIsDirty method for class PCount. I added an override of 
sompIsDirty and changed the attribute description for count to specify 
noset. This means that I will be supplying the _set_count routine rather 
than having the compiler supply one for me. 
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In the updated version of the class implementation, I added two new 
methods: _set_count and sompIsDirty; _set_count sets the "dirty” flag for 
the object by invoking sompSetDirty against itself; sompIsDirty simply 
returns the "dirty" flag setting for the current object. Now when the 
Persistence Framework needs to determine whether to save a PCount object, 
invoking sompIsDirty will indicate that. Note that the framework will reset 
the "dirty" flag once an object has been saved. (If you are using VisualAge 
C++ for OS/2, version 3, you will need to compile this new version of PCount 
with -yxqnosomvolattr. See the discussion of the SOMAttribute program 
in Chapter 4.) 

PCount Class Supporting Dirty Flag (pcount/pcount2.hh): 

1 #include <somp.hh> 

2 

3 class PCount : public SOMPPersistentObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, *PCount■) 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \"pcount,dll\*;") 

7 public: 

8 PCount() { count = 0; } 

9 boolean sompIsDirty(); 

10 int count; 

11 #pragma SOMAttribute(count, noset) 

12 tpragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

13 "count: persistent;") 

15 

PCount Implementation Supporting Dirty Flag (pcount/pcount2.cpp): 

1 iinclude <iostream.h> 

2 #include "pcount.hh" 

3 

4 void PCount::_set_count(int newValue) 

5 { 

6 count = newValue; 

7 // set the dirty bit for the object 

8 this->sompSetDirty(); 

9 } 

11 boolean PCount::sompIsDirty() 

12 { 

13 // return the dirty bit for the object 

14 return this->sompGetDirty(); 

15 } 

16 

17 

18 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK EXPORT SOMInitModule( 

19 long major, long minor, string className) 


20 
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21 PCountNewClass(major, minor); 

22 } 

Recursive Save and Restore 

When objects are saved and restored with sompStoreObject and somp 
RestoreObject, the Persistence Framework automatically saves and restores 
all children objects recursively. There may be situations, however, when you 
want to save or restore only a portion of an object hierarchy. In this case, you 
can use the sompStoreObjectWithoutChildren and the sompRestore 
ObjectWithoutChildren methods. The first saves only the parent object to 
the datastore; the second allocates storage and assigns the persistent IDs to 
both the parent object and any of its children, but only actually restores the 
data into the parent object. 

Compacting the Datastore 

As discussed earlier, the storage manager always writes a new value to the 
end of the datastore. If this is a rewrite of an object that has been restored, 
the original value is marked as unused. Because of this behavior of writing 
a new value to the end of the datastore, it will eventually grow large and you 
will need to compact it. There are two ways to do this, either through the 
SOMPPersistentObject method sompMarkForCompaction or the utility 
srgarbel (short for garbage collection). 

When applied to a persistent object, sompMarkForCompaction indi¬ 
cates to the persistent storage manager that the next time this object is 
stored, all data within the file should be compacted. For the default frame¬ 
work, the srgarbel utility takes the following parameters: 

srgarbel [-i<SOMPASCII|SOMPBinary>] <data_store> 

where the default storage format is SOMPASCII. 


Persistent Message Queue 

In the following example, I rewrote the Chapter 3 version of the message 
queue example to make the queues persistent. The overall design is that when 
the program terminates, all changed message queues will be written to the 
persistent datastore, one queue per file, through the MessageQueueServer 
destructor. Then, when the program requests a message queue through 
MessageQueueServer: : GetMessageQueue (char *), the queue will be restored 
from the persistent store if found; otherwise, a new message queue will be cre¬ 
ated. When a change is made to a message queue, the dirty flag is set for that 
queue, so that a message queue will be saved only if it has changed. 
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The MessageQueue and the MessageQueue: :Mqueue classes in the 
mgueue.hh file both now inherit from SOMPPersistentObject. This is 
because attributes of both classes will be saved. For the MessageQueue class, 
the data member mq, last, name, and count are declared as persistent 
attributes. For the MessageQueue: :Mqueue class, the persistent attributes 
are the data members next and message. Because the Persistence Frame¬ 
work stores objects recursively, when an object of type MessageQueue is 
saved, the entire underlying message queue will be saved with that ID. 
When a MessageQueue: :Mqueue object is saved, the MessageQueue: :Mqueue 
object corresponding to that objects mq attribute will be saved. The next 
pointer for this object will be followed and saved, and so on, until the entire 
list is recursively saved. 

Except for the addition of the sompPassivate, sompActivated, and 
sompIsDirty methods, the new version of the mqueue. cpp file is not much 
changed from the nonpersistent version. The only changes occur in the 
MessageQueue Send, Receive, and Clear routines. Whenever a new Message- 
Queue :MQueue object is created, it must be assigned a persistent ID, so that 
it can be saved and restored with the message queue itself. To achieve this, 
MessageQueue: :Send invokes sompInitNearObject against the new object 
at line 74, passing the message queue as the reference object. This will 
assign a persistent ID that is in the same datastore file as the MessageQueue 
itself. 

In addition, because each of the methods Send, Receive, and Clear 
update the message queue, the method sompSetDirty is invoked to indicate 
that the queue should be saved. Note that the sompIsDirty method is also 
called for the first element in the queue of messages. This ensures that the 
underlying queue is saved also, but only when the containing MessageQueue 
object is modified. 

The sompPassivate and sompActivated methods are called when an 
object is stored and restored respectively. You can use them to perform spe¬ 
cific actions when these events take place. I am using them in this example 
just to trace the saving and restoring of the message queues. 

The mqserver. h file is the same as before, but the mqserver. cpp file has 
been updated to save and restore the queues from the persistent datastore. 
The constructor for the MessageQueueServer class has not changed, but the 
destructor now saves each queue to the persistent datastore through the 
sompStoreObject method. In GetMessageQueue(char *), if the requested 
message queue is found in the in-memory array, it is returned, as before. But 
now, if the queue is not found, it will be restored from the persistent data¬ 
store if it exists there; otherwise, a new message queue will be created. The 
persistent ID for a message queue is the queue name with .pst appended. 

In the makefile, I linked the sommeml. ob j binary discussed in Chapter 8 
into both mqueue. dll and tstmq. exe. The calls to new and delete to allocate 
and delete storage for the message text and message queue name will there¬ 
fore use the SOM storage allocation routines rather than the standard C++ 
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routines to avoid problems with mixing the compiler and the SOM memory 
management routines. You cannot use the compiler delete operator to deal¬ 
locate memory that was allocated through SOMMalloc, and vice-versa. 

If the standard C++ new operator were used in the constructors to 
allocate the message text and queue name storage, delete would work fine 
for deleting such messages. But, when an object is restored from the persis¬ 
tent datastore, SOM uses SOMMAlloc to allocate storage for these 
attributes, in which case delete would not be valid to use, because the stor¬ 
age was allocated using a different storage manager. 

Note that the -p SOM compiler option is used in the makefile when 
updating the information repository to ensure that private class informa¬ 
tion is incorporated. If this option were not included, the persistent 
attribute information would be ignored, and private class information 
would not be saved. 

Definition of DirectToSOM C+ + Class MessageQneue (mqueueJmqueue.hh): 

1 #ifndef MQUEUE_H 

2 #define MQUEUE_H 

3 

4 ((include <somp.hh> 

5 

6 #define SUCCESS 0 

7 #define FAIL 1 

8 #def ine MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN 20 

9 #define MAX_MESSAGE_LEN 256 

10 

11 class MessageQueue : 

12 public SOMPPersistentObject { 

13 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "MessageQueue") 

14 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

15 "dllname = \"mqueue.dll\) 

16 

17 struct Mqueue : public SOMPPersistentObject { 

18 Mqueue ‘next; 

19 char* message; 

20 Mqueue (); 

21 Mqueue(char *); 

22 -MqueueO; 

23 void sompPassivate(); 

24 void sompActivatedO ; 

25 boolean sompIsDirtyl); 

26 #pragma SOMAttribute(next) 

27 #pragma SOMIDLPass)*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

28 "next; persistent;") 

29 #pragma SOMAttribute(message) 

30 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin”, \ 

31 "message: persistent;") 

32 } ; 

33 Mqueue *mq, ‘last; 

34 int count; 


Continued 
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35 public: 

37 MessageQueue)); 

38 MessageQueue(char *); 

3 9 ~Me s s ageQueue(); 

40 void Clear(); 

41 int Send(char *); 

42 int Receive(char *); 

43 void Dump(); 

44 int Count!); 

45 boolean sompIsDirty(); 

46 void sompPassivate(); 

47 void sompActivated(); 

48 #pragma SOMAttribute(mq) 

49 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin”, \ 

50 "mq: persistent;") 

51 #pragma SOMAttribute(last) 

52 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

53 "last: persistent;”) 

54 #pragma SOMAttribute(count) 

55 #pragma SOMIDLPass!*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

56 "count: persistent;") 

57 #pragma SOMAttribute(name) 

58 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

59 "name: persistent;") 

60 }; 

61 

62 #endif 

Definition of Native C++ Class MessageQueueManager (mqueueJmqmgr.h): 

1 #ifndef MQSERVER_H 

2 #define MQSERVER_H 

3 

4 ((include "mqueue.hh" 

5 

6 ((define MAX_QUEUES 20 

7 

8 class MessageQueueManager { 

9 MessageQueue *mqueues[MAX_QUEUES]; 

10 public: 

11 MessageQueueManager(); 

12 -MessageQueueManager() ; 

13 MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(char *); 

14 MessageQueue *GetMessageQueue(int); 

15 } ; 

16 

17 #endif 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue 
(mqueue/mqueue. cpp): 

1 ((include <iostream.h> 

2 tinclude <assert.h> 
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3 #include "mqueue.hh" 

4 

5 // Need a no-argument/default constructor 

6 //for PSOM to call 

7 MessageQueue::Mqueue::Mqueue() 

9 next = NULL; 

10 message = NULL; 

11 } 

12 

13 MessageQueue::Mqueue::Mqueue(char *elemMessage) 

14 { 

15 next = NULL; 

16 message = new char[strlen(elemMessage) + 1]; 

17 assert(message != NULL); 

18 strcpy(message, elemMessage); 

19 } 

20 

21 MessageQueue::Mqueue::-Mqueue() 

22 { 

23 delete message; 

24 if (next) 

25 delete next; 

26 } 

27 

28 void MessageQueue::Mqueue::sompPassivate() 

29 { 

30 cout « "\tSaving message elem: ” 

31 « message « endl; 

32 } 

33 

34 void MessageQueue::Mqueue::sompActivated() 

35 { 

36 cout « "\tRestored message elem: " 

37 « message « endl; 

38 } 

39 

40 boolean MessageQueue::Mqueue::sompIsDirtyl) 

41 { 

42 return this->sompGetDirty(); 

43 } 

44 

45 MessageQueue::MessageQueue() 

46 { 

47 name = NULL; 

48 last = mq = NULL; 

49 count = 0; 

50 } 

51 

52 MessageQueue::MessageQueue(char *qname) 

53 { 

54 last = mq = NULL; 

55 count = 0; 

56 name = new char[strlen(qname) + 1); 

57 assert (name !=NULL); Continued. 
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112 } 

113 

114 void MessageQueue::Dump() 

115 { 

116 int i = 1; 

117 cout << "Dumping queue ■ « name << endl; 

118 for (Mqueue *cur = mq; cur != NULL; 

119 cur=cur->next, i++| 

120 cout « ■ \t ■ « i « * 

121 « cur->message « endl; 

122 } 

123 

124 void MessageQueue::Clear() 

125 { 

126 if (mq != NULL) { 

127 delete mq; 

128 mq = last = NULL; 

129 } 

130 count = 0; 

131 sompSetDirty(); 

132 } 

133 

134 void MessageQueue::sompPassivate() 

135 { 

136 cout << "Saving queue: " « name << endl; 

137 ) 

138 

139 void MessageQueue::sompActivated() 

140 { 

141 cout « "Restored queue: " « name « endl; 

142 } 

143 

144 boolean MessageQueue::sompIsDirty() 

145 { 

146 return this->sompGetDirty(); 

147 } 

149 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK EXPORT SOMInitModule( 

150 long major, long minor, string className) 

151 { 

152 MessageQueueNewClass(major, minor); 

153 } 

Implementation of DirectToSOM C+ + Class MessageQueueManager 
( mqueue/mqmgr.cpp): 

1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include <assert.h> 

3 #include "mqmgr.h" 

5 #define MAX_QUEUES 20 


MessageQueueManager::MessageQueueManager(; 


Continued 
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61 GetMessageQueue(int qnum) 

62 { 

63 if (qnum < MAX_QUEUES && mqueues [qnum] ) 

64 return (mqueues [qnum] ) ; 

65 return NULL; 

66 } 


Client of DirectToSOM C++ Class MessageQueue (mqueue/tstmq.cpp): 


13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


♦include <iostream.h> 

♦include "mqmgr.h" 

int main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

{ 

MessageQueueManager mqlist; 

_SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 

for ( ;; ) { 

char choice, qname[MAX_QUEUE_NAME_LEN], 
message[MAX_MESSAGE_LEN]; 

MessageQueue *mq; 

cout « "Enter choice (S)end, (R)eceive, (N)umber, 
"(L)ist, (D)ump, (C)lear, (Q)uit; 

switch (choice) { 

cout « "Enter queue name and message: "; 
cin » qname; 

cin.getline(message, sizeof(message)); 
if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 
mq->Send(message); 


cout « "Enter queue name: "; 
cin » qname; 

if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) { 
if (mq->Receive(message) == SUCCESS) 

cout << "Received message from queue " 

« qname « ": " « message « endl ; 

else 

cout « "No message from from queue " 

<< qname « endl; 

) 


39 int i; 

40 for (i=0; i < MAX_QUEUES; i++) { 

41 if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(i)) != NULL) 

42 cout « "Name: • « mq->name « ” count: " 

43 « mq->counto « endl; Continued 
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45 break; 

46 

47 case 'd': case 1 D 1 : 

48 cout « "Enter queue name: "; 

49 cin » qname; 

50 if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

51 mq->Dump(); 

52 break; 

54 case ‘n’: case ■ N' : 

55 cout « "Enter queue name: 

56 cin » qname; 

57 if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

58 cout « "Size of queue " « 

59 qname « ": " << mq->Count() « endl; 

60 break; 

61 

62 case 'c': case 'C': 

63 cout « "Enter queue name: "; 

64 cin » qname; 

65 if ( (mq=qlist.GetMessageQueue(qname)) != NULL) 

66 mq->Clear(); 

67 break; 

68 

69 case 'q': case 'Q': 

70 return 0; 

71 } 

72 } 

73 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

74 

75 return(0); 

76 ) 

Makefile (mqueue/makefile): 

1 all: mqueue.idl mqueue.dll tstmq.exe 

2 

3 ICCOPTS = -DEXPORT::_Export /I ..\include 

5 mqueue.dll: mqueue.hh mqueue.cpp 

6 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /Ge- /B"/N0E” \ 

7 mqueue.cpp mqueue.def ..\bin\sommeml.obj 

8 implib mqueue.lib mqueue.dll 

9 

10 tstmq.exe: mqueue.hh mqmgr.h tstmq.cpp mqmgr.h mqmgr.cpp 

11 icc $(ICCOPTS) /Ti+ /B"/NOE" tstmq.cpp mqmgr.cpp \ 

12 ..\bin\sommeml.obj mqueue.lib 

13 

14 mqueue.idl: mqueue.hh 

15 icc $(ICCOPTS) mqueue.hh 

16 sc -sir -u -p mqueue.idl 

17 sc -sdef mqueue.idl 
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Programming Considerations and 
Common Problems 

Problems Saving Data 

If your data is not being saved, or if the datastore looks like binary even 
though you specified ASCII, there are a number of possible causes for this 
problem. First, make sure that all the attributes you want to be saved are 
specified as persistent in the IDL. Ensure that the class has been registered 
in the interface repository correctly, and that the SOMIR path correctly ref¬ 
erences that interface repository as discussed in Chapter 7. If you have any 
persistent attributes that are private or protected data members, you must 
compile the IDL with the -p option of the SOM compiler. Next, make sure 
that all objects you want to save, particularly if they are in a hierarchy, have 
been assigned an object ID. 

Determining What Is Actually Being 
Saved/Restored 

It is helpful for debugging persistent SOM programs to override the 
sompActivated and sompPassivate methods and use them to trace the 
saving and restoring being done by the program. 

No-Argument Constructor Missing 

You may get the following error when running a program that attempts to 
restore a persistent object: 

DTS C++ class error: missing no-argument constructor 
called on object of class %1. 

Error: Current method not defined on the target object. 

"somcls.c": 655: SOM Error - code = 2-006-9, severity = Fatal. 

This occurs when the class for an object that is being restored does not have 
a default constructor (that is, a constructor that takes no arguments). The 
Persistence Framework restores an object first by creating an object through 
somNew and then by calling the _set attribute method to assign the value to 
each restored attribute. somNew calls somDefaultlnit for the class, which 
maps to the C++ default constructor, which is why you must supply this 
method. 

Exceptions When Freeing Memory 

If you are getting an exception when deleting storage, keep in mind that the 
storage may have been allocated by SOM and, if so, you must use somFree 
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to release that storage. With DTS C++, if the storage is for a SOM object, 
then somMalloc is used implicitly. But for data types such as strings, SOM 
will allocate the storage when the object is restored, so you must use 
somFree to restore it because the DTS C++ compiler uses its own memory 
management routines. The easiest way to deal with this situation is to over¬ 
load the global new and delete operators to use SOMFree and SOM- 
Malloc, as described in Chapter 8. That way you can continue to use new 
and delete for all your memory management, but you don’t have to worry 
about which allocator to call. 


Migration Considerations for POSSOM 

If you are implementing a persistent class, and POSSOM is available for 
your platform, then you should use it. If it is not, then you can use PSOM, 
but keep in mind the following changes that you will need to make to your 
class as you implement it to enable future migration to POSSOM. 

Class Implementation 

From a class implementation perspective, the following are some general 
guidelines covering the changes you will need to make to migrate a class 
from PSOM to POSSOM: 

Changes: 

♦ Change the class so that it inherits from somStream:: 
Streamable and a POSSOM class, such as somPersistence- 
PO::PO, instead of SOMPPersistentObject. 

Removals: 

♦ Any persistent attribute modifiers—they are not necessary for 
POSSOM. 

♦ Overrides of sompIsDirty, sompPassivate, and sompActivated. 

Additions: 

♦ init_for_object_creation, init_for_object_reactivation, init 
_for_object_copy, uninit_for_object_more, uninit_for_object 
.passivation, and uninit_for_object_destruction 

♦ extemalize to stream and intemalize_to_stream 


Class Client 


From a client perspective, the major difference between PSOM and POS¬ 
SOM is in how persistent IDs are created and assigned and how objects are 
manipulated through the persistent datastore. With PSOM, objects are 
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saved, restored, and deleted through invoking methods against a Persistent 
Storage Manager, passing the persistent object as a parameter. With POS- 
SOM, the persistent datastore is manipulated by invoking methods directly 
against the persistent object itself. 

If you are writing an application that requires persistence and you will 
be using PSOM because POSSOM is not yet available for your platform, be 
aware of the differences in order to make eventual porting to POSSOM as 
simple as possible. Migrating the class itself to POSSOM is not that difficult, 
but you should try to isolate PSOM-specific client code as much as possible, 
as this is where most of the changes will likely be necessary. 

The following example shows one possibility for defining a class to be 
more easily migrated. I defined two new methods for the class: store and 
restore, corresponding to the POSSOM methods. Clients can invoke these 
methods directly against the object to perform the save/restore operations. 

In the class implementation code for the store and restore methods, 
care must be taken so that two objects do not have the same ID assigned to 
them. PSOM keeps track of this information, and will generate an error 
when this occurs. Because sompRestoreObject returns a newly created 
object, the data must be transferred to the current object, and the new 
object deleted, as shown at lines 23 through 25. 

In the client program, I isolated the code to assign persistent IDs and 
delete a persistent object to the functions assignPersistentID and 
deletePObject. These functions isolate the PSOM-specific code so that the 
client can be more easily migrated to POSSOM. Because the somp- 
DeleteObject method also deletes the in-memory copy of the object, I could 
not make this a method of the PCount class. 

Definition of POSSOM-Enabled PCount Class (possotnJpcount.hh): 

1 #include <somp.hh> 

2 

3 class PCount : public SOMPPersistentObject { 

4 #pragma SOMClassName(*, "PCount") 

5 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-End", \ 

6 "dllname = \“pcount. dll\ ) 

7 boolean sompIsDirty(); 

8 boolean isIdSet; 

9 #pragma SOMIDLTypes(*, SOMPPersistentStorageMgr) 

10 protected: 

11 void copyMembers(PCount &); 

12 public: 

13 PCount() { count = 0; isIdSet = FALSE; } 

15 // possom methods 

16 void store(void * = NULL); 

17 void restore(void * = NULL); 

18 

19 static SOMPPersistentStorageMgr psm; 

20 // persistent id 


Continued 
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21 SOMPPersistentld *p; 

22 #pragma SOMIDLTypes(*, SOMPPersistentStorageMgr) 

23 #pragma SOMAttribute(p, noset) 

2 5 int count; 

26 #pragma SOMAttribute(count, noset) 

27 #pragma SOMIDLPass(*, "Implementation-Begin", \ 

28 "count: persistent;") 


Implementation of POSSOM-Enabled PCount Class (possomJpcount.cpp): 



28 

29 void PCount: :copyMennbers (PCount &from) 

30 { 


32 } 


34 void PCount::_set_p(SOMPPersistentld *pid) 

35 { 
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43 this->sompSetDirty(); 

45 

46 boolean PCount::sompIsDirty() 

47 { 

48 // return the dirty bit for the object 

49 return this->sompGetDirty(); 

50 } 

51 

52 SOMEXTERN void SOMLINK EXPORT SOMInitModule( 

53 long major, long minor, string className) 

54 { 

55 PCountNewClass(major, minor); 

56 } 


Client of POSSOM-Enabled PCount Class (possomJtstpcnt.cpp): 


1 #include <iostream.h> 

2 #include “pcount.hh" 

3 #include "check.h" 


5 void deletePObject(PCount *&pobj); 

6 void assignPersistentldlPCount *pobj); 

8 int ma:.n(int argc, char *argv[]) 

9 { 

10 _SOMEnv = SOM_CreateLocalEnvironment(); 


12 // instantiate the persistent object 

13 PCount *pobj = new PCount; 

14 assignPersistentID(pobj); 

15 

16 pobj->restore(); 

17 checkError(_SOMEnv); 

18 ++pobj->count; 

19 cout « “Count is " « pobj->count « endl; 

20 

21 if (pobj->count < 3) { 

22 // save object through persistent storage manager 

23 pobj->store(); 

24 } else { 

25 deletePObject(pobj); 

26 } 

27 

28 // free the object 

29 if (pobj) 

30 delete pobj; 

31 

32 SOM_DestroyLocalEnvironment(_SOMEnv); 

33 } 

34 

35 

36 void assignPersistentld(PCount *pobj) 

37 { Continued. 
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38 SOMPPersistentld *pid = new SOMPPersistentld; 

39 

40 // set the file name, 

41 // format defaults to ASCII, offset to 0 

42 pid->sompSetIOGroupName(“pfile.dat"); 

43 

44 pobj->p = pid; 

45 } 

46 

47 void deletePObject(PCount *&pobj) 

48 { 

49 pobj->psm.sompDeleteObject(pobj->p); 

50 pobj = NULL; 

51 m 
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288 

somGetName method, 67 
somld type, 116 

somldFromString function, 116 
SOMIDLDecl pragma, 174, 191-193, 
227, 240, 243, 267 

SOMIDLPass pragma, 112, 190, 193, 

221 , 

SOMIDLTypes pragma, 74 
SOMIR environment variable, 202, 
208 

SOMLINK macro, 8, 67, 113, 131 
somLocateClassFile method, 116 
SOMMalloc function, see memory 
management 

SOMMetaClass pragma, 74 
SOMMethodAppend pragma, 52, 192 
SOMMethodName pragma, 75, 152, 
162, 173, 192, 240, 282 
SOMModule pragma, 75, 197, 307 
somNew method, 24, 116, 135, 205, 
212, 245, 280, 283,424, 439 
somNewNoInit method, 137, 205, 
212, 283, 325 

SOMNoDataDirect pragma, 76, 82, 
220, 269 

SOMNoMangling pragma, 70, 76, 
152, 162, 173, 192, 282 
SOMNonDTS pragma, 77, 195, 

200 

SOMOA class, 249 
deactivate_impl method, 250 
execute_next_request method, 

250 

impl_is_ready method, 249 
SOMObject class, 154, 84, 90, 95, 99, 
133137,212, 279, 283, 325 
10 special methods, 22, 79, 95, 122, 
148, 169, 294 
as private base class, 122 
somFree method, 205, 280, 307 
SOMObject Object Services, 305-376 
managed objects, 307-310 
object life cycle model, 306 
object services server, 310-312 
somOS::Server class, 310, 353 
make_persistent_ref method, 341 
passivate_all_objects method, 353, 
356 

somOS::ServiceBase class, 306, 
309-311,325, 329 
capture method, 353 
init_for_object_activation method, 
309, 345 

init_for_object_copy method, 309 
init_for_object_creation method, 
309, 325, 333-335, 341, 345, 
347, 358, 440 

is_identical method, 330, 340 
reinit method, 353 


uninit_for_object_destruction 
method, 309, 325, 333-335, 
341,345, 347, 358, 440 
uninit_for_object_move method, 
309 

uninit_for_object_passivation 
method, 309, 345 

somOS::serviceBasePRef class, 341, 
345 

somossvr program, 310 
SOMP_PERSIST environment vari¬ 
able, 420 

sompDeleteObject method, 426, 441 
somPersistencePO::PO class, 345, 
353, 440 

SOMPIdAssigner class, 417 
sompInitGivenld method, 417, 421 
sompInitNearObject method, 417, 
422, 430 

sompInitNextAvail method, 417, 418 
somplast.id, 420 

sompMarkForCompaction method, 
429 

sompObjectExists method, 424 
SOMPPersistentld class, 421 
sompSetlOGroupName method, 
421 

somutSetldString method, 421 
SOMPPersistentObject class, 416 
sompInitGivenld method, 417, 421 
sompInitNearObject method, 417, 

422, 430 

sompInitNextAvail method, 417, 
418 

sompMarkForCompaction 
method, 429 

SOMPPersistentStorageMgr class, 

sompDeleteObject method, 426, 
441 

sompObjectExists method, 424 
sompRestoreObject method, 416, 

423, 429 

sompStoreObject, 416, 418, 429 
sompStoreObjectWithoutChildren, 
429 

sompRestoreObject method, 416, 
423, 429 

sompSetlOGroupName method, 421 
sompStoreObject, 416, 418, 429 
sompStoreObjectWithoutChildren, 
429 

SOMRealloc function, see memory 
management 

SOMReleaseOrder pragma, 36, 
39-42, 44, 77-79 
See Also release order 
somRenew method, 136 
somRenewNoInit method, 137 
somRenewNoInitNoZero method, 
137 


somRenewNoZero method, 137 
somResolveByName function, 116, 
212,294 

somStream::MemoryStreamIO class, 
334 

somStream::StandardStreamIO 
class, 334 

somStream::Streamable, 333, 345, 
357, 440 

somStream::Stream10 class, 333, 

340 

already_streamed, 340 
somStream::StringStreamIO class, 
334 

somutSetldString method, 421 
srgarbcl utility, 429 
Static member: 

data, 21,36, 39, 44, 54, 77, 128, 
142, 246, 283 

function, 123, 131, 142, 246 
See Abo DSOM, static members 
with 

Static marshaling, see DSOM, 

parameter passing, SOMFOR- 
EIGN types 

storage allocation, see Memory man¬ 
agement 

Streamable objects, 332 
streamlOs, 333 
string_to_object method, 214 
suppress_inout_free, 223, 227, 234, 
272 

TEMPINC environment variable, 97 
Templates, 88, 96-99, 120, 127, 188 
template-include file, 97 
Thunk, 37, 44, 50, 123, 142, 146 
Transaction Service, 306 
Transparent SOM mode, 16, 54, 81 

unbind method, 313, 317 
uninit_for_object_destruction 

method, 309, 325, 333-335, 
341,345,347, 358,440 
uninit_for_object_move method, 309 
uninit_for_object_passivation 
method, 309, 345 

Version, of SOM class, 43, 69 
Virtual base class, 10, 84, 122 
Virtual functions, 18, 56, 65, 78, 142, 
169 

virtualaccessors, SOMAttribute 
pragma keyword, 56, 65 
volatile, 57, 122, 130 

write_object method, 339, 359 
write_object_value method, 339, 

359 

write_short method, 358 
write_string method, 358 
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